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PREFACE 


This  dissertation  came  out  of  two  interests  of  mine.  The  first  interest  stems  from  the 
dilemma  of  how  a growing  human  population  can  live  on  the  planet  without  destroying 
the  foundation  on  which  life  depends.  This  is  essentially  an  environmental  concern  that 
dates  back  to  the  time  when,  as  a boy,  I first  saw  the  now  famous  commercial  of  a Native 
American  paddling  down  a river;  the  scene  transforms  from  a pristine  wilderness  into  a 
litter  choked  sewer.  Though  perhaps  melodramatic,  the  sight  of  that  tearful  man  had  a 
big  effect  on  me. 

Paralleling  this  interest  in  the  natural  environment  is  an  interest  in  the  urban 
environment.  In  one  sense,  the  concern  for  community  development  came  out  of  my 
early  concern  with  the  environment  because  of  an  early  realization  that  the  former 
impacts  the  latter.  How  we  manage  our  cities  impacts  the  health  of  the  natural  world 
Growing  up  in  a rapidly  growing  state  like  Florida,  I saw  ample  evidence  of  how 
development  impacted  the  undeveloped  areas  I was  familiar  with. 

But  this  evolved  into  an  interest  in  urban  landscapes  apart  from  their  impacts  to  the 
natural  world.  Growing  up  near  St.  Augustine,  an  '‘ancient”  city  (by  American 
standards)  which  retained  much  of  the  Old  World  character  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Spanish 
colonists,  I appreciated  the  charm,  history,  community,  and  the  general  accessibility  of 
the  place.  This  appreciation  was  magnified  when  I compared  it  to  the  rapid  development 
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around  it. 


The  town  of  my  birth  represents  a style  of  life  that  has  largely  disappeared  from 
American  society. 

At  the  start  of  this  project,  I knew  that  I wanted  to  do  something  relevant  to 
environmental  politics.  I was  intrigued,  with  the  concept  of  sustainable  development 
(SD),  since  it  seemed  to  address  the  question  of  how  we  could  live,  and  live  well,  on  this 
globe  without  killing  it.  As  I waded  through  the  literature  on  the  subject,  1 began  to  focus 
on  communities  that  were  trying  to  implement  the  concept  in  concrete  ways.  This 
brought  in  my  interest  in  urban  development. 

I discovered  that  there  were  organizations  in  Florida  that  were  trying  to  implement 
what  appeared  to  be  sustainable  development  in  their  communities.  The  two 
organizations.  Sustainable  Alachua  County  (SAC)  in  Gainesville  and  Jacksonville 
Community  Council,  Inc  (JCCI)  of  Jacksonville,  provided  two  case  studies  readily  at 
hand.  Both  organizations  were  listed  in  the  sustainable  development  literature  as 
examples  of  sustainability  in  practice.  A common  activity  of  both  was  the  use  of 
indicators  to  track  various  trends  in  the  communities,  a practice  that  has  often  been  cited 
as  a necessity  for  any  successful  sustainability  program.  Yet  my  preliminary  examination 
of  the  groups  showed  that  the  indicator  sets  they  developed,  though  similar  in  some 
respects,  were  also  quite  different  in  other  respects.  The  questions  of  whether  they  were 
motivated  by  the  same  outlook,  and  why  were  they  different,  came  up. 

These  questions  were  the  starting  point  of  this  study.  After  looking  at  several 
approaches,  I decided  to  follow  my  advisor’s  advice  and  examine  the  two  groups  from 
the  perspective  of  epistemic  communities.  This  model,  in  brief,  assumes  that  there  exist 
loosely  affiliated  groups  of  people  that  share  common  values  and  goals.  These 
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communities,  through  the  virtue  of  professional  status  or  some  other  special  attribute, 
have  the  ear  of  government  officials  and  decision-makers  and  can  help  shape  policy.  The 
epistemic  model  offered  a way  of  comparing  the  two  cases. 
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Sustainable  development  is  a concept  that  has  generated  world-wide  interest  since  its 
introduction  by  the  UN  in  1987.  In  general,  the  concept  seeks  to  balance  economic 
development  with  environmental  protection  and  social  equity.  The  study  assumes  that 
sustainable  development  (SD)  bas  become  a global  movement  whose  advocates  share  key 
values,  beliefs  and  policy  goals. 

Various  groups  have  tried  to  operationalize  the  concept  at  various  scales  including 
national,  state  and  local  levels.  One  of  the  ways  that  the  concept  has  been  implemented  is 
through  the  creation  of  indicator  projects  that  measure  the  economic,  environmental  and 
social  trends  at  the  urban  and  county  level. 

In  this  study  I examined  two  non-profit,  citizen-based  organizations  in  two  Florida 
cities  that  have  been  linked  to  the  SD  movement.  Each  used  government  funding  to 
create  indicator  projects  to  measure  the  quality  of  life  of  its  respective  community.  Using 
the  epistemic  community  model,  I hypothesized  that  the  participants,  both  within  the 
organizations  and  between  the  organizations,  form  an  epistemic  community  in  that  they 


share  core  values  and  objectives.  Furthermore,  1 hypothesized  that  in  both  cases  the 
participants  will  belong  to  the  same  epistemic  community  of  sustainable  development. 

Using  in-depth  interviews  and  extensive  archival  work,  I reconstructed  the  processes 
that  went  into  the  creation  of  these  organizations  and  their  respective  indicators,  as  well 
as  the  motivations  and  world-views  of  the  participants.  In  addition,  I used  a modified 
version  of  the  New  Environmental  Paradigm  (NEP)  scale  developed  to  measure  the 
commitment  of  the  participants  to  the  sustainable  development  paradigm.  The  study 
concludes  that  the  case  studies  do  have  elements  that  suggest  that  they  are  an  epistemic 
community,  although  not  the  same  one.  Although  each  was  influenced  to  some  degree  by 
the  SD  movement,  only  one  can  be  described  as  approaching  a true  epistemic  community 
devoted  to  SD.  The  other  case  is  more  appropriately  identified  with  the  so-called  ‘"good 
government"  movement. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Focus  of  Study 

Since  its  introduction  in  1987,  the  concept  of  sustainable  development  (SD)  has 
become  the  foundation  of  a global  social  movement.  The  notion  of  managing  resources 
in  a sustainable  manner  has  a long  history.  However,  when  the  United  Nation’s  World 
Commission  on  Environment  and  Development  (WCED),  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Brundtland  Commission,1  described  sustainable  development,  many  found  what  they 
believed  was  a new  way  to  conceptualize  two  major  issues  facing  the  world  today: 
economic  development  and  environmental  protection.  What  made  the  concept  novel  is 
that  an  official  body  firmly  linked  for  the  first  time  economic  and  social  structures  with 
environmental  degradation.  No  longer  were  economic  progress  and  environmental 
protection  seen  as  separate  spheres  of  concern,  but  as  inextricably  joined. 

The  publication  of  Our  Common  Future  (OCF)  by  the  Brundtland  Commission  has  led 
to  a Hurry  of  research  and  activity  in  all  aspects  of  SD.  Most  important  for  this  study  is 
the  move  to  incorporate  sustainable  practices  into  public  policy  at  all  levels.  As  I will 
argue  in  Chapter  2,  those  within  the  SD  movement  form  an  episternic  community  in  that 
they  hold  key  beliefs,  values  and  policy  goals  in  common.  This  episternic  community 


1 Gro  Brundtland,  then  the  Norwegian  Prime  Minister,  was  the  chairperson  of  the 
Commission  (WCED  1987). 
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operates  at  various  levels.  This  study  will  investigate  the  impact  of  the  SD  community  at 
the  local  level  in  the  United  States 

Importance  of  the  Study 

A goal  of  this  study  is  to  show  how  the  global  epistemic  community  of  SD  is 
influencing  policy  at  local  levels  within  the  United  States.  I examined  cases  in  two 
Florida  urban  areas.  Both  were  non-profit  organizations  that  have  been  linked  to  the  SD 
movement.  Both  had  similar  activities  and  characteristics,  and  both  had  government 
support.  In  keeping  with  the  epistemic  literature,  I constructed  a narrative  of  the 
evolution  of  each  initiative,  tracing  the  how  and  why  of  their  development  as  well  as  their 
influences  on  the  respective  government  officials  in  their  area,  and  the  process  used  to 
develop  their  respective  visions  for  their  communities.  In  addition  to  this  qualitative 
narrative,  in  what  I believe  is  a unique  contribution  to  the  epistemic  literature,  I also 
constructed  a Likert-style  scale  that  measured  individual  commitment  to  the  SD 
epistemic  community.  This  scale  allowed  a more  quantitative  way  to  gauge  the  degree 
that  each  initiative  was  indeed  influenced  by  the  larger  SD  movement.  By  teasing  out  of 
the  literature  the  defining  aspects  of  SD  and  by  mapping  them  on  the  epistemic  model,  I 
hope  to  create  a new  way  of  looking  at  the  movement. 

Both  the  narrative  and  the  scale  will  add  to  the  understanding  of  how  the  global 
epistemic  community  of  SD  has  made  its  way  into  the  consciousness  of  local  activists. 
The  intent  is  to  show  whether  there  an  epistemic  community  in  SD  operating  within  each 
the  two  initiatives.  But  there  is  more  to  the  study  than  simply  placing  the  two  initiatives 
in  a category.  In  order  for  communities  to  learn  about  their  own  sustainability,  there  has 
to  be  some  sort  of  consensus  regarding  what  constitutes  concepts  like  “sustainability’'  and 
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"quality  of  life.”  In  short,  it  is  a process  of  knowledge  construction.  The  uncertainty 
related  to  sustainable  communities  is  not  likely  to  be  resolved  in  a technical  fashion,  but 
through  social  debate.  Previous  research  has  shown  that  epistemic  communities  often 
play  a pivotal  role  in  many  policy  issues  where  there  is  uncertainty.  A major  objective  of 
this  project  is  to  show  precisely  how  the  SD  epistemic  community  has  contributed  to 
civic  knowledge  construction  concerning  SD,  to  show  how  it  has  informed  and  shaped 
the  debate  within  each  of  the  initiatives  studied. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  literature  on  the  theoretical  aspects  of  sustainability,  as  well 
as  a great  deal  of  literature  that  can  be  described  as  self-help  or  how-to  material  to  help 
communities  to  pursue  SD.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  as  much  literature  that  describes 
actual  cases  where  SD  is  being  implemented,  and  even  less  that  takes  a political 
perspective.  Furthermore,  because  SD  has  been  more  fully  embraced  in  Europe  and  other 
places,  there  is  not  as  much  scholarly  attention  given  to  the  American  experience  and  the 
unique  challenges  this  presents  to  the  SD  movement.  This  is  a serious  gap  if,  as  some 
claim,  the  United  States  is  a "bellwether”  nation  in  that  the  U.S.  sets  trends  in  social, 
economic  and  environmental  policy;  a sustainable  U.S.  would  contribute  a great  deal  to  a 
sustainable  world  (Czech  2001,  p 3). 

Furthermore,  urban  areas  are  crucial  to  the  future  of  the  SD  movement.  As  Capello 
and  Nijkamp  (2002)  point  out,  a great  deal  of  economic  and  social  activity  goes  on  at  the 
local  level,  activity  which  will  increase  as  the  population  continues  to  urbanize.  The 
continued  decentralization  of  decision-making  in  the  federal  system  of  the  United  States 
will  make  it  imperative  for  SD  advocates  to  focus  more  on  how  state,  county,  and  city 
level  efforts  work.  Finally,  as  much  of  the  SD  literature  holds,  local  input  is  necessary 
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not  only  because  locals  are  more  aware  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  their  area,  but  also 
local  because  “buy  in”  is  necessary  for  SD  principles  to  succeed.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
study  will  give  a better  picture  of  this  process. 

General  Methodology 

In  this  section  I briefly  describe  the  methods  used  to  address  the  two  case  studies;  a 
more  detailed  description  will  follow  later.  Following  the  methods  of  previous  research 
using  the  epistemic  model,  I conducted  over  thirty  face  to  face  interviews  and  extensive 
archival  work  in  which  I sought  to  determine  the  backgrounds,  the  motivations, 
perspectives  and  objectives  of  the  participants  of  each  organization.  The  interviews  were 
performed  over  the  course  of  a year  and  were  divided  roughly  between  the  two  groups. 
The  interview  protocol  used  both  open-ended  and  structured  questions.  The  open-ended 
questions  were  designed  to  get  into  the  details  of  how  the  respective  groups  were  formed, 
the  social  and  political  environment  in  which  they  formed,  and  how  the  groups  were 
funded  and  organized.  These  questions  were  also  used  to  determine  the  processes  used 
by  each  group  while  doing  its  work. 

In  addition,  the  open-ended  questions  were  also  invaluable  in  getting  at  the  motivations 
of  the  individual  participants,  how  they  defined  concepts  such  as  “sustainable 
development”  and  “quality  of  life,”  and,  in  general,  in  determining  their  individual 
perspective  on  the  organization  in  which  they  worked.  These  questions,  together  with 
archival  research,  allowed  me  to  build  an  elaborate  and  detailed  narrative  of  each 
organization.  The  detail  was  necessary  in  order  to  answer  the  general  question  of  how 
and  why  the  two  groups  differed  from  one  another. 
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The  interview  protocol  also  used  a structured  scale  adapted  from  the  New 
Environmental  Paradigm  (NEP)  scale  of  Dunlap  et  al.  (2000)  as  well  as  and  other  scales. 
The  application  of  this  scale  was  something  of  an  experiment.  Previous  research  using 
the  epistemic  model  had  focused  mainly  on  open-ended  interviews  to  get  at  the  world- 
views and  motivations  of  groups  of  people  operating  in  the  fields  of  nuclear  disarmament, 
pollution  control  and  climate  change.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
use  a quantitative  scale  to  compare  two  groups  to  determine  if  they  are  from  the  same 
epistemic  community.  Two  of  my  hypotheses  centered  on  whether  the  two  groups  were 
a)  from  the  same  epistemic  community,  and  b)  from  a specific  epistemic  community, 
namely  that  of  the  sustainable  development  movement. 

The  latter  hypothesis  required  me  to  create  a generic  definition  of  sustainability.  This 
proved  to  be  difficult,  for  although  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  concept  involves 
some  mix  of  environmental,  economic  and  social  equity,  how  these  things  are  weighted 
varies  widely.  My  reading  of  the  literature  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
environmental  component  of  the  sustainability  triad  (economy,  environment,  and  social) 
was  crucial  to  understanding  and  implementing  the  concept.  Any  organization  that  was 
truly  committed  to  the  concept  had  to  have  a strong  commitment  to  the  environment. 
Furthermore,  this  commitment  goes  beyond  cleaning  up  polluted  hot  spots.  It  aims  for  a 
deeper  structural  change  in  society’s  relationship  with  the  natural  world,  to  insure  the 
indefinite  continuance  of  human  life  on  the  planet. 

These  values  should  be  measurable.  The  NEP  scale  is  a Likert-style  scale  that 
measures  a respondent’s  commitment  to  environmental  protection  by  asking  10  to  15 
questions  divided  into  five  categories.  Each  category  represents  a certain  facet  of  wEat 
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uniap  and  Van  Liere.  (1978.  p.  10)  have  identified  as  the  “New  Environmental  Paradigm” 
since  the  1970s.  The  scale  has  been  used  in  previous  studies  to  gauge  a person's 
commitment  to  environmental  protection.  I adopted  the  shorter  scale,  which  represents 
the  core  of  the  structured  questions  I asked.  However,  because  sustainable  development 
has  two  other  components  I added  several  more  questions  adopted  from  other  scales  in 
order  to  determine  a respondent's  commitment  to  economic  and  social  equity.  There  are 
a total  of  nineteen  questions  in  my  adapted  scale. 

The  study  concludes  that  although  both  cases  w;ere  influenced  by  the  SD  movement, 
only  one  case,  that  of  Sustainable  Alachua  County  (SAC)  in  Gainesville,  FT,  can  be  truly 
described  as  being  a part  of  the  epistemic  community  of  SD.  The  second  case, 
Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc.  (JCCI),  incorporated  some  aspects  of  SD.  but  has 
not  committed  to  the  underlying  values  of  SD.  In  both  cases  there  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  members  to  define  quality  of  life  in  their  respective  communities.  In  both  cases 
there  were  also  signs  of  the  difficulties  that  SD  will  face  in  becoming  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  political  life. 


CHAPTER  2 

THE  EPISTEMIC  COMMUNITY  OF  SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction 

This  chapter  discusses  sustainable  development  (SD)  in  light  of  the  epistemic 
community  model.  The  chapter  begins  with  a description  of  the  model,  then,  after  a brief 
discussion  of  the  evolution  of  the  concept  of  SD.  will  move  to  a discussion  of  the  key 
beliefs,  values  and  policy  goals  that  most  proponents  of  SD  hold  based  on  the  SD 
literature.  Following  this,  I will  show  how  an  epistemic  community  has  arisen  around 
these  beliefs,  values  and  policy  goals,  and  how  this  community  has  sought  to  influence 
public  policy  in  various  contexts. 

The  Epistemic  Community  Model 

Epistemic  communities  are  products  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  policy  world 
in  which  government  officials  move.  As  issues  have  become  more  technical,  policy- 
makers have  turned  more  and  more  to  those  with  expertise.  This  is  both  an  international 
and  American  phenomenon  that  parallels  the  growth  of  professional  bureaucracies. 

Experts  both  within  and  without  government  advise  policy-makers  on  a host  of  issues 
involving  public  health,  monetary  policy,  environmental  protection,  and  the  international 
system.  For  instance,  Horowitz  and  Katz  (1975)  outline  this  growth  in  the  crucial  period 
of  the  1960s  and  the  early  1970s,  noting  that  federal  outlays  for  human  resources  had 
doubled  every  three  years  for  that  period.  To  back  up  these  programs,  research  funding 
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for  human  resources  doubled  between  1965  and  1975.  The  research  formed  the  basis  for 
expert  advice  on  subjects  such  as  health,  education  and  welfare. 

W+here  do  these  experts  do  their  work?  Many  work  within  government  agencies; 
Haas  (1992)  states  that  by  1983,  scientists  and  other  technical  specialists  comprised  15% 
of  the  white  collar  work  force  in  the  U.S.  government  as  compared  to  the  6%  non- 
governmental workforce.  Others  work  in  the  halls  of  academe.  There  is  also  a 
significant  body  of  expertise  in  private  foundations,  think-tanks  and  non-profits.  These 
groups,  such  as  the  RAND  Corporation  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  can  provide  crucial  and 
independent  analysis  of  policy  issues  (Horowitz  and  Katz  1975). 

Trans-Science 

These  experts  seem  to  be  most  apparent  in  those  areas  on  the  boundary  of  science  and 
public  policy  in  a situation  that  has  been  called  “trans-science"  (Weinberg  1972).  Trans- 
science  occurs  when  scientific  issues  intrude  on  policy,  but  where  science  is  unable  to 
offer  definitive  answers.  The  task  of  trans-science  is  complex  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

The  issues  may  impact  vast  numbers  of  persons  across  broad  geographic  areas  and  time 
horizons  that  can  stretch  into  the  indefinite  future.  Perhaps  the  greatest  complexity 
comes  from  the  essentially  public,  thus  political,  nature  of  trans-science.  Unlike  esoteric 
disciplines  where  a handful  of  specialists  labor  in  relative  isolation,  trans-science  brings 
together  specialists,  politicians  and  laypersons  in  public  forums.  Each  group  brings  into 
the  debate  its  own  values,  ideologies,  and  cognitive  perspectives.  What  “facts'"  are  to  be 
accepted  as  the  foundation  of  policy  are  often  the  result  of  very  strenuous  partisan  debate. 
Examples  of  trans-science  occur  in  debates  ranging  from  global  climate  change,  ozone 
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depletion,  risk  assessment,  and  breast  cancer  treatment  (Shrader-Frechette  1980;  Jasanoff 
1986;  Johnson  and  Covello  1987;  Jasanoff  and  Wynne  1998;  Kasper  and  Ferguson  2000). 

In  trans-science,  policy  venues  and  goals  will  shape  the  methods  that  are  used  to  gather 
knowledge.  Under  one  policy  regime,  a regulatory  criterion  that  makes  protection  of 
public  health  the  major  priority  will  dictate  different  scientific  techniques  from  another 
policy  that  makes  cost-efficiency  the  goal.  Furthermore,  differing  political  institutions 
will  often  determine  the  degree  of  rigor  applied  to  the  science;  this  is  illustrated  by  the 
heavy  reliance  on  quantitative  risk  assessment  in  the  United  States  versus  Europe,  a 
reliance  generated  by  the  demand  of  an  open  policy  process  for  more  “objective” 
judgement  criteria  (Jasanoff  1986). 

In  trans-science  different  ways  of  seeing  an  issue,  often  rooted  in  deeply  held 
conceptual  schema,  can  make  it  more  difficult  to  construct  coherent  policy.  In  the 
instance  of  global  warming,  Kempton  et  al.  (1995)  found  that  the  public  had  pre-existing 
conceptual  schema  that  they  used  to  organize  their  thoughts  about  global  warming.  In 
surveys,  for  example,  they  discovered  that  the  public  had  a tendency  to  conflate  global 
warming  with  ozone  depletion,  a confusion  that  could  affect  policy  outcomes.  In  the 
Mediterranean  Action  Plan,  the  effort  among  various  nations  in  the  basin  to  address  the 
widespread  pollution  there,  politicians  participating  in  the  plan  were  found  to  have  a 
"bathtub"  model  of  ocean  pollution.  They  believed  that  pollution  was  distributed  evenly 
throughout  the  basin,  in  contrast  with  the  view  of  scientists  involved  with  the  plan  that  it 
tended  to  concentrate  in  certain  areas  (O'Riordan  et  al.  1998). 
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Episteinic  Communities 

Haas  and  others  use  the  term  “epistemic  community”  to  describe  groups  of  experts 
who  help  to  bridge  the  knowledge  gap  of  policy-makers.  As  advisors  to  decision-makers, 
an  epistemic  community  may  be  composed  of  people  in  or  outside  of  government.  They 
are  not  necessarily  within  one  professional  discipline.  But  they  can  play  critical  roles, 
especially  in  situations  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  uncertainty.  According  to  Haas 
(1992,  p.  2),  an  epistemic  community  is  important  in  “articulating  the  cause-and-effect 
relationships  of  complex  problems  . . . framing  issues  for  collective  debate  (and) 
proposing  specific  policies.” 

An  epistemic  community  has  four  defining  characteristics  according  to  Haas:  1)  shared 
values  that  form  an  impetus  for  social  action;  2)  a set  of  causal  beliefs,  3)  criteria  for 
judging  the  validity  of  knowledge;  and  4)  common  goals  for  the  enhancement  of  social 
welfare  (Haas  1992).  Haas  identifies  several  aspects  of  their  influence.  In  the  aftermath 
of  a crisis  or  shock,  members  of  the  community  can  clarify  the  relationship  between 
cause  and  effect  and  provide  insight  into  the  consequences  of  various  courses  of  action. 

In  situations  where  there  are  a variety  of  issues  at  stake,  an  epistemic  community  can 
define  the  linkages  between  those  issues.  Again,  their  role  can  be  vital  in  making  clear 
how  solving  one  problem  can  adversely  affect  another.  They  serve  also  to  clarify  the 
interests  of  the  policy-makers,  which  often  leads  to  a redefinition  of  those  interests. 
Finally,  epistemic  communities  can  assist  in  formulating  concrete  policy.  The  following 
example  shows  how  one  epistemic  community  affected  policy  in  the  environmental 


arena. 


! 1 

The  Epistemic  Community  of  Ozone  Depletion 

An  epistemic  community  was  instrumental  in  framing  the  issue  of  chlorofluorocarbon 
(CFC)-caused  ozone  depletion  as  a serious  environmental  problem  (Haas.  1992;  Adler 
and  Haas  1992).  Their  influence  eventually  led  to  the  Montreal  Protocol,  an  international 
treaty  that  regulated  the  use  of  ozone  depleting  agents.  The  community  was  made  up  of 
atmospheric  scientists  and  sympathetic  policy  makers  who  held  a strong  commitment  to 
protecting  the  environment.  The  community  was  an  international  mix  of  government 
officials  and  members  of  the  scientific  community.  Members  came  from  agencies  as 
diverse  as  UNEP,  the  U.S.  EPA  and  the  U.S.  State  Department. 

Although  there  were  differences  in  opinion,  the  members  of  this  epistemic  community 
shared  a belief  that  the  accumulation  of  pollutants  was  detrimental  to  the  integrity  of  the 
atmosphere.  More  specifically,  there  was  the  belief  that  the  emission  of  various  man- 
made chemicals  were  leading  to  long  term  and  dangerous  destruction  of  the  protective 
ozone  layer  in  the  Earth’s  atmosphere.  This  destruction  was  verifiable  through  the 
application  of  scientific  tools  and  methods.  These  commitments  led  them  to  the  shared 
policy  goal  of  stopping  ozone  depletion  through  the  control  of  emissions  of  CFCs. 

Concern  about  the  ozone  layer  developed  in  the  early  1970s  with  the  fear  that  high 
altitude  supersonic  transport  planes  would  thin  the  layer  up  to  50%.  In  1 974,  two 
American  scientists  argued  that  the  chlorine  in  CFCs,  stable  compounds  that  persist  for  a 
long  time  in  nature,  chemically  reacted  with  high-altitude  ozone,  breaking  it  down  and 
thus  destroying  the  vital  layer  that  protects  the  Earth  from  harmful  ultraviolet  rays.  This 
would  lead  to  adverse  effects  to  the  Earth's  ecosystem  and  an  increase  in  human  disease. 
The  Rowland-Molina  hypothesis,  although  an  unproven  theory,  by  1985  had  led  to  a 
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broad  consensus  among  scientists  that  the  ozone  layer  had  to  be  protected.  A number  of 
nations,  including  the  U.S.,  tried  to  reduee  CFC  emissions  by  banning  the  their  use  in 
aerosol  cans.  The  United  Nations  Environment  Programme  (UNEP)  took  steps  to 
coordinate  an  international  effort  to  deal  with  ozone  depletion,  setting  up  committees  to 
develop  a better  scientific  understanding  of  the  problem  as  well  a to  develop  the  skeleton 
of  an  international  treaty. 

These  efforts  were  made  more  urgent  by  two  events.  One  was  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  CPCs  as  solvents  by  the  computer  industry,  which  offset  the  reductions  of  previous 
regulatory  attempts.  The  second  was  the  appearance  of  a large  hole  in  the  ozone  layer, 
identified  by  satellite  imagery,  over  the  Antarctic.  In  1986  a NASA  study,  funded  by  a 
number  of  high  profile  international  bodies,  concluded  that  the  danger  was  real  and  that 
suggested  that  CFCs  were  behind  the  ozone  hole.  This  report  aroused  a great  deal  of 
attention  that  led  to  conferences  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  EPA  and  UNEP  that  developed  a 
scientific  consensus  on  the  nature  of  the  danger.  The  outcome  of  these  conferences 
formed  the  basis  for  subsequent  international  negotiations. 

There  was  disagreement  on  how  to  confront  the  problem.  Disagreement  centered  on 
the  economic  costs  of  banning  CFCs,  which  would  impact  nations  differently.  The 
compromise  position  was  encouraged  by  the  epistemic  community  composed  of 
atmospheric  scientists  who  developed  a list  of  CFCs  they  held  to  be  the  most  destructive. 
The  unequivocal  stance  of  these  scientists  was  conveyed  to  the  political  negotiators  and 
served  to  break  through  the  last  barriers  to  an  agreement.  The  Montreal  Protocol  to  cut 
CFC  usage  was  accepted  in  September  of  1987.  The  epistemic  community,  in  the  view 
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of  Haas  ( 1 992),  was  instrumental  in  determining  the  exact  chemical  culprits,  the 
necessary  strength  of  the  regulation  and  the  timeframe  for  their  implementation. 

Other  studies  have  investigated  the  importance  of  epistemic  communities  in  other 
contexts.  In  the  multinational  plan  to  control  Mediterranean  pollution,  Haas  found  that  in 
nations  where  epistemic  communities  of  marine  and  environmental  scientists  were  most 
active,  more  comprehensive  and  far-sighted  approaches  to  pollution  control  were  taken 
than  in  those  nations  where  epistemic  communities  were  weak  or  nonexistent  (Haas 
1 989).  Epistemic  communities  were  also  found  to  have  been  crucial  in  international 
agreements  in  issues  as  diverse  as  nuclear  disarmament,  whaling,  food  aid  and  trade  in 
sendees  (Adler  1992;  Peterson  1992;  Hopkins  1992;  Drake  and  Nicolaidis  1992). 

Gough  and  Shackley  (2001)  have  investigated  how  organizations  such  as  World 
Resources  Institute  and  the  Worldwatch  Institute  have  helped  shape  the  debate 
surrounding  climate  change.  Rather  than  disrupting  the  political  process,  these  NGOs 
and  others  have  become  partners  to  the  process  by  exerting  their  influence  through 
advocating  policy  solutions,  knowledge  construction  and  coalition  building. 

To  conclude,  epistemic  communities  are  influential  in  framing  issues,  defining  key 
interests  of  the  larger  community,  and  in  formulating  policy  in  arenas  where  there  are 
ambiguities  (Adler  and  Haas  1992).  These  are  the  areas  of  trans-science,  where  science 
must  inform  policy-making.  Although  epistemic  communities  often  come  from  the 
natural  sciences  or  any  discipline  where  there  is  a shared  value  system,  they  need  not  be 
of  one  profession,  but  can  simply  be  a collection  of  like-minded  individuals  that  come 
together  to  advance  some  goal  in  a systematic  way.  In  the  words  of  Jasanoff  and  Wynne 
(1998,  p.  53),  “epistemic  groupings  appear  to  be  held  together  in  many  instances  by 
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heterogeneous,  often  loosely  coupled,  interactions  among  emerging  disciplines  or  ideas" 
(emphasis  mine). 

Sustainable  Development 

Problem  Recognition 

Sustainability,1  the  concept  that  extraction  from  a system  should  not  exceed  production 
in  order  to  maintain  the  system  indefinitely,  has  been  traced  back  to  German  forestry 
during  the  Middle  Ages  (Schmuck  and  Schultz  2002).  In  the  United  States,  the  notion  of 
sustainability  can  be  traced  back  to  the  resource  management  of  fisheries  and  forests  that 
began  in  the  late  1800s  (Lele  1991;  Costanza  et  al.  2001).  Progressive  Era  Figures  such 
as  Gifford  Pinchot.  the  first  head  of  the  Forest  Service,  pushed  for  an  end  to  forest 
practices  that  emphasized,  often  with  great  cost,  short-term  production  over  long  term 
yields  (Chambers  1980;  Chiras  1994;  McGeary  1960;  Kaufmann  1960). 

As  the  U.S.  moved  into  the  latter  part  of  the  20th  century  , land  use  issues  were  joined 
by  new  problems  such  as  air  and  water  pollution,  soil  erosion,  and  species  extinction; 
new  and  potentially  troublesome  technologies  such  as  nuclear  power  were  hotly  debated 
(Kraft  and  Vig  1997;  Commoner  1972;  Crenson  1971;  Davis  1998).  During  the  1970s 
dozens  of  groups,  many  of  them  at  the  grassroots  level,  formed  to  push  for  environmental 


1 For  the  purposes  for  this  study,  the  words  “sustainable  development,'’  “sustainability,” 
and  so  forth  will  be  used  more  or  less  interchangeably.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that 
some  writers  have  distinguished  the  idea  of  “sustainability”  from  “sustainable 
development.”  They  prefer  the  first  term  to  apply  only  to  environmental  sustainability, 
and  the  latter  to  the  broad  notion  of  sustainability  that  includes  the  environmental, 
economic  and  social  aspects  of  a community’s  existence  (Drummond  and  Marsden 
1999). 
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protections  (Helvarg  1982;  Petulla  1980;  Sachs  1979).  Laws  were  passed  to  regulate 
everything  from  air  pollution  to  coastal  development  (Taylor  1984;  Sunstein  1990). 

Although  there  were  marked  improvements  in  some  categories,  other  areas  remained 
the  same  or  even  worse  than  when  the  seventies  began  (Rosenbaum  1998;  Cahn  1995). 
Furthermore,  other  problems,  such  as  global  warming,  have  arisen  that  appear  even  more 
difficult  for  current  institutions  and  policies  to  solve  (Sebinius  1991;  Toffler  1975; 
MacNeill  et  al.  1995;Paehlke  1989). 

The  Search  for  Long-Term  Solutions 

Regarding  these  long-term  problems,  a consensus  has  developed  among  some  scholars 
and  leaders  that  a deeper,  systemic  change  in  the  structures  and  values  that  shaped  human 
development  was  needed.  Economists  for  instance  have  blamed  environmental  decay  on 
the  individuafs  lack  of  economic  incentives  that  would  '‘internalize"  the  costs  of 
legitimate  practices,  costs  that  are  currently  passed  onto  others  through  things  like  air 
pollution  (Schelling  1983,  p.  1;  A.  Freeman  1997,  p.  199;  Bartel  and  Thomas  1987.  p. 
239;  Wolf  1994,  p.  59;  Plummer  1997,  p.  56).  Others  argue  that  human  and 
organizational  psychology,  and  a political  culture  which  values  short-term,  individual 
interest  over  the  long  term  public  good,  are  at  the  root  of  our  environmental  problems 
(Katz  and  Kahn  1966;  Zaller  1992;  Jones  1994;  Cahn  1995). 

In  1968  biologist  Garrett  Hardin  published  the  now  famous  essay  “The  Tragedy  of  the 
Commons."  In  this  work,  he  rooted  environmental  destruction  in  individuals  pursuing 
their  economic  self-interest  within  a finite  space  (Hardin  1968).  Several  years  later,  The 
Limits  to  Growth  (Meadows  et  al.  1972)  was  published.  Echoing  Hardin’s  warning  that 
economic  growth,  if  left  unchecked,  would  destroy  the  very  basis  of  that  growth,  the 
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contribution  of  The  Limits  to  Growth  was  its  use  of  computer  analysis  to  actually  measure 
global  trends  in  population,  resource  use  and  environmental  decay.  The  model  predicted 
a decline  of  the  world’s  quality  of  life  if  trends  in  population  growth,  pollution  and 
resource  depletion  continued.  This  work  was  crucial  in  that  it  was  the  first  to  challenge, 
in  a quantitative  way,  the  assumptions  of  the  dominant  paradigm  that  held  that  unlimited, 
global  economic  growth  was  possible  in  a finite  world.  These  “limits  to  growth”  led  the 
authors  of  the  study  to  call  for  a sustainable,  steady  state  world  economy. 

That  same  year,  the  UN  sponsored  Conference  on  the  Human  Environment  was  held  in 
Stockholm  (Caldwell  1984;  Conca  et  al.  1995).  Caldwell  credits  this  conference  with 
introducing  the  concept  of  “ecologically  sustainable  development.”  An  outcome  of  the 
conference  was  the  linkage  between  the  relative  wealth  disparities  among  the  nations  of 
the  globe  and  environmental  decay.  This  link  was  further  emphasized  in  the  1980’s  by 
documents  such  as  The  Global  2000  Report  (CEQ  1 980)  and  the  World  Conservation 
Strategy  (IUCN  et  al.  1980). 2 
The  Brundtland  Commission 

But  the  most  important  development  in  the  history  of  SD  was  the  publication  of  Our 
Common  Future  (OCF)  by  the  UN’s  Brundtland  Commission.  The  document  called  for  a 
new  approach  called  "sustainable  development”  that  would  meet  “the  needs  of  the 
present  without  compromising  the  ability  of  future  generations  to  meet  their  own  needs" 
(WCED  1987,  p.  43).  The  report  listed  seven  strategic  goals  for  environmental  and 
development  policies: 

2 The  U.S.  Carter  Administration  commissioned  the  Global  2000  Report.  The  World 
Conservation  Strategy  was  a joint  publication  of  the  IUCN  and  UNEP. 
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• Reviving  growth; 

<*  Changing  the  quality  of  growth; 

• Meeting  essential  needs  for  jobs,  energy,  food,  water  and  sanitation; 

• Ensuring  a sustainable  level  of  population; 

• Conserving  and  enhancing  the  world's  resource  base; 

• Reorienting  technology  and  managing  risk; 

• Merging  environment  and  economics  into  decision-making. 

OCF  firmly  linked  the  problems  of  environmental  degradation  in  developing  countries 
with  poverty.  The  report  popularized  the  idea  that  not  only  did  environmental  decay 
exacerbate  poverty,  but  also  poverty  itself  was  a cause  of  many  environmental  problems 
as  the  poor  sought  to  meet  their  daily  needs.  Redelift  (1987)  states  that  the  introduction 
of  the  concept  of  sustainable  development  has  served  to  catalyze  debate  over  the 
relationship  between  economic  systems  and  the  natural  resource  base.  Soon  after  its 
publication,  a flurry  of  activity  began  as  people  used  the  idea  in  research  and  made 
attempts  to  implement  sustainability  principles  in  concrete  policy  arenas.3 
Agenda  21 

Another  important  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  SD  concept  occurred  five  years  after 
the  publication  of  OCF.  In  1 992  world  leaders  gathered  in  Brazil  under  United  Nations' 


3 As  a rough  indicator  of  this,  one  can  track  the  number  of  articles  listed  under  the 
heading  of  “sustainable  development”  in  the  Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature. 
Prior  to  1 989,  there  was  no  specific  reference  to  the  term;  but  following  that  year  there 
was  a rapid  growth  in  features  on  the  subject.  By  1994,  the  articles  were  running  in 
double  digits.  By  2000,  articles  were  averaging  twenty  or  more  a year.  A Google  search 
of  the  Internet  shows  in  excess  of  470  references  to  sustainable  development,  many 
referring  to  organizations  and  research  bodies. 
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auspices  for  the  Rio  Earth  Summit  to  develop  a common  approach  to  global  problems. 
Culminating  more  than  two  years  of  negotiations,  the  summit  was  a follow  up  to  the 
summit  held  in  1972  in  Stockholm.  The  1992  summit  produced  the  Rio  Declaration,  a 
statement  of  twenty-seven  principles  that  called  for  a global  partnership  to  insure 
equitable  economic  development  that  was  sensitive  to  the  delicate  balance  of  nature. 

In  addition  to  the  Declaration,  the  summit  produced  a document  called  ''Agenda  21," 
a detailed  plan  for  achieving  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  (UNCED  1 992;  Sitarz 
1993). 

The  preamble  of  Agenda  21  reads: 

Humanity  stands  at  a defining  moment  in  history.  We  are  confronted  with 
a perpetuation  of  disparities  between  and  within  nations,  a worsening  of 
poverty  , hunger  and  illiteracy,  and  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the 
ecosystems  on  which  we  depend  for  our  wellbeing.  (UNCED  1992.  p.  15) 

The  document  addressed  issues  involving  sustained  economic  growth,  better  land 

management,  and  protection  of  global  commons.  It  also  addressed  issues  of  social 

justice,  including  the  role  of  women,  youth  and  indigenous  people 

Chapter  28  of  Agenda  21  called  for  the  creation  in  each  community  around  the  world 

their  own  “Local  Agenda  2E"  (LA21)  that  would  “increase  household  awareness  of 

sustainable  development  issues"  (UNCED  1992,  p.  233,  ICLEJ  2002;.  The  chapter 

proposed  the  objective  of  having  local  authorities  work  with  their  constituents  to  arrive  at 

a consensus  regarding  sustainability  for  that  community.  Furthermore,  the  chapter 

advocated  the  development  of  a network  among  communities  that  would  allow  the  free 

flow  of  information  and  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  activities. 

Since  1992,  the  year  Agenda  21  was  published,  a large  number  of  local  communities 

around  the  world  have  adopted  the  LA21  framework.  For  instance,  the  International 
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Council  for  Local  Environmental  Initiatives  (ICLEI).  an  organization  formed  to  foster 
local  sustainability  efforts  and  a strong  advocate  of  LA21,  lists  over  400  members 
worldwide  in  2004  (ICLEI  2003).  The  majority  of  communities  in  ICLEI  are  European, 
with  172  cities  as  members.  In  1994  1000  communities  in  Europe  signed  the  Aalborg 
Charter,  the  founding  document  of  the  European  Sustainable  Cities  and  Towns  (ICLEI 
2003,  Lafferty  2001). 

Much  of  this  European  effort  has  been  top  down,  with  national  governments  taking  a 
lead  role  in  sponsoring  SD  activities.  Even  before  Rio,  The  Netherlands  in  1989 
published  a long-range  plan  for  environmental  management  for  that  country.  The  plan 
sought  to  utilize  multiple  time  scales  and  multiple  levels  of  analysis  that  spanned  local, 
regional,  and  continental  scales.  The  Dutch  sought  to  build  a consensus  on  the  country’s 
development  by  identifying  relevant  groups  within  the  community  and  getting  them  to 
work  together  to  formulate  a plan  (Carley  and  Christie  2000).  Sweden  is  another  nation 
of  note.  Sweden  has  been  cited  as  leader  for  its  strong  commitment  to  SD  (Eckerberg 
2001).  The  national  government  of  Sweden  has  supported  LA21  through  promotion, 
funding  and  coordinating  activities.  This  effort  has  lead  to  most  if  not  all  municipalities 
implementing  some  sort  of  LA2 1 plan. 

Sustainable  Development  in  the  United  States 

The  United  States,  though  not  as  enthusiastic  as  Europe,  has  made  some  efforts  to 
implement  sustainability  at  the  national  level.  In  the  wake  of  the  Rio  Summit,  President 
Clinton  signed  Executive  Order  12852  forming  the  President’s  Council  on  Sustainable 
Development  (PCSD).  The  purpose  of  the  council  was  to  advise  the  president  on  issues 
of  sustainability  and  to  develop  a nationwide  strategy  for  fostering  sustainable 
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development,  defined  by  Clinton  as  “economic  growth  that  will  benefit  present  and  future 
generations  without  detrimentally  affecting  the  resources  or  biological  systems  of  the 
planet”  (Clinton  1993,  p.l).  Clinton  was  quoted  elsewhere  as  saying  that  that  the  goal  of 
the  council  was  to  “bring  people  together  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  without 
jeopardizing  the  future”  (Gore  1998,  p.  1).  To  ensure  national  and  global  security  into 
the  future,  a “growing  economy  and  a healthy  environment  are  essential”  (Sitarz  1998,  p. 
5;  italics  are  in  the  original).  In  addition,  the  PCSD  considered  issues  of  social  equity  and 
capital  were  also  considered  vital  to  the  process. 

Most  of  the  serious  efforts  in  the  United  States  to  integrate  sustainability  principles 
into  concrete  policy  have  occurred  at  the  state  level  or  below.  Of  the  434  members  of 
ICLEI  63  are  U.S.  cities,  with  a diverse  character  of  communities  ranging  from  Aspen. 
Colorado  to  Atlanta,  Georgia  (ICLEI  2003).  Seattle,  Washington  is  one  of  these.  In 
1 990,  even  before  Agenda  2 1 was  published,  Sustainable  Seattle  formed  with  the  goal  of 
making  “the  greater  Seattle  area  into  a more  ecologically  and  economically  sustainable 
community”  (EPA  1997).  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  another  ICLEI  member,  was  praised 
by  Vice  President  A1  Gore  for  reinventing  itself  from  a highly  polluted  city  to  “a  model 
of  sustainability”  (Sitarz  1998,  p.  2).  Another  early  convert  to  SD  was  the  City  of  Santa 
Monica,  which  began  its  program  in  1991  claiming  that  “the  concept  of  sustainability 
guides  city  policy"  (SCN  1998,  p.  17).  The  Santa  Monica  Sustainable  City  Program 
takes  its  cue  from  the  Brundtland  Commission’s  definition  of  sustainable  development. 
Arguing  that  environmental  impacts  and  long-term  economic  health  are  interrelated,  the 
program’s  web  site  states,  “Santa  Monica  is  committed  to  meeting  its  existing  needs 
without  compromising  the  ability  of  future  generations  to  meet  their  own  needs.  The 
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long-term  impacts  of  policy  choices  will  be  considered  to  ensure  a sustainable  legacy" 
(Santa  Monica  2004,  p.l).  By  1998,  there  was  at  least  one  initiative  per  state  in  the  U.S. 
that  was  deemed  to  have  a sustainability  focus  (SCN  1 998). 

Of  particular  importance  to  this  study,  the  state  government  of  Florida  in  the  1990s 
created  tw'o  programs  designed  to  promote  sustainable  practices  in  the  state.  In  1 990, 
then  Governor  Lawton  Chiles  created  the  Governor’s  Council  on  Sustainable  Florida 
(GCSF)  to  create  performance  standards  for  sustainability  practices  and  to  recognize 
achievement  in  the  area  of  sustainability  around  the  state.  The  Florida  legislature 
contributed  to  this  effort  by  creating  The  Sustainable  Communities  Demonstration 
Project.  Established  in  1996,  the  project  was  meant  to  recognize  five  communities  that 
w ere  considered  models  for  best  management  practices.  The  goals  of  the  project  were: 

• Restoration  of  key  ecosystems; 

• Achievement  of  a cleaner,  healthier  environment; 

• Limitation  of  urban  sprawl; 

• Protection  of  wildlife  and  natural  areas; 

• Advancement  of  the  efficient  use  of  land  and  other  resources; 

• Creation  of  quality  communities  and  jobs  (FLDCA  1999). 

The  28  cities  that  had  applied  for  the  designation  were  linked  into  a Florida  Sustainable 
Cities  Network,  the  centerpiece  of  which  was  the  Florida  Sustainable  Cities  Center  web 
site  (FSCC  2002a;  FLDCA  1997). 

The  Epistemic  Community  of  Sustainable  Development 
Determining  whether  a system  is  developing  in  a sustainable  manner  is  in  the  realm  of 
trans-science.  There  is  a great  deal  of  uncertainty  involved,  even  in  those  areas  where  the 
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hard  sciences  intersect  the  issue.  Consider  for  instance  atmospheric  science.  Scientists 
are  concerned  that  human  activities  may  change  the  atmosphere  in  ways  that  are 
unpredictable,  that  surprises  may  occur  because  of  the  nonlinear  nature  of  the  system 
(Schneider  2002).  Indeed,  scientists  were  surprised  how  quickly  ozone  depletion  was 
progressing,  which  lent  urgency  to  their  attempt  to  control  it  (Schmandt  2000). 

This  becomes  an  even  bigger  problem  when  the  issue  moves  from  the  laboratory  to  the 
political  realm.  Uncertainty  becomes  a big  problem  for  policy  making,  especially  when 
considering  that  SD  is  not  only  environmental  science,  but  also  intersects  economic  and 
social  issues  as  well.  The  sustainability  of  a human  system  in  all  of  its  complexity  is  not 
readily  definable  in  clear  terms,  scientific  terms,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  (Harrison 
2000).  It  is  always  subject  to  the  world-views,  values  and  perceptions — and  the  limits 
thereof—  of  those  struggling  to  define  it.  An  epistemic  community  can  play  a helpful  role 
in  helping  decision-makers  to  define  what  sustainability  is. 

SD  adherents  appear  to  have  become  a global  epistemic  community  that  seeks  to 
influence  policy-making  at  all  levels  of  government.  These  supporters  come  from  a 
variety  of  professional  disciplines,  encompassing  various  fields  of  ecology,  urban 
planning,  politics,  and  even  philosophy.  This  epistemic  community  share  values,  causal 
beliefs,  criteria  forjudging  knowledge  claims,  and  policy  objectives.  In  this  section  1 
will  describe  the  essential  values  and  causal  beliefs  of  this  epistemic  community  that  will 
allow  me  to  analyze  and  compare  two  case  studies.  This  will  involve  a distillation  of  the 
literature  to  find  the  consistent  elements  that  mark  the  SD  movement. 
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Values  for  Action 

Researchers  have  identified  numerous  definitions  for  sustainable  development  in  the 
literature  (Hempel  1999;  Schmuck  and  Schultz  2002).  Here  is  a sampling  of  definitions, 
beginning  with  the  OCF  Commission: 

Sustainable  development  is  development  that  meets  the  needs  of  future  generations 
without  compromising  the  ability  of  future  generations  to  meet  their  own  needs.  (WCED 
1987,  p.  43) 

Sustainable  development...  is  a nonlinear  process  of  systems  thinking  which  the  social 
significance  of  nonmaterial  wealth,  qualitative  values,  and  the  heritage  of  both  cultural 
diversity  and  identity  can  be  accounted  for  in  social  decision  making.  (Maser  1997,  p.  14) 

(Sustainable  development  is)  an  opportunity  for  humanity  to  correct  an  historical  error 
and  develop  a gentler,  more  balanced  and  stable  relationship  with  the  natural  world.  This 
view  raises  moral  considerations  such  as  the  need  in  a limited  w'orld  for  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  world's  resources,  (by  W.T.  Rees;  quoted  in  Carley  and  Christie  2000,  p. 
28) 

Sustainable  development  means  improving  and  maintaining  the  well-being  of  people  and 
ecosystems.  (Carew-Reid  1994,  p.  13) 

(Sustainable  development  means)  improving  the  quality  of  human  life  while  living  within 
the  carrying  capacity  of  ecosystems.  (IUCN  et  al.  1991,  p.  1 0) 

An  examination  of  the  literature  shows  that  there  are  at  least  tw'o  aspects  to  the 

sustainability  movement  that  are  always  mentioned:  economic  development  and 

environmental  protection.  For  instance,  Carew-Reid  et  al.  (1994)  state  that  the  twin 

pillars  of  sustainability  must  include  improving  the  quality  of  human  life  and  conserving 

the  vitality  and  diversity  of  natural  systems;  development  must  be  conservation  based. 

Costanza  et  al.  state  this  clearly  when  they  say,  “to  understand  sustainability,  one  has  to 

study  human  and  natural  systems  together’'  (2001,  p.  i). 

Others  would  expand  this  to  three  concerns.  Harris  and  Goodwin  (2001)  for  instance 

argue  that  there  are  three  essential  concerns  of  the  sustainability  movement 
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corresponding  to  the  sustainable  production  of  goods  and  services,  the  maintenance  of 
natural  resources  and  processes,  and  social  equity.  Redclift  and  Sage  (1994,  p.  32)  state 
that  “We  cannot  achieve  more  ecologically  sustainable  development  without  ensuring 
that  it  is  also  socially  sustainable... we  cannot  achieve  more  socially  sustainable 
development  in  a way  that  effectively  excludes  ecological  factors  from  consideration. 
The  strong  sense  of ‘sustainable  development’  emphasizes  the  sustainability  of  the 
interrelationship  between  biological,  economic,  and  social  systems,  rather  than  the 
component  parts.”  Hempel  (1999,  p.  53)  claims  that  those  within  the  “sustainable 
community  movement  share  a concern  about  combining  socio-economic  and 
environment  concerns  in  such  a way  as  to  enhance  the  well-being  of  humans  and  non- 
human beings  within  a particular  place  or  bioregion.” 

1 argue  that  organizations  that  pursue  SD  must  consider  that  balancing  the  three 
component  parts  of  environmental  welfare,  economic  development,  and  social  welfare 
are  necessary.  A group  that  is  part  of  the  SD  movement  must  give  some  sort  of 
recognition  to  each  facet  as  well  as  their  linkages.  The  difficulty  comes  from  how  these 
aspects  are  to  be  defined  and  weighted.  Should  they  be  weighted  equally,  or  should  some 
be  emphasized?  Needless  to  say,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  controversy,  with 
discussion  ranging  over  a number  of  disciplines  (Kals  and  Maes  2002). 

However,  even  a brief  examination  of  the  literature  shows  that  sustainable 
development  places  a heavy  emphasis  on  environmental  protection.  Hart  (2004)  for 
instance  diagrams  the  three  elements  as  concentric  circles,  with  the  economic  circle 
embedded  within  the  social,  and  both  embedded  within  the  environment;  this  illustrates, 
according  to  Hart,  the  ultimate  dependence  of  human  society  and  economy  on  the  natural 
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world.  Milbrath  (1989,  p.  71)  goes  further  by  arguing  that  “viable  ecosystem  is  the 
centerpiece  of  a value  structure  for  a sustainable  society.”  Cock  (2002)  states  that  culture 
should  “enshrine"  ecological  limits  of  human  existence. 

This  emphasis  is  apparent  in  those  projects  designed  to  implement  SD  as  public 
policy.  !f  we  examine  the  seven  goals  of  OCF  listed  above,  five  were  geared  toward 
environmental  ends.  Of  the  goals  put  forth  by  the  President’s  Council  on  Sustainable 
Development  (PCSD),  four  are  clearly  concerned  with  environmental  issues;  a closer 
reading  of  the  others  illustrates  that  environmental  stability  is  the  woven  into  all  the  rest 
(PCSD  1996:  PCSD1999).4  The  Florida  Sustainable  Communities  Demonstration 
Project  promoted  six  sustainability  principles,  five  of  which  directly  relate  to 
environmental  issues  (FLDCA  1999;  see  above  for  a listing).  The  Santa  Monica 
Sustainable  City  Program  had  five  goals  that  mentioned  the  environment  (SCN  1 998, 
Santa  Monica  2004). 5 


4 These  goals  were: 

• A clean  environment; 

• Economic  prosperity; 

• Social  equity; 

• Sustainable  communities; 

• Civic  engagement; 

• Natural  resource  conservation; 

• Education  for  sustainability; 

• Population  stabilization; 

• Creating  an  ethic  of  stewardship; 

• International  responsibility. 

The  guiding  principles  for  the  Santa  Monica  program  are: 

• Environmental  quality  and  economic  health  are  interdependent; 

• All  decisions  have  environmental  implications; 

• Community  awareness,  responsibility,  involvement  and  education  are  key  necessary 
for  successful  programs; 

• Santa  Monica  recognizes  its  linkage  with  regional,  national  and  global  communities; 
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A further  aspect  of  the  values  of  SD  adherents  is  the  commitment  to  protecting  future 
generations  (Page  2001 ).  SD  puts  a premium  on  the  welfare  of  those  yet  to  be  bom;  this 
is  an  equity  commitment  along  with  the  concern  for  protection  of  non-human  species  and 
a fairer  distribution  of  wealth.  The  original  definition  of  SD  given  by  the  Brundtland 
Commission  recognizes  that  there  must  be  ‘'development  that  meets  the  needs  of  future 
generations  without  compromising  the  ability  of  future  generations  to  meet  their  own 
needs.”  “At  the  heart  of  the  definition  of  sustainable  development”  is  the  principle  that 
the  needs  of  future  generations  must  not  be  compromised  by  excessive  use  of  resources  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  current  generation  (Carew-Reid  et  al.  1994,  p.  134). 

To  conclude  this  section,  the  desire  to  address  the  interaction  of  the  three  components 
of  society,  environment  and  economics  in  long-term  policy,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
environment,  is  an  essential  value  commitment  of  the  SD  epistemic  community 
Causal  Beliefs 

But  SD‘s  emphasis  on  the  environmental  front  is  different  from  simple  environmental 
protection  (Gouveia  2002).  Although  they  are  closely  linked,  they  are  not  synonymous. 
Environmental  policy  traditionally  has  concentrated  on  cleaning  up  pollution  and  its 
effects.  Much  of  the  focus  is  on  immediate,  short-term  amelioration  of  problems  that 
have  been  created  by  an  industrialized,  consumer  society.  A policy  geared  towards 
sustainability  is  more  structural,  focusing  on  the  patterns  and  processes  that  lead  to 
problems  such  as  pollution  and  climate  change;  a program  that  is  geared  to  SD  w?ould 
seek  to  change  the  underlying  causes  of  environmental  problems.  Although  there  is 

• Environmental  issues  that  have  the  highest  priority  will  be  addressed  first; 

• The  city  is  committed  to  procurement  practices  that  minimize  adverse  environmental 
impacts. 
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debate  about  precisely  how  these  changes  should  be  brought  about,  there  is  a consensus 
in  the  literature  that  change  must  be  preceded  by  a change  in  beliefs  regarding  the 
relationship  between  human  beings  and  the  natural  world  (Doob  1995;  Schultz  2002; 
Rees  1990;  Redclift  and  Sage  1994). 

The  new  environmental  paradigm 

People  who  are  committed  to  SD  are  committed  to  what  has  been  called  the  New 
Environmental  Paradigm  (Dunlap  and  Van  Liere  1978;  Dunlap  and  Van  Liere  1984; 
Dunlap  et  al.  2000).  The  New  Environmental  Paradigm  (NEP)  is  a collection  of  beliefs 
that  emerged  during  the  growth  of  the  environmental  movement  during  the  1970s.  A 
person  who  holds  the  NEP  has  five  belief  commitments: 

• There  are  ultimate  limits  to  growth 

• Humans  are  ultimately  bound  by  nature’s  laws 

• Nature’s  balance  is  essentially  fragile 

• An  ecological  crisis  is  possible 

• Anti-anthropocentrism 

The  NEP  can  be  contrasted  to  what  Dunlap  and  Van  Liere  (1978)  call  the  Dominant 
Social  Paradigm  (DSP).  In  general,  a DSP  is  the  core  collection  of  beliefs  and  value 
commitments  of  a culture.  Dunlap  and  Van  Liere  describe  the  DSP  of  America  as  having 
several  facets: 

• A belief  that  sustained  economic  growth  will  lead  to  a high  quality  of  life 

• A belief  that  material  abundance  is  an  unmitigated  good. 

• A strong  faith  that  technology  will  solve  humanity’s  problems 

• A strong  commitment  to  individual  (human)  rights,  especially  as  it  pertains  to 
property  ownership 
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• Support  for  minimal  government 

Research  by  Dunlap  and  Van  Liere  (1984)  has  suggested  that  commitment  to  the  DSP 
is  negatively  correlated  with  concern  for  environmental  protection,  although  there  is 
some  question  whether  this  translates  automatically  to  a negative  correlation  to 
commitment  to  the  NEP.  However,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a faith  in  human 
technology  and  a support  for  open-ended  economic  growth  are  in  conflict  with  the  idea 
that  there  are  limits  to  what  humans  can  do  in  a finite  world.  If  the  NEP  is  contrasted  to 
the  dominant  paradigm,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  NEP  also  holds  these 
propositions: 

• Unlimited  economic  development,  as  measured  by  GNP  growth,  is  impossible  in  a 
finite  world. 

• Economic  development  must  be  redefined  to  de-emphasize  material  abundance  to  a 
qualitative  one  that  must  first  meet  basic  needs  for  all  human  beings  within  the 
bounds  of  natural  systems. 

• Technology  cannot  override  certain  fundamental  laws  of  nature. 

• There  need  to  be  restrictions  on  human  behavior  to  protect  the  resource  base. 
Sustainable  development  and  the  new  environmental  paradigm 

Certainly  if  we  look  at  those  who  support  SD,  they  believe  that  there  is  a conflict 
between  the  DSP  and  the  NEP.  If  we  examine  the  literature  of  SD,  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  is  a commitment  to  the  five  beliefs  of  the  NEP  and,  at  best,  a strong  skepticism  of 
the  tenets  of  the  DSP. 

There  is  a strong  commitment  to  the  idea  that  there  are  indeed  limits  to  growth.  These 
limits  are  defined  as  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  natural  world,  the  ability  for  the  natural 
realm  to  both  produce  resources  for  human  consumption  and  to  absorb  human  wastes 
(IUCN  et  al.  1991;  Munro  1995).  This  argument  appeared  as  early  as  Hardin  in  his 
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discussion  of  the  tragedy  of  the  commons.  It  was  given  a scientific  justification  in  the 
Limits  to  Growth  published  by  Meadows  et  a).  (1972).  In  a later  book  (Meadows  et  al. 

1 992,  p.  7),  the  authors  state  that  the  current  socioeconomic  system  has  “overshot  its 
limits”  for  renewable  and  nonrenewable  resources,  as  well  as  overloaded  the  ability  of  the 
planet  to  absorb  pollutants.  This  view  has  been  supported  by  a number  of  other  writers 
(Maser  1997;  Doob  1995;  Caldwell  1984;  Rees  1990). 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  belief  that  human  beings  are  ultimately  bound  by  the  laws 
of  nature.  Neither  our  economic  systems  nor  our  technology  can  save  us  from  eventually 
having  to  face  these  laws.  As  an  example.  Rees  (1990)  in  criticizing  modern  economic 
theory  argues  that  it  makes  a fundamental  mistake  when  it  assumes  that  infinite  growth  is 
possible.  He  holds  that  this  is  fundamentally  flawed  because  it  ignores  the  2nd  law  of 
thermodynamics  by  forgetting  that  all  production  is  in  fact  a type  of  consumption.  The 
use  of  the  natural  environment  as  a waste  sink  degrades  the  already  finite  carrying 
capacity  of  nature.  True  sustainability  must  limit  the  pollutant  discharges  to  the  point 
where  the  environment  can  absorb  it.  Munda  (2001)  makes  the  same  point  that  all  natural 
and  physical  processes  are  ultimately  consumers  of  energy.  Ultimately,  economic 
systems  are  dependent  on  the  available  amount  of  energy;  thus  any  development  model 
must  take  into  account  the  physical,  not  economic  limits  of  the  planet. 

Although  some  scholars  argue  that  natural  capital  can  be  replaced  as  it  is  depleted 
though  the  use  of  technology  (Simon  1981 ),  others  disagree  (Berkedal  2000).  Given  that 
there  are  limits  to  human  growth,  and  that  human  beings  are  ultimately  subject  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  there  is  a strong  skepticism  among  these  writers  that  the  market  and 
technology  can  overcome  the  limits.  They  would  argue  for  what  has  been  called  “strong” 
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sustainability,  namely,  that  there  are  limits  to  the  substitutability  of  man-made  and  natural 
capital  (Munda  2001 ; Pearce  and  Barbier  2000)/’  Natural  capital,  this  argument  goes, 
provides  goods  to  human  beings  that  cannot  be  realistically  replaced  with  man-made 
products  (Daly  1991). 

If  technology  cannot  fix  these  dilemmas,  then  there  must  be  structural  changes  to  the 
economic  and  technological  system  in  which  we  live.  Meadows  et  al.  state  that  in  a 
“complex  and  finite  world.'’  the  more  economic  and  technological  fixes  are  applied  to 
overcome  limits,  the  more  likely  that  other  limits  will  arise  due  to  their  inescapable  costs. 
For  this  reason.  Meadows  et  al.  calls  for  a redefinition  of  ‘development'  away  from 
physical  expansion  to  a qualitative  development  that  serves  essential  social  needs  and 
ensures  sustainability  (1992,  p.  210).  This  structural  change  would  include  sensitivity  to 
signals  that  tell  us  that  we  are  approaching  “overshoot”  of  vital  resources.  Other  writers 
make  similar  arguments  (Daly  1980;  Tisdell  1988;  Maser  1997;  Odum  et  al.  1998).  In  the 
view  of  Daly,  current  economic  policy  “angelizes”  GNP  while  ignoring  the  limits  to 
growth.  Only  be  redefining  ‘development’  in  such  a way  as  that  it  defines  the  optimal 
level  of  growth  within  the  confines  of  the  ecosystem  will  SD  make  any  sense.  In  the 
words  of  Rees  (1990,  p.  1 8),  “True  sustainability  requires  radically  different  economics 
that  recognizes  the  processes  and  limits  to  the  biosphere.” 

This  criticism  of  unlimited  economic  growth  also  implies  a questioning  of  unlimited 
material  abundance  as  an  unqualified  good.  Much  of  the  SD  literature  challenges  the 
consumer  culture  of  developed  societies,  claiming  that  this  culture  encourages  the  over 

6 Weak  sustainability,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  defined  as  the  belief  that 
environmental  goods  are  indeed  replaceable  to  a large  extent  with  other  goods,  given 
efficient  markets  and  the  application  of  technology. 
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use  of  resources  and  the  creation  of  dangerous  waste  products  that  natural  systems  cannot 
indefinitely  absorb.  Kates,  while  discussing  the  relationship  between  global  population 
growth  and  consumption,  describes  a global  economic  system  that  is  based  on  increasing 
the  number  of  consumers  and  their  consumption.  In  this  system,  unchecked  by  other 
forces,  consumption  is  more  dangerous  than  population  growth.  He  warns  that,  ‘'To 
study  consumption  in  this  light  is  to  risk  concluding  that  a sustainability  transition  might 
require  profound  changes  in  the  making  and  selling  of  things  and  in  the  opportunities  that 
provides.”  (Kates  2000,  p.  96) 

Another  aspect  of  the  NEP  paradigm,  that  of  anti-anthropocentrism,  is  perhaps  more 
debatable  within  the  SD  literature,  with  some  literature  emphasizing  it  and  others  not. 

The  debate  hinges  on  whether  the  preservation  of  non-human  species  should  be  based  on 
their  value  to  us  through  their  place  in  the  ecosystems  on  which  we  depend,  or  on  respect 
for  their  inherent  worth.  OCF  argues  for  protection  of  non-human  species  from  the 
perspective  that  their  extinction  would  lead  to  fewer  opportunities  for  future  generations. 
Others  (Schmuck  and  Schultz  2002;  Cock  2002;  Noss  and  Cooperrider  1994)  are  critical 
of  what  they  see  as  a utilitarian  argument  for  protecting  non-human  species.  The 
difficulty  in  this  is  that  many  species  may  not  have  any  direct  usefulness  for  human 
beings;  a plant,  for  instance,  may  have  no  medicinal  purpose  that  can  justify  its  continued 
existence.  The  argument  holds  that  only  by  recognizing  the  inherent  value  of  non-human 
species  can  they  be  protected.  Despite  this  internal  debate,  SD  adherents  do  appear  to  be 
consistent  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  protecting  non  -human  species. 

Of  course,  underlying  all  of  these  concerns  is  the  belief  that  if  the  DSP  does  not 
change,  human  kind  will  face  steady  erosion  of  natural  systems  that  will  threaten  human 
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well-being  and  even  perhaps  its  ultimate  survival  (Maser  1997;  Caldwell  1984). 
Sustainability  requires  a change  in  behavior,  both  in  society  and  in  individuals.  Although 
nature  has  a certain  amount  of  resiliency,  the  human  quest  for  more  material  goods,  the 
extinction  of  non-human  species,  the  dumping  of  wastes,  etc.  will  lead  to  an  ecological 
crisis.  In  the  first  chapter  of  OCF  there  is  the  warning  that  “many  regions  of  the  world 
today  face  risks  of  irreversible  damage  to  the  human  environment  that  threaten  the  basis 
for  human  progress”  (WCED  1987,  p.  27).  Calling  for  a new  path  of  human  development 
Bruce  Alberts,  the  president  for  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  maintains  that  the 
future  will  bring  a world  that  is  more  crowded,  warmer,  more  consuming,  less 
biologically  diverse  and  more  stressed.  These  trends  “can  not  be  supported  indefinitely” 
(Alberts  2000,  p.  xi). 

“Radical”  versus  “incremental”  sustainable  development 

There  is  some  debate  regarding  how  and  to  what  degree  behavior  must  change.  As 
Schmandt  (2000)  points  out,  there  is  a “radical”  position  and  an  “incremental”  position  in 
SD.  The  so-called  radical  position  advocates  a ‘small  is  beautiful”  approach  that  would 
radically  alter  the  market  and  industrial  forces  at  work  in  the  world,  which  they  see  as 
leading  inevitably  to  catastrophe.  This  position  claims  that  only  a no-growdh  strategy  that 
reduces  Western  consumption  and  use  of  resources,  while  simultaneously  curbing 
population  growth  and  poverty  in  developing  countries,  can  save  humanity,  because  any 
other  strategy  runs  afoul  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  This  position  often  advocates 
strong  state  intervention  to  bring  about  these  reforms. 

The  so-called  incremental  approach  to  SD,  however,  makes  far  less  sweeping 
recommendations.  Though  recognizing  the  limits  to  growdh  and  the  need  to  curb 
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consumption,  advocates  of  this  position  argue  that  such  radical  change  described  above  is 
not  possible  given  the  inevitable  population  growth  over  the  next  century.  There  must  be 
growth  in  jobs,  housing  and  food.  Current  problems  are  seen  primarily  as  instances  of 
specific  market  and  political  failures,  not  in  the  failure  of  these  systems  as  a whole.  By 
tweaking  the  system  to  correct  these  isolated  problems,  usually  by  altering  the  incentives 
that  the  market  and  political  systems  offer,  SD  can  be  advanced.  The  Brundtland 
Commission’s  report  advocated  this  approach  as  discussed  above,  as  did  Agenda  21  and 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (OECD,  2001).  This  is 
the  most  prevalent  view  in  the  literature. 

Social  links 

Although  implicit  in  the  NEP,  the  environment’s  causal  link  to  social  issues,  and  that 
between  economic  and  social  concerns,  are  not  directly  addressed  by  the  NEP  as 
described  by  Dunlap  et  al.  In  the  SD  literature  these  elements  are  brought  out  more  and 
interwoven  into  a complex  discussion.  So  at  this  point  I want  to  discuss  these  attributes 
of  SD. 

In  OCF,  the  Brundtland  Commission  held  that  changing  the  quality  of  growth  and 
meeting  essential  needs  of  all  people  w'ere  necessary  to  insure  that  poverty  in  developing 
nations  would  be  dealt  with  (WCED  1987).  Much  of  the  research  on  SD  that  followed 
has  focused  on  the  problems  of  balancing  economic  development  and  environmental 
protection  in  developing  nations  (see  for  instance:  Njoku  1986;  Bartelmus  1986;  Stone 
1992;  World  Bank  1995;  Siedinan  1996;  Edoho  1996).  This  research  has  examined  the 
link  between  environmental  destruction  and  poverty  in  developing  nations.  Deforestation 
is  a prime  example  of  this  problem,  because  it  can  lead  to  destruction  of  species,  soil 
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erosion,  and  both  air  and  water  pollution.  Much  of  the  deforestation  in  turn  is  driven  by 
poverty  and  population  growth  (Myers  2001;  Gillis  and  Vincent  2000). 

A number  of  scholars  have  focused  on  the  inequities  in  the  international  system  that 
leads  to  these  problems.  Many  developing  nations  saw  OCF  as  an  attempt  to  hold  back 
their  development  plans  while  shielding  developed  nations  from  making  sacrifices. 
(Beckerman  1992;  Conca  et  al.  1995,  p.207).  Some  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  attempts  to 
confront  global  warming  and  biodiversity  loss  are  no  less  than  “environmental 
colonialism”  because  they  ignore  the  high  consumption  rates  of  northern  nations  while 
demanding  that  developing  nations  control  their  growth  rate  (Agarwal  and  Narain  2001; 
Shiva  2001). 

Others  have  looked  at  the  inequities  within  nations;  as  an  example,  the  status  of 
women  has  garnered  a great  deal  of  attention.  Writers  (Haq  2001:  Razavi  2001)  speak  of 
the  need  to  empower  women  to  insure  that  development  will  be  democratic  and  durable. 
Doing  this  will  have  positive  effects  on  the  environment,  because  such  things  as 
population  growth  have  been  linked  to  the  fact  that  women  have  few  economic 
opportunities  other  than  marriage,  and  once  in  marriage  have  little  access  to  birth  control 
methods  due  to  lack  of  education,  poverty  and  social  mores.  Harris  (2001),  for  instance, 
cites  the  voluntary  reduction  of  birthrates  in  Kerala.  India,  due  to  improved  access  of 
women  to  education  and  health  care. 

There  is  a strain  of  thought  in  the  SD  literature  that  reducing  poverty  by  increasing 
economic  growth  will  have  the  effect  of  improving  environmental  quality.  In  this  view 
economic  growth  and  environmental  degradation  follow  the  Environmental  Kuznet’s 
Curve  (Stem  2001;  Pearce  and  Barbier  2000).  The  argument  holds  that  people  sacrifice 
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environmental  amenities  in  an  effort  to  secure  their  basic  needs,  but  at  the  point  these 
needs  are  met  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  environmental  goods,  environmental 
damage  levels  off  and  goes  down.  As  Beckerman  (1992,  p.  481)  says,  "‘in  the  end  the 
best-and  probably  the  only-way  to  attain  a decent  environment  is  to  become  rich..” 

However,  to  many  if  not  most  in  the  SD  movement,  indefinitely  growing  the  economy 
to  eliminate  poverty  is  untenable  given  the  assumption  that  there  are  limits  to  growth. 
Pearce  and  Barbier  (2000)  point  out  that  the  Kuznet  Curve  only  applies  in  cases  of 
environmental  degradation  that  have  short  term  and  local  impacts,  but  is  less  likely  to 
hold  in  cases  that  have  long-term  and  global  impacts.  There  are  also  those  that  make  the 
argument  that  economic  growth  actually  worsens  poverty  by  masking  embedded  social 
problems.  Ophuls  and  Boyan  (1998)  argue  that  throughout  American  history  a growing 
economy  has  hidden  inequalities  between  the  social  classes;  as  long  as  everyone's  slice 
of  the  economic  upie”  was  growing,  people  were  satisfied  and  unwilling  to  challenge  the 
inequalities  in  the  system.  However,  as  ecological  limits  are  approached  this  will  become 
less  feasible  and  American  society  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  inequalities  in  wealth  and 
other  categories.  Daly  maintains  that  economic  development  must  be  redefined  in  such  a 
way  that  the  needs  of  the  poor  are  met.  Instead  of  “angelizing”  GNP  by  using  that  as  a 
standard  of  economic  health,  real  development  must  alleviate  poverty  (Daly  1998).  Only 
a more  fair  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  end  of  superfluous  consumption  will  lead  to  the 
balancing  the  need  of  protecting  the  environment  and  meeting  the  needs  of  all  (Rahman 
2001). 

A resource  book  for  communities  striving  for  sustainability  summarizes  the 
relationship  between  equity,  economics  and  environmental  protection  when  it  states: 
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Social  equity  demands  that  \ve  balance  the  needs  of  the  biosphere  with  the 
needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  population,  the  world’s  poor. 

Within  the  developed  nations,  this  in  turn  means  that  we  must  balance  the 
needs  of  the  biosphere  with  the  needs  of  our  own  poor.  But  in  doing  so 
we  can  no  longer  rely  on  our  200-hundred  year  tradition  of  material 
growth  as  the  primary  instrument  of  social  policy  (Roseland  1998,  p.  4). 

Another  aspect  where  social  considerations  enter  into  the  SD  debate  is  that  of  social 
capital.  Social  capital,  as  defined  by  Robert  Putnam  (1993),  is  the  network  of  social 
relations  that  facilitate  healthier  communities,  more  effective  governance,  and  trust.  The 
argument  made  by  some  within  the  SD  movement  is  that  strong  social  capital  enhances 
both  the  economic  and  environmental  legs  of  sustainability  in  a number  of  ways.  With 
high  social  capital,  people  are  more  willing  to  take  a broader  view  of  the  world  and  work 
together  to  solve  mutual  problems  (Pearce  and  Barbier  2000). 

Criteria  for  Judging  Knowledge  Claims 

The  epistemic  community  model  assumes  that  knowledge  is  socially  constructed  in 
that  our  knowledge  is  based — in  part — -on  our  assumptions,  beliefs  and  social  context. 
“Reality”  cannot  be  directly  known.  However,  this  does  not  preclude  gaining  knowledge. 
Ontologically,  the  epistemic  community  model  assumes  a realist  position  that  holds  there 
is  a real  world  existing  apart  from  the  perceiver’s  mind.  Epistemologically,  given  this 
assumption,  a consensus  about  truth  can  be  developed,  and  knowledge  about  the  world 
can  evolve  over  time.  This  truth  can  be  gained  through  internally  developed  criteria  that 
allow  contending  views  to  be  compared. 

In  the  case  of  the  community  involved  in  ozone  depletion,  the  criteria  were  things  such 
as  satellite  imagery,  chemical  analysis,  and  computer  modeling.  In  the  case  of 
sustainable  development,  validating  knowledge  is  not  that  straightforward  because  of  the 
multitaceted  nature  of  sustainability  and  the  uncertain  time  horizons  involved  For 
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instance,  we  can  hypothesize  that  a system  is  sustainable  in  a Popperian  sense  (1959,  p. 

42,  1965,  p.  41)  in  that  we  can  certainly  falsify  that  it  is  sustainable;  if  it  collapses,  it  is 

not  sustainable.  But  other  than  this  drastic  scenario  we  can  never  prove  definitively  that  it 

is  actually  sustainable  for  it  may  cease  functioning  tomorrow  -or  never.  The  best  that  can 

be  hoped  for  is  that,  over  time,  the  system  can  “prove  its  mettle"  as  Popper  might  put  it. 

Consequently,  for  society  to  develop  there  must  be  mechanisms  that  will  allow  it  to 

leant  and  adapt  to  changes,  positive  or  negative,  over  time.  Harrison  calls  this  “social 

adaptive  capacity,"  which  he  defines  as: 

the  capacity  of  a human  community  to  adapt  to  its  (human  and  natural) 
environment  through  ideational  and  institutional  changes  while 
maintaining  social  cohesion  and  collective  action.  (2000,  p.  Ill) 

The  SD  community  typically  advocates  two  methods — indicators  and  stake-holder 

consensus  building— of  generating  the  requisite  informational  feedback. 

Indicators  as  a test  of  validity 

The  first  is  the  use  of  indicators  to  measure  various  variables  such  as  resource  use, 
pollutants,  poverty  and  so  forth  (Hempel  1999,  p.  63).  A UN  document  states  that 
indicators: 

can  translate  physical  and  social  science  knowledge  into  manageable  units 
of  information  that  can  facilitate  the  decision-making  process.  They  can 
help  to  measure  and  calibrate  progress  towards  sustainable  development 
goals.  They  can  provide  early  warning,  sounding  the  alarm  in  time  to 
prevent  economic,  social  and  environmental  damage.  They  are  important 
tools  to  communicate  ideas,  thoughts  and  values... (UN  2001 , p.  3) 

The  development  and  use  of  indicators  is  widespread  in  the  SD  movement.  The  World 

Bank  has  advocated  the  use  of  indicators  to  measure  environmental  sustainability.  In 

Europe  for  instance,  twelve  cities  in  eight  countries  participated  in  the  Sustainability 

Index  Project  (SIP),  a program  set  up  to  measure  the  environmental  health  of  each  city. 
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To  measure  their  progress  towards  sustainable  development,  these  cities  set  indexes  by 
which  they  kept  track  of  such  things  as  community  involvement,  pollution,  the  amount  of 
green  space,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  resources  were  used  (Deelstra  1 995). 

In  the  United  States,  a number  of  communities  have  developed  indicators  to  track  their 
movement  either  towards  or  away  from  sustainability.  Sustainable  Seattle  developed  a 
set  of  indicators  in  a multi-step  process  (EPA  1997).  After  group  of  2.5  advisors  or 
“trustees”  laid  out  the  outline  of  the  project;  a task  team  then  developed  an  initial  set  of 
indicators.  Then,  over  a series  of  meetings  where  250  community  members  attended,  a 
total  of  40  indicators  were  developed  in  four  categories:  environment,  population  and 
resources,  economy  and  culture  and  society.  Some  of  the  indicators  included  tracking 
the  number  of  children  in  poverty,  the  total  population  of  the  region,  the  number  of  wild 
salmon  in  local  streams,  and  adult  literacy  rates.  Santa  Monica,  using  a similar  public 
process,  developed  a set  of  sixteen  indicators  for  its  sustainability  program  (SCN  1998). 

In  addition  several  universities,  such  as  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  the  University 
of  Florida,  have  attempted  to  draw  up  indicators  for  measuring  sustainability  (Penn  State 
1998;  Greening  UF  2004). 

Stakeholder  participation  as  a test  of  validity 

Another  criterion  that  many  SD  adherents  put  forward  as  a way  of  judging  the  validity 
of  knowledge  is  the  use  of  a stakeholder-generated  consensus  building  (Capello  et  al. 
2002,;  Maser  et  al.  1998;  Carew-Reid  et  al.  1994).  The  idea  that  policy  formation,  to  be 
effective,  must  include  a representative  sample  of  the  stakeholders  in  the  community,  is 
not  a new?  one.  It  has  been  appeared  in  the  context  of  ecosystem  management  and  the 
negotiation  of  hazardous  waste  disposal  (Lee  1993;  Williams  and  Mather.y  1995).  In  the 
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context  of  SD,  Prugh  et  al.  (2000)  argues  for  a "‘strong  democracy"  where  the  people, 

acting  as  citizens,  are  fully  engaged.  Milbrath  (1989)  argues  that  citizen  involvement  is 

necessary  for  the  social  learning  necessary  for  sustainability  to  occur;  it  augments  the 

decision-making  ability  of  policymakers.  As  Blackburn  states: 

Consideration  of  these  community  concerns  must  be  pail  of  the  formula 
leading  to  sustainable  development.  Virtually  all  parties  involved  with 
sustainable  development  agree  that  meaningful  stakeholder  involvement 
and  consideration  of  community  concerns  is  absolutely  essential  in  a 
model  of  sustainable  development...  A goal  of  sustainable  development  is 
to  develop  co-operative  processes  that  will  result  in  the  meaningful 
participation  of  the  affected  public  in  decision-making.  (2000,  p.  177) 

Policy  Goals 

In  the  realm  of  policy  goals,  the  indicators  are  by  and  large  indicative  of  the  policy 
goals  of  the  SD  community.  The  specific  policy  goals  vary  from  project  to  project,  but 
there  do  seem  to  be  some  broad  categories  that  can  be  discussed.  As  examples, 
protection  of  the  resource  base  through  a variety  of  means  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
literature.  This  could  be  accomplished  through  reduction  of  consumption  by  promoting 
energv  efficiency,  recycling  and  mass  transit.  Protecting  green  space  and  agricultural 
lands  are  often  policy  goals.  Some  goals  are  unique  to  the  area  developing  the  indicators. 
Sustainable  Seattle,  for  instance,  included  in  its  indicator  set  one  that  tracked  the  number 
of  salmon  in  local  rivers,  because  salmon  was  seen  as  defining  characteristic  of  the  city 
(EPA  1997).  Controlling  urban  sprawl  is  a very  important  goal  of  the  SD  movement  as 
it  is  seen  as  contributing  to  a whole  list  of  unsustainable  outcomes,  from  higher  energy 
usage,  habitat  destruction  and  pollution  (Camagni  et  al.  2002;  Lietman  1999;  Roseland 
1998).  Reducing  poverty  through  organizing  the  poor,  provision  of  a living  wage, 
affordable  housing  and  more  jobs  are  often  listed  as  policy  goals  (Gillis  and  Vincent 
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2000;  Roseland  1998;  Carley  and  Christie  2000).  Revitalizing  older  neighborhoods  is 
often  mentioned  as  a means  to  not  only  prevent  urban  sprawl  but  also  provide  better 
opportunities  for  citizens. 

Conclusion 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  I have  argued  that  adherents  of  sustainable  development 
form  an  epistemic  community.  This  community,  which  is  worldwide  in  scope,  has 
sought  to  influence  policy  in  the  United  States.  The  next  chapter  will  discuss  the  two 
case  studies  and  outline  the  methodology  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  3 
THE  STUDY 

Introduction 

In  the  previous  chapter,  I discussed  a means  of  identifying  the  SD  community  by  using 
the  episteinic  community  model.  In  this  model.  I will  outline  the  methodology  that  was 
used  to  investigate  two  groups  that  have  potential  ties  to  the  SD  epistemic  community. 
Both  are  non-profit,  non-governmental  organizations  that  formed  partnerships  with  local 
government  entities  to  improve  the  urban  areas  where  they  were  located. 

The  Case  Studies 

The  first  case  study  examines  Sustainable  Alachua  County  (SAC).  The  group  was 
selected  in  part  for  the  obvious  fact  of  the  name.  When  the  initial  research  for  this  project 
was  begun,  SAC  was  appearing  in  local  newspapers  and  conferences  as  an  active 
organization.  It  had  signed  a contract  with  the  city  government  to  engage  in  community 
education  and  to  set  up  an  indicator  database  that  would  measure  the  quality  of  life  of  that 
community  as  well  as  to  educate  the  community  education.  SAC  was  beginning  to  be 
noticed  in  wider  circles  when  the  Florida  Sustainable  Communities  Center  referred  to  the 
organization  on  its  web  site  in  1998  (Shea  1998). 

The  second  case  study  is  Jacksonville  Community  Council.  Inc.  (JCCI)  located  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  The  JCCI  indicator  project  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
sustainable  development  literature  as  an  example  (DID  2001;  Lehman  1998a;  FSCC 
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2000;  Leitman  1999;  Corson  1995;  SCN  1998).  Furthermore  JCCI  proclaims  itself  as  a 
“pioneer  " of  urban  indicators  (JCCI  2003),  having  funded  its  first  report  in  1985.  It.  like 
SAC,  also  has  ties  with  local  government,  which  supplies  part  of  the  group's  funding. 
Looking  at  these  cases,  questions  arise.  In  the  case  of  JCCI,  the  organization  was 
founded  in  the  1970s  and  its  indicator  project  was  first  produced  in  1985.  This  predates 
the  publication  of  OCF , the  work  that  is  commonly  seen  as  the  beginning  of  the 
sustainable  development  movement.  Since  JCCI  predates  the  publication  of  OCF  by 
several  years,  is  it  truly  an  epistemic  community  in  the  SD  mold?  As  for  SAC,  it 
appeared  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  was  a SD  organization,  but  determining  if  it  did  indeed 
fit  the  profile  was  an  interesting  question. 

Both  organizations  are  arguably  representative  of  the  indicator  project  movement  here 
in  the  United  States.  The  production  and  use  of  indicators  is  common  to  both.  Obviously, 
like  many  other  projects  around  the  country,  both  the  case  studies  involve  the 
development  and  use  of  indicators  that  statistically  monitor  key  trends  in  their  respective 
communities.  Both  are  local  efforts  to  monitor  quality  of  life;  this  appears  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  overall  trend  in  the  United  States  of  bottom  up  approaches  to  sustaining 
quality  of  life.  Both  cases  also  involve  the  input  of  volunteers  who,  operating  with 
official  sponsorship,  come  together  to  develop  the  indicators.  Again,  this  seems  to  be 
typical  of  the  indicator  projects  around  the  nation.  The  question  arises  however  whether 
the  two  projects  are  motivated  by  the  same  fundamental  beliefs. 

Although  there  are  similar  indicators  between  the  two  projects,  upon  a cursory 
examination  there  are  some,  potentially  significant,  differences.  These  could  be  important 
because  the  differences  in  categories  could  represent  differences  in  value  commitments. 
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causal  beliefs  and  policy  goals  of  the  two  organizations.  The  SAC  project  has  twelve 
categories  of  indicators,  while  the  JCCI  project  has  nine.  There  are  categories  that  do  not 
match  between  the  two  projects.  The  SAC  project  includes  categories  for  “Land  Use” 
and  “Agriculture,”  together  with  categories  called  "‘Conservation  of  Nature"  and 
“Stewardship.”  These  are  four  categories  that  have  been  closely  identified  with  the 
sustainability  movement,  perhaps  showing  a greater  connection  to  that  movement  than 
the  JCCI  project,  which  has  only  one  category,  “Natural  Environment,”  that  speaks  to  the 
environmental  issue.  JCCI  has  a category  called  “Government  and  Politics”  while  SAC 
has  a category  called  “Civic  Engagement”;  perhaps  this  indicates  a fundamental 
difference  in  the  way  governance  is  considered  in  their  respective  communities. 

Jacksonville  as  the  base  of  JCCI  is  interesting.  It  is  a large  metropolitan  area  with  a 
diverse  economy.  In  the  past  thirty  years  it  has  experienced  a large  growth  spurt  that 
threatens  to  overwhelm  many  of  the  amenities  that  brought  so  many  there  in  the  first 
place.  The  development  of  the  JCCI  project  can  be  seen  as  a response  to  these  changes. 
In  addition,  Jacksonville  has  been  an  innovator  in  public  administration  even  before  the 
JCCI  project.  In  the  late  1960s,  the  city  government  of  Jacksonville  merged  with  the 
government  of  Duval  County.  The  consolidation  of  city  and  county  government  and 
services  was  considered  somewhat  revolutionary  at  the  time.  This  history  of  innovation 
could  explain  in  part  the  creation  of  JCCI. 

Gainesville  is  a moderately  sized  city  located  Alachua  in  County  in  the  north  central 
part  of  Florida.  Its  economy  depends  largely  on  government  services,  which  includes  a 
large  public  university.  The  surrounding  county  of  Alachua  is  rural  with  a large 
agricultural  component.  Like  Jacksonville,  the  city  is  located  in  rapidly  growing  Florida. 
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The  regional  growth  pangs  have  been  a topic  of  political  debate  in  Gainesville  for  many 
years,  and  the  creation  of  SAC  is  part  of  that  history.  Because  Alachua  County  is  still 
largely  rural,  the  SAC  project  could  be  seen  as  a proactive  attempt  to  control  growth.  The 
preservation  of  a small  town  lifestyle  could  have  been  a motivation  behind  the  creation  of 
SAC.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  City  of  Gainesville  (COG)  applied,  two 
weeks  before  SAC  made  its  debut,  to  the  state’s  Department  of  Community  Affairs  for  a 
“sustainable  community”  designation  (Ritchie  1996a,  1996b).  The  designation  would 
open  the  way  for  the  city  to  receive  state  grants  to  implement  programs  designed  to 
enhance  its  sustainability.  Gainesville  was  also  cited  by  the  FSCC  as  being  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  sustainability,  offering  the  rest  of  the  state  a “Ph.D.”  in  how  to  go  about  it  (FSCC 
2002b). 

Another  difference  between  the  Gainesville  and  Jacksonville  projects  is  the  lack  of 
consolidation  of  county  and  city  governments  in  Gainesville/Alachua  County.  Unlike  the 
unified  government  in  Duval  County  that  could  facilitate  the  implementation  of  JCCI 
recommendations,  the  divided  government  of  Alachua  County  could  present  challenges 
to  the  SAC’s  aims. 

The  case  studies  were  selected,  in  part,  for  their  convenience  to  the  researcher.  The 
SAC  project  is  located  in  the  same  community  as  the  University  of  Florida,  while  the 
JCCI  project  is  in  nearby  Jacksonville,  approximately  eighty  miles  away.  The  nearness 
of  the  two  studies  will  facilitate  the  research  project  by  reducing  time  and  resource 
expenditures. 
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Research  Questions  and  Hypotheses 

As  mentioned  before,  decision-makers  in  government  often  look  to  an  epistemic 
community  for  guidance  when  the  decision-makers  are  confronted  with  uncertainty. 
Examples  of  epistemic  communities  aiding  policy-makers  include  the  formation  of  the 
Mediterranean  Plan  to  clean  up  marine  pollution  and  the  Montreal  Protocol  on  ozone 
depletion.  In  each  case,  the  epistemic  communities  were  important  catalysts  for  change. 
Thus  a key  assumption  of  the  epistemic  model  is  that  epistemic  communities  do  indeed 
have  influence.  The  respect  that  policy-makers  give  these  communities  is  one  that 
differentiates  an  epistemic  community  from  an  interest  group  (Haas  1992).  Both  the 
JC'CI  and  SAC  projects  appear  to  have  some  connections  to  government  circles.  The 
question  arose  as  to  what  manner  of  connection. 

Shared  values  are  also  important  to  the  epistemic  community  model.  In  each  of  the 
two  case  studies,  entrepreneurs  and  volunteers  were  largely  responsible  for  developing 
the  indicators.  Questions  arose  as  to  who  these  people  were,  and  why  they  chose  to 
participate.  From  preliminary  research  there  didn’t  appear  to  be  any  professional 
linkages  among  them  in  the  same  sense  that  a group  of  trained  biochemists  or 
disarmament  experts  have.  No  professional  credentials  were  required  for  participation, 
at  least  none  that  I derived  from  the  initial  stages  of  my  research.  The  participants 
seemed  to  be  a diverse  group  drawn  from  the  larger  communities  in  which  they  lived. 

However,  there  could  have  been  underlying  linkages.  The  people  who  participated  in 
these  projects  were  not  randomly  selected.  Most  participants  were  self-selected,  while 
others  (in  the  case  of  Jacksonville)  were  chosen  for  leadership  positions  by  JCCI.  What 
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do  these  people  have  in  common  that  leads  them  to  become  involved  in  developing  urban 
indicators? 

In  the  case  of  the  Mediterranean  Action  Plan,  a diverse  group  of  politicians  and 
scientists  were  brought  into  an  informal  alliance  together  to  fight  pollution  in  that  region. 
The  common  belief  that  they  shared  was  their  commitment  to  ecological  principles  (Haas 
1989).  It  seemed  reasonable  to  predict  that  there  was  some  similar  thread  of 
commonality  among  the  participants  in  each  of  the  two  case  studies  selected.  That 
commonality  may  be  shared  ecological  commitments  or  some  other  sort  of  shared  values. 
Determining  what  those  values  are  is  a major  goal  of  this  research.  My  first  hypothesis 
is: 

HI:  Those  volunteers  working  on  the  construction  of  the  indicator  projects  comprise  an 
epistemic  community.  An  epistemic  community  is  a knowledge-based  group  of 
individuals  that  share  several  characteristics:  a)  common  normative  beliefs  among  the 
individuals  who  participate,  b)  shared  causal  beliefs  among  those  individuals,  c) 
internally-defined  tests  that  the  group  has  confidence  in  judging  the  validity  of 
knowledge  claims,  and  d)  a common  policy  enterprise. 

Even  among  harmonious  epistemic  communities  there  will  be  disagreement  among 
members  over  relevant  facts  and  procedures  in  the  process  of  generating  knowledge 
about  the  quality  of  life  in  their  community.  In  the  case  of  indicator  projects,  though  the 
participants  may  agree  on  certain  broad  objectives,  there  may  be  disagreement  regarding 
precise  measures  of  quality  of  life.  Various  competing  views  may  arise  that  must  be 
resolved  before  a final  list  of  indicators  is  published.  How  this  consensus  is  reached  is  at 
the  heart  of  understanding  how  knowledge  is  constructed.  In  keeping  with  the  idea  that 
the  epistemic  community  has  some  claim  to  objective  knowledge,  this  process  could  be 
couched  in  non-political  language  to  hide  major  disagreements  or  hidden  agendas.  My 
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next  hypothesis  is  rooted  in  the  question  of  how  precisely  the  process  of  constructing 
indicator  projects  is  accomplished: 

H2:  There  will  be  a process  of  knowledge  construction  whereby  i ndividuals  within  the 
epistemic  community  of  each  urban  indicator  project  will  seek  to  reach  a consensus  on 
what  indicators  will  be  used.  This  process  will  be  a competition  between  different 
cognitive  framings  of  the  concepts  of  “sustainability”  and/or  “quality  of  life.” 

So  far  the  discussion  has  focused  on  what  goes  on  within  a single  project.  But  there 
still  remains  the  question  of  what  values  are  common  between  the  two  organizations.  The 
Gainesville  indicator  project  clearly  identifies  that  one  of  its  primary  goals  is  to  develop  a 
more  sustainable  community.  The  Jacksonville  project,  although  it  began  before  the 
publication  of  Our  Common  Future,  is  listed  as  a sustainable  development  project  in  the 
literature.  The  indicator  projects  in  the  two  cases  may  share  a conceptual  foundation  that 
are  the  result  of  individuals  in  each  group  reading  the  same  books,  talking  to  the  same 
people,  and  so  forth. 

However  as  noted  in  the  discussion  above,  the  indicator  project  movement  at  large  may 
be  rooted  in  number  of  different  conceptual  movements.  The  SAC  project,  explicitly 
geared  toward  developing  sustainability,  has  been  characterized  as  a grassroots  effort  that 
sought  the  involvement  of  many  diverse  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  the  connections 
between  the  JCCI  project  and  the  larger  sustainable  development  community  may  have 
been  exaggerated.  For  one  thing,  “sustainability”  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  JCCI 
literature  that  was  been  examined  in  the  preliminary  research  phase  of  this  work.  In 
addition,  the  power  structure  in  Jacksonville  has  been  characterized  as  a “growth 
machine”  where  business  and  government  elites  seek  to  expand  economic  growth  with 
little  or  no  constraints  (Swanson  1990).  The  partial  funding  of  the  JCCI  project  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  suggests  that  the  JCCI  project  may  support  the  interests  of  the 
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business  community  rather  than  the  broader  goals  of  sustainability  that  address  ecological 
and  social  issues.  Thus  there  could  be  a fundamental  difference  between  how  the  groups 
in  the  case  studies  conceptualize  ‘’quality  of  life”  and  "sustainability.”  If  there  are 
fundamental  differences,  then  the  two  groups  cannot  be  said  to  form  a larger  epistemic 
community.  The  next  hypothesis  seeks  to  clarify  this  question: 

H3:  Those  persons  in  both  the  SACI  and  JCCI  urban  indicator  projects  will  together  form 
a larger  epistemic  community.  That  is,  they  will  have  common  values  and  policy  goals 
that  are  the  result  of  shared  literary  sources  and/or  communication  between  individuals 
within  the  projects. 

The  final  hypothesis  relates  more  specifically  to  the  issue  of  sustainability.  Indicator 
projects  have  been  linked  to  sustainable  development  or  sustainable  livelihoods,  as  has 
been  already  been  mentioned.  The  final  hypothesis  will  propose: 

H4:  Both  the  indicator  projects  will  be  linked  to  the  larger  sustainable  development 
movement. 

Methodology 

The  case  study  approach  has  been  used  before  to  examine  epistemic  communities 
(Haas  1992;  Drake  and  Nicholaidis  1992;  Thomas  1997).  In  their  study  of  the  role  of 
epistemic  communities  in  influencing  the  recognition  of  international  trade  in  services, 
Drake  and  Nicholaidis  (1992)  call  their  approach  thick  description.  Thick  description  is  a 
term  used  by  anthropologists  such  as  Gifford  Geertz  to  describe  an  ethnographic 
approach  that  focuses  on  the  interpretation  and  flow  of  social  discourse  (Geertz  1 994) 
This  interpretative  approach  seeks  to  get  beyond  simplistic  descriptions  of  overt  social 
behavior  to  uncover  deeper,  sometimes  hidden  meaning  behind  the  actions  of  social 
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Previous  work  in  the  study  of  epistemic  communities  has  focused  on  the  process  in 
which  they  construct  knowledge  in  the  face  of  uncertainty  by  developing  a qualitative 
narrative  of  their  origins,  beliefs,  actions  and  impact  on  policy.  These  studies  read  very 
much  like  historical  accounts.  For  instance,  Kapstein  (1992)  discusses  the  role  of  central 
bankers  in  the  international  monetary  system  during  the  financial  crisis  of  the  early 
1980s.  In  the  discussion,  Kapstein  reconstructs  the  conditions  that  led  up  to  the  crisis  as 
well  as  the  actions  of  the  major  economic  players  in  response  to  the  crisis.  A chronology 
of  events  is  presented  and  the  role  of  nations,  government  agencies,  and  individuals  are 
described  at  each  stage.  In  the  narrative,  Kapstein  tries  to  discern  the  motivations  of  the 
agents,  as  well  as  their  beliefs,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  central  bankers  formed  an 
international  epistemic  community  (in  his  view  they  did  not).  Similar  historical  analysis 
is  used  by  other  scholars  in  the  epistemic  model  (see  Haas  1989;  Adler  and  Haas  1992; 
Adler  1992) 

Haas  (1992)  maintains  that  the  study  of  epistemic  communities  is  straightforward.  He 
states  that  any  study  of  the  role  of  epistemic  communities  involves: 

A)  Identifying  the  membership  within  an  epistemic  community. 

B)  Determining  the  community’s  principled  beliefs. 

C)  Tracing  their  activities  and  demonstrating  their  influence  on  decision- 
makers at  key  points  in  time. 

D)  Identifying  those  alternate  outcomes  that  were  foregone  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  epistemic  community. 

Studying  such  a community  involves  the  analysis  of  documents  published  by  community 
members,  testimonies  before  legislative  bodies,  speeches  and  biographical  accounts  and 
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Identifying  Community  Membership 

The  first  major  task  of  this  project,  in  keeping  with  the  Haas  agenda  above,  is  to 
identify  the  relevant  members  of  the  community.  Unlike  the  study  of  epistemic 
communities  in  the  international  setting,  the  task  of  finding  the  relevant  members  of  the 
community  in  each  of  the  case  studies  will  be  simplified  by  the  well-defined  geographic 
boundaries  of  the  cases.  However,  a difficulty  arose  due  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  two 
organizations.  SAC  was  a new  organization  that  dates  back  to  the  mid-1990s,  while  JCCl 
dates  back  to  the  late  1970s.  SAC  has  had  at  most  only  several  hundred  members  during 
its  brief  history,  with  only  around  twenty  or  thirty  who  could  be  considered  to  be  active. 
JCCI,  on  the  other  hand,  has  probably  had  thousands  of  members  over  more  than  two 
decades.  Because  of  limited  resources,  some  means  was  necessary  to  come  up  with  a 
manageable  list  of  people  that  could  be  interviewed  for  JCCI. 

Because  both  organizations  were  involved  in  creating  indicators  for  their  respective 
communities,  focusing  on  the  indicators  provided  a hook  on  which  to  hang  a comparison 
between  the  two  groups.  Working  on  creating  indicators  that  measure  a community’s 
progress  gives  participants  an  opportunity  to  work  on  a project  that  allows  them  to  focus 
on  the  big  picture,  on  quality  of  life  issues  in  their  entirety.  Furthermore,  indicators 
represent  the  values  of  those  that  develop  them.  People  in  both  case  studies  who  were 
involved  with  the  respective  indicator  projects  were  probably  more  likely  to  have  a 
broader  world-view  than  if  they  had  simply  worked  on  a study  of  a specific  issue,  such  as 
education,  for  instance.  As  Meadows  (1998,  p.  2)  says,  “We  measure  what  we  value.  We 
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As  implied  earlier,  SAC  was  the  easiest  group  to  approach  in  this  manner  because  of 
the  limited  number  of  people  involved  in  and  the  youth  of  the  organization.  As  we  will 
see  in  the  case  of  SAC,  the  indicator  project  was  a pan  of  its  early,  core  mission  as 
defined  by  a contract  it  had  with  the  Gainesville  city  government.  Although  not  every 
respondent  to  the  interviews  claimed  involvement  in  the  indicators,  everyone  was  at  least 
indirectly  enveloped  in  the  environment  that  produced  the  indicator  sets.  They  were 
either  at  the  founding  of  SAC  when  the  general  goals  for  the  organization  were 
determined,  involved  in  focus  group  teams  that  debated  what  indicators  to  use,  and/or  are 
currently  still  involved  in  the  organization  as  officers  with  an  ongoing  concern  with  the 
indicators. 

For  JCCI,  I selected  people  who  were  involved  directly  in  the  most  the  significant 
update  of  the  JCCI  indicator  project  that  took  place  ini  999-2000.  These  persons  were 
either  volunteers  who  were  invited  to  work  on  the  update  or  those  who  were  in  the  of 
professional  staff  at  JCCI.  Their  names  were  conveniently  published  on  the  JCCI  web 
site,  along  with  contact  information  (JCCI  2000a). 

Besides  the  readily  available  list  of  names,  this  group  was  selected  because  its 
activities  w'ere  roughly  contemporary  with  those  of  SAC,  engaging  in  the  update  in  the 
late  1990s  and  early  2000.  Because  they  shared  a similar  time  frame  it  was  felt  that,  if 
they  are  indeed  part  of  the  same  epistemic  community  as  SAC,  then  perhaps  they  were 
familiar  with  the  same  issues,  literature,  web  sites,  and  so  forth.  This  w'ould  come  out 
during  the  interviews. 

Another  advantage  of  interviewing  this  group  is  that,  in  an  organization  where 
volunteers  do  most  of  the  work,  these  were  people  who  had  lengthy  involvement  with 
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JCCI.  Some  were  part  of  the  paid  staff  of  JCCI  who  assisted  in  the  update.  The  others 
were  volunteers  who  were  individually  reeruited  to  the  update  by  the  director  of  JCCI 
because  of  their  previous  work  in  the  JCCI  process.  As  veterans  familiar  with  the 
process,  their  job  was  to  act  as  a steering  committee  to  head  up  the  various  committees 
that  made  up  the  update  sessions.  It  seems  unlikely  that  persons  would  be  allowed  to 
work  under  the  JCCI  banner  if  they  did  not  reflect  the  goals  and  values  of  the 
organization.  Thus,  I would  argue,  they  are  representatives  for  JCCI  in  its  entirety. 

In  the  case  of  SAC,  although  there  were  fewer  people  involved,  it  was  a bit  more 
difficult  to  find  people  because  they  were  not  identifiable  through  the  organization’s  web 
site,  aside  from  a few  current  officers.  So  in  the  beginning,  I used  a snowball  approach, 
whereby  I found  one  person  who  I knew  was  involved  in  the  SAC.  During  the  interview, 
I asked  if  he  could  identify  other  key  people  within  in  the  organization,  and  by  this  means 
I was  able  to  contact  several  other  persons.  I used  this  method  with  each  respondent  until 
the  names  I was  receiving  began  to  repeat  themselves  as  each  person  identified  the  same 
core  participants.  Further  on  in  my  study,  I was  able  to  find  archival  information  that 
helped  to  identify  others.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a newspaper  article  I came  across  that 
identified  by  name  and  occupation  nineteen  individuals  w ho  attended  one  of  the  earliest 
meetings  of  SAC. 

For  each  group  there  were  a core  group  of  20-30  persons  who  were  identified  as 
possible  interviews.  Some  had  moved  on  and  were  no  longer  available,  while  others 
refused  to  answer  contacts.  In  the  end,  nineteen  interviews  were  collected  for  SAC  and 
eighteen  for  JCCI.  It  was  determined  that  one  of  the  interviews  for  SAC  and  one  from 
JCCI  represented  people  who  were  at  the  margins  of  each  group;  these  were  used  for 
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background  and  not  for  analysis  purposes,  leaving  eighteen  and  seventeen  respectively. 
Although  this  number  is  small,  it  is  not  unusual  in  studies  that  have  been  done  using  the 
epistemic  model.  Epistemic  communities  need  not  be  large  to  impact  policy.  In  their 
review  of  eight  case  studies  within  the  model,  Adler  and  Haas  (1992,  p.  380)  found  that 
in  each  case,  there  were  “typically”  no  more  than  thirty-five  individuals  who  were 
identified  as  influential  and  “sometimes  much  less.” 

The  Interview  Protocol 

The  second  step  is  to  identify  the  principled  and  causal  beliefs  of  the  community.  To 
do  this,  a semi-structured  survey  protocol  was  used.  This  will  be  a mixture  of  open- 
ended  questions  and  structured  questions.  The  open-ended  questions  (#1-1 5;  see 
Appendix  A)  were  designed  to  get  the  thick  description  of  the  case  studies.  These 
questions  allowed  the  respondent  to  speak  as  much  as  they  wanted  on  the  question  with 
little  or  no  limit,  an  attribute  that  proved  very  useful  as  much  extra  information  beyond 
what  was  originally  envisioned  came  out  (one  respondent  spoke  for  nearly  three  hours). 
The  open-ended  questions,  which  were  recorded,  gave  valuable  insights  into  each  group 
that  assisted  in  answering  to  some  degree  each  hypothesis.  They  revealed  why  and  how 
the  organizations  were  formed,  along  what  timeline,  as  well  as  the  interactions  and 
processes  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  indicators  as  well  as  other  activities  the  groups 
were  engaged  in.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  respondents  will  be  quoted  at  length  in  the 
chapters  that  detail  each  case  study  to  allow  the  respondents  to  tell  their  own  story. 

The  use  of  structured  questions  appears  to  be  a departure  from  other  studies  of 
epistemic  communities  wrhere  strictly  unstructured  interviews  are  generally  used  (Haas 
2001).  Structured  questions  measured  the  attitudes  of  the  respondent  on  a variety  of 
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topics  relating  to  environmentalism,  government  control,  and  societal  goals.  These 
questions  (#  16-36,  Appendix  A)  will  try  to  ascertain  the  core  or  “primitive"  beliefs  of  the 
respondent.  This  will  aim  primarily  at  answering  Hypotheses  1 and  3 that  relate  to  the 
existence  of  an  epistemic  community  in  the  case  studies,  as  well  as  the  sustainability 
issue  of  Hypothesis  4. 

To  determine  the  broad  world-view  of  the  respondent,  the  materialist/post-materialist 
framework  of  Inglehart  was  used  (#16).  Inglehart  argues  that  since  the  end  of  World  War 
Ik  people  in  Western  nations  have  moved  beyond  concern  with  material  things.  They 
have  little  concern  with  immediate  survival  issues  because  of  the  general  prosperity  that 
arose  in  the  later  part  of  the  20th.  century.  These  post-industrial  citizens  are  more 
concerned  about  quality  of  life  issues  such  as  equal  rights,  environmental  amenities  and 
the  like  (Inglehart  1997).  Post-materialist  values  underlie  many  of  the  new  social 
movements  that  have  arisen  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Civil  rights,  the  women’s 
movement  and  the  environmental  movement  are  examples  of  how  post-materialist  values 
have  changes  society.  In  a study  of  Western  Europe,  for  instance,  Inglehart  concluded 
that  the  possession  of  post-materialist  values  was  the  strongest  predictor  of  a person’s 
participation  in  both  the  ecology  and  the  anti-war  movement  (Inglehart  1990).  Given  that 
the  post-materialist  era  produced  the  NEP,  and  given  the  importance  of  the  NEP  to  the 
sustainability  movement,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a commitment  to  post- 
materialist  values  would  indicate  a predisposition  to  SD.  To  make  the  interview  as 
convenient  for  the  respondent  as  possible,  I selected  the  short  form  of  the  scale  in  order  to 
reduce  the  time  of  the  interview.  A strong  score  on  post-materialism  would  indicate  a 
pre-disposition  to  SD. 
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To  get  more  specific,  to  measure  the  core  values  and  beliefs  ol  those  invol  ved  in  the 
indicator  projects,  a scale  was  developed  by  adapting  several  other  scales  (#18-36).  The 
main  scale  adapted  is  a form  used  to  measure  the  New  Environmental  Paradigm  (NEP),  a 
paradigm  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  context  of  developing  a definition  for  SD. 

The  scale  was  originally  developed  by  Dunlap  and  Liere  (1978),  and  has  been  recognized 
as  a measurement  of  beliefs  on  the  environment  (Schultz  2002;  Gray  et  al.  1985). 

In  1978  Dunlap  and  Van  Liere  developed  a scale  of  twelve  questions  that  measured  a 
person’s  commitment  to  the  NEP.  Various  versions  of  the  original  scale  have  been  used 
in  subsequent  studies  and  found  to  be  useful  in  measuring  adherence  to  the  NEP  (Chung 
and  Poon  2001;  Dunlap  et  al.  2000;  Gooch  1995;  Noe  and  Snow  1990;  Pierce  et  al. 

1987). 

Dunlap  et  al  developed  an  updated  version  of  the  NEP  that  is  designed  to  balance  the 
questions  between  pro-  and  anti-NEP  views  and  to  update  the  language.  The  scale  was 
designed  to  measure  five  facets  seen  as  representing  environmental  commitment.  To 
review,  these  facets  correspond  to  a belief  in  the  “limits  to  growth”  argument,  belief  in 
anti-anthropocentrism,  belief  in  the  fragility  of  nature,  rejection  of  exemptionalism  (the 
idea  that  human  beings  are  immune  from  the  laws  of  nature),  and  the  belief  in  an 
“ecocrisis”  (Dunlap  et  al.  2000).  The  new  scale  is  composed  of  fifteen  questions  with 
three  questions  addressing  each  facet. 

The  protocol  that  I used  takes  eleven  questions  from  the  newer  NEP  scale.  Again,  a 
shorter  version  was  selected  because  of  the  need  to  make  the  interview  convenient  for  the 
respondent;  according  to  a personal  conversation  with  Dunlap,  this  move  that  was 
considered  reasonable.  Questions  #20  and  23  deal  with  the  limits  to  growth.  Humans’ 
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non-exemption  from  the  rules  of  nature  is  covered  by  #s  2 1 , 26,  and  3 1 . Questions  # 22 
and  27  answer  the  possibility  of  an  ecological  crisis.  Questions  24  and  23  cover  the  issue 
of  anti-anthropocentrism.  Finally,  #s  25  and  33  deal  with  the  problem  of  nature  s 
fragility.  Each  facet,  with  the  exception  of  the  non-exemption  facet,  has  a question 
phrased  as  supporting  the  NEP  manner  and  one  phrased  in  an  anti-NEP  manner.  For  non- 
exemption, Dunlap  suggested  using  an  extra  question  as  that  facet  in  his  view  was  more 
difficult  to  measure  (2002). 

Although  Dunlap  et  al.  argue  that  a high  score  on  the  NEP  scale  is  correlated  with  an 
anti-DSP  world-view,  there  is  the  possibility  that  rejection  of  the  NEP  may  not  be  as 
correlated  with  the  DSP  as  they  believe.  It  seems  possible  that  a person  can  reject  many 
of  the  pro-environmental  responses  of  the  NEP  yet  still  reject  ideas  such  as  belief  in 
individual  rights  and  support  for  a minimalist  government,  beliefs  which  Dunlap  and  Van 
Liere  claim  in  part  represent  the  DSP.  To  guard  against  this,  more  explicit  questions  to 
measure  the  possible  DSP  viewpoint  were  used.  These  questions  were  adapted  from 
Dunlap  and  Van  Liere’s  DSP  scale  (1984).  The  questions  in  this  scale  cover  facets 
relating  to  possible  commitments  to  laissez-faire  government,  support  for  private 
property  rights,  and  support  for  individual  rights.  Three  questions  from  the  DSP  scale 
(questions  #s  18,  19,  34  and  36  below)  measuring  commitment  to  economic  growth  and 
to  property  rights  were  selected.  Kuhn  and  Jackson  ( 1 989)  demonstrated  the  utility  of 
this  approach  of  combining  the  NEP  and  DSP  scale  in  their  attitudinal  study  in  two 
Canadian  cities. 

Because  the  sustainability  debate  has  also  seeks  to  deal  with  equity  issues,  I included 
one  question  (#  30)  that  asks  about  the  provision  of  minimum  standards  of  living  for 
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everyone  in  society.  The  well-being  of  future  generations  are  also  relevant  to  the  SD 
literature,  so  I included  another  question  (#18)  that  ascertained  the  importance  of 
providing  for  future  generations  (note  that  question  #34  also  dealt  with  the  relative 
Importance  of  future  generations  relative  to  today's  priorities).  Increasing  public 
participation  in  the  political  processes  that  affect  their  lives  is  also  a value  of  the 
sustainability  movement;  #35  addressed  this  concern.  These  questions  were  adapted 
from  Milbrath  (1984). 

The  reason  for  choosing  this  scale  is  that  it  provides  a convenient,  short  measure  of  the 
core  values  of  potential  epistemic  communities.  If  there  is  consistent  agreement  in  these 
core  beliefs,  this  could  indicate  that  there  is  an  epistemic  community  at  work. 

As  a final  word  on  this  segment  of  the  questionnaire,  each  case  study  utilized 
essentially  the  same  protocol,  with  slight  variations  only  to  match  peculiarities  of  each 
study.  The  major  difference  was  in  question  #4  where  respondents  were  asked  either  to 
respond  to  what  the  believed  quality  of  life  or  sustainability  meant.  In  the  case  of  JCCI, 
their  indicator  project  was  entitled  “Quality  of  Life:  Indicators  for  Progress.”  For  this 
reason,  I asked  JCCI  respondents  to  give  me  their  definition  of  “quality  of  life’.  In  the 
case  of  SAC,  I asked  a more  pointed  question  of  what  they  understood  sustainability  to 
be,  given  that  the  word  was  found  in  the  organization's  title.  I believe  this  difference  was 
justified  on  account  of  the  key  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  they  believed  the  core 
mission  of  the  organization  to  be.  For  JCCI,  I didn’t  want  to  lead  them  into  the 
sustainability  discussion  unless  they  specifically  mentioned  it.  If  they  brought  it  up  (as  a 
couple  did)  I then  pursued  the  issue  with  follow  up  questions. 
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Another  test  was  developed  to  measure  the  policy  goals  of  the  individual  respondents 
(#17).  A list  of  nine  possible  objectives  was  presented  to  each  respondent,  who  was 
asked  to  identify  his  or  her  number  one,  number  two  and  number  three  priority  for  the 
community.  From  the  results  a graphical  representation  of  their  ideal  policy  goals  was 
developed. 

Archival  Research 

In  addition  the  research  will  included  archival  research.  This  included:  1)  investigating 
the  minutes  of  government  commissions  to  ascertain  to  what  degree  the 
recommendations  of  the  organizations  were  present  in  the  official  deliberations  of  policy; 
2)  newspaper  and  other  media  accounts  of  the  organizations;  3)  documentation  from  the 
organizations  themselves;  4)  any  other  historical  documentation  that  was  found  that 
proved  useful.  The  purpose  was  to  assist  in  filling  in  the  background  details  that  the 
interviews  did  not  provide.  In  addition,  this  background  research  offered  an  objective 
counter  balance  to  the  answers  received  from  the  interview  respondents. 


CHAPTER  4 

CASE  STUDY  1 : SUSTAINABLE  ALACHUA  COUNTY 

Introduction 

This  chapter  discusses  the  development,  organization,  and  activities  of  SAC.  The  use 
of  the  narrative  form  is  deliberate  and  essential  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the 
hypotheses.  As  the  narratives  progress,  they  will  tell  us  about  the  process  behind  the 
organizations.  The  role  of  epistemic  communities  in  policy-making  is  to  aid  decision- 
makers in  knowledge  construction,  and  the  construction  of  knowledge  is  essentially  a 
process.  The  process  of  knowledge  construction  is  rooted  in  an  historical  and  social 
context,  in  the  values  and  beliefs  of  the  participants,  in  the  struggle  to  define  the 
parameters  of  the  problem  at  hand,  and  finally  in  developing  solutions  to  those  problems. 

In  the  study  of  the  ozone  depletion  issue,  Haas  explained  how  an  epistemic  community 
evolved  in  the  light  of  uncertain  knowledge,  and  how  that  uncertainty  was  overcome 
through  a careful  process  of  creating  knowledge.  He  created  a narrative  that  explained 
how  a group  of  scientists  and  sympathetic  policy-  makers,  already  committed  to  the 
protection  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere,  developed  a new  set  of  causal  beliefs  as  expressed 
in  the  Rowland-Molina  hypothesis.  He  showed  how.  through  a careful  analysis  of  data 
using  internally  accepted  means  of  verification,  the  participants  were  able  to  verify  their 
causal  beliefs. 
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He  next  showed  how  they  were  able  to  influence  policy  by  convincing  relevant 
decision-makers  to  act;  the  community  then  offered  policy  responses  that  were  eventually 
implemented.  At  all  stages,  Haas  is  careful  to  place  the  story  in  its  historical,  political, 
and  social  context. 

This  chapter  and  chapter  5 will  follow  a similar  path  by  investigating  the  processes 
behind  the  evolution  of  SAC  and  JCCI  as  they  struggled  to  solve  a problem.  The  problem 
was  the  creation  of  better  urban  communities  which,  to  be  accomplished,  required  the 
creation  and  verification  of  knowledge.  The  respective  social  and  political  environments 
in  which  the  organizations  formed  shaped  this  process;  values  and  beliefs  of  the 
individual  participants  also  shaped  the  process.  Through  the  use  of  archival  information 
and  member  interviews,  the  motivations,  beliefs  and  means  by  which  the  two  groups 
developed  their  respective  visions  for  the  future  of  their  communities  will  be  shown.  This 
narrative  will  be  used  in  the  final  chapters  to  determine  whether  the  people  who 
participated  in  the  groups  are  indeed  part  of  an  epistemic  community  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  sustainable  development. 

The  Origins  of  Sustainable  Alachua  County 

The  Envisioning  Summit  and  Sustainability 

Understanding  an  organization’s  history  can  help  in  identifying  group  motivations. 

The  formation  of  SAC  must  been  seen  against  the  general  backdrop  of  the  debate  over 
the  community’s  future.  Although  many  issues  confront  the  area,  the  most  controversial 
are  what  may  be  called  development  or  growth  issues,  pitting  those  who  welcome  growth 
and  against  those  who  want  to  regulate  or  even  halt  it.  As  one  person  commented  in  the 
interviews  conducted  for  this  study,  “Gainesville  is  the  kind  of  place  where  (things)  are 
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always  in  ferment.”  The  editor  of  the  Gainesville  Sun , responding  to  the  constant  fear 
among  many  residents  that  Alachua  County  could  end  up  a sprawled  and  crowded  mess 
like  South  Florida,  argued  that  Alachua  County  was  no  where  near  the  state  of  that  area. 
But  “the  bad  news  is  that,  too  often,  we  act  as  though  we  are.”  he  states  (Cunningham 
1999a).  It  is  within  this  atmosphere  that  SAC  was  organized  and  operates. 

The  specific  triggering  event  for  the  creation  of  SAC  was  a community  visioning 
process  held  in  Gainesville  in  March  of  1996.'  Visioning  meetings,  public  forums  or 
“charettes”  designed  with  the  purpose  of  creating  consensus  about  the  future  of  a 
community,  had  been  held,  with  mixed  results,  in  the  area  before.  Leveda  Brown,  a 
county  commissioner,  pushed  for  a new  visioning  forum  (Ritchie  1995;  Grey  1996).  An 
open  invitation  was  offered  the  citizens  of  the  county  to  participate  in  a number  of 
meetings,  funded  by  the  county,  to  be  held  in  the  first  months  of  1996.  During  Phase  I of 
the  summit,  a reported  group  of  133  people  attended  one  of  four  one-day  group  sessions. 
In  addition  to  listening  to  speakers  and  engaging  in  exercises,  each  group  was  expected  to 
develop  their  set  of  priorities  for  the  county. 

Of  the  four  groups,  the  first  group  to  meet  is  the  most  interesting  for  this  research 
because  this  group  specifically  discussed  the  idea  of  building  a sustainable  community. 
Growth  issues  dominated  the  group  discussion  (Terhune  1996).  Although  the  group 
agreed  that  growth  was  going  to  happen  regardless,  they  felt  that  there  should  be  a 

1 A visioning  process  is  a “process  by  which  a community  envisions  the  future  it  wants, 
and  plans  how  to  achieve  it”.  For  a detailed  discussion  of  this  process  see  Oregon 
Visions  Project  (1993). 

2 This  figure  comes  from  the  final  report.  Greenberg  (1996)  reports  the  figure  as  being  in 
excess  of  200. 
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redirection  of  that  growth.  The  essence  of  the  vision  that  the  group  had  for  the  county 
was  for  more  compact  development,  protection  of  the  natural  environment  and  stronger 
communities.  This  vision  was  defined  by  some  in  terms  of  sustainable  development.  One 
person  at  the  meeting,  a future  SAC  member,  was  quoted  as  saying  '‘We  need  sustainable 
economic  development — sustainable  meaning  we  protect  the  environment  we  all  love  and 
cherish.” 

Although  the  facilitator  who  led  the  meeting  made  efforts  to  exclude  the  idea  from  the 
final  ranking  (as  it  was  not  “part  of  the  plan”  as  one  respondent  described  it)  the  final 
publication  of  priorities  were  listed  in  the  following  manner: 

Group  I:  February  10 

Sustainable  development: 

• Improved  education  K- 12 

• People-friendly  neighborhoods 

• Clean  healthy  environment 

• Lower  crime 

• Clean  local  industry 

It  is  interesting  that  although  the  other  groups  had  similar  priorities,  only  group  one  chose 
to  describe  theirs  under  the  heading  “sustainable  development.” 

The  visioning  process  culminated  in  Phase  II.  At  a meeting  in  March,  37 
representatives  of  the  group  sessions  came  together  to  analyze  the  priority  rankings  of 
each  group.  These  “trustees,”  elected  by  their  respective  groups,  were  originally  charged 
with  coming  up  with  a set  of  five  priorities  distilled  from  the  recommendations  coming 
out  of  the  group  sessions.  After  this,  the  top  priority  was  supposed  to  be  passed  onto  to  a 
national  research  group  for  further  study. 
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However,  the  meeting  was  '‘highly  political”  and  “volatile”  as  described  by  one  person. 
According  to  one  witness,  during  the  meeting  there  was  a clash  between  two  factions 
vying  for  dominance.  The  first  were  the  developers,  “who  wanted  to  build  everything 
out,”  and  the  second  were  the  environmentalists  “who  wanted  to  shut  everything  down." 
There  was  no  clear  consensus  at  the  meeting  and  the  vision  process  was  in  danger  of 
imploding,  according  to  some  accounts.  The  points  of  contention  focused  on  the  process 
of  ranking  the  themes  that  were  developed  by  the  groups  and  the  policy  follow  through 
on  those  priorities  (Greenberg  1996).  After  a “near  rebellion”  over  what  priorities  would 
be  listed,  the  representatives  determined  that  education  was  the  highest  priority  among  all 
the  groups.  Economic  development  was  second,  while  the  environment  and  sustainable 
development  were  ranked  as  the  third  and  fourth  priorities.3 

Phase  II  continued  during  a two-day  session  May  3 1 and  June  1 996  (Analytica  1996). 
The  trustees  began  to  deliberate  so-called  “action  strategies”  for  the  priorities.  These 
strategies  were  specific  recommendations  that  were  developed  to  implement  the  themes 
developed  earlier.  Once  all  the  action  strategies  were  generated,  the  participants  in  these 
sessions  were  asked  to  rank  each  strategy.  Priority  2,  after  “job  creation,”  was  to 
“establish  a sustainable  community  roundtable.”  The  description  of  the  strategy  reads 
thus: 

3 Priorities  five  through  eight  were,  respectively:  responsible  and  responsive  government; 
lower  crime;  recreational  facilities  and  programs;  and  people  friendly  neighborhoods 
(Greenberg  1996;  Grey  1996). 
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By  September  1, 1996,  interested  members  of  the  CCI4 5  and  other 
interested  members  of  the  public  will  hold  an  open  meeting  to  discuss  the 
establishment  of  a sustainable  community  roundtable.  A sustainable 
community  roundtable  will  bring  information/data/strategies  to  share  to 
form  consensus  for  nurturing  the  growth  and  quality  of  life  in  Alachua 
county-  considering  the  ultimate  impact  upon  our  children  and  future 
generations  and  considering  the  comparative  advantages  of  our 
community  resources  (Analytica  1996,  p.  3). 


This  strategy  was  supported  by  a majority  of  those  present,  and  ten  people  volunteered  to 
organize  the  roundtable.  In  addition  to  this  recommendation,  other  strategies  called  for 
the  implementation  of  the  sustainability  concept  in  other  contexts.' 

Despite  all  the  initial  enthusiasm  for  the  process,  the  visioning  process  in  the  end 
proved  disappointing  to  some  of  those  interviewed  for  this  study.  The  final  document 
“has  sat  on  a shelf’  according  to  one  person.  Another  person  called  the  visioning 
meetings  a “political  process”  put  on  by  the  organizers  of  the  summit,  claiming  that  the 
county  never  acted  on  the  recommendations.  The  final  document,  according  to  this 
person,  did  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the  participants  as  a whole  but  “what  (the 
commissioners)  wanted.” 

The  Formation  of  Sustainable  Alachua  County 

Though  the  visioning  process  was  a disappointment  for  some,  it  did  prove  to  be  a 
catalyst  for  creating  SAC.  For  some  the  visioning  sessions  were  a learning  experience 


4 The  Community  Consensus  Initiative  (CCI)  which  guided  the  visioning  project  was 
designed  by  County  Commissioner  Leveda  Brown,  then  University  of  Florida  President 
John  Lombardi,  and  former  Florida  House  Speaker  Jon  Mills  (Ritchie  1995). 

5 For  instance,  Priority  6 called  for  “Sustainable  energy  systems  for  homes  and 
businesses”;  #14  sought  the  creation  of  a ‘Sustainable  transportation  and  energy 
initiative”;  #23  read  “Provide  quality  and  quantity  ofpre-K  and  K-12  education  to  achieve 
a sustainable  society.”  In  addition  to  these  specific  sustainability  strategies,  the  other 
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where  they  were  introduced  to  community  action,  the  concept  of  sustainable 
development,  as  well  as  to  other  smart  growth  concepts  such  as  cluster  development. 
Furthermore,  the  lack  of  movement  by  the  county  commission  galvanized  a number  of 
people  to  follow  through  with  the  action  strategy  and  organize  the  sustainable 
development  roundtable.  In  the  words  of  a visions  participant  and  future  SAC  member 
some  of  the  vision  participants  “were  sort  of  disgusted  with  that  and  I think  that  was  one 
of  the  motivators  for  (the  founding  members  of  SAC)  to  further  refine  smart  growth 
initiatives.” 

Between  the  end  of  the  visioning  meeting  in  March  of  1996  and  November  of  that 
same  year,  the  first  organizational  meeting  that  led  to  the  creation  of  S AC  took  place. 
Although  a number  of  ideas  came  out  of  this  meeting,  the  key  idea  was  the  formation  of  a 
group  dedicated  to  the  ideas  of  sustainability.  Wishing  to  avoid  a narrow  definition  of  the 
concept,  the  group  decided  that  the  “three-legged  stool  of  sustainability”  would 
emphasize  environmental,  economic  and  social  facets  of  the  community.  Over  a series  of 
meetings  the  mission  statement  and  broad  goals  were  developed,  and  the  organization 
was  incorporated  as  a 501.C-3  nonprofit.  These  meetings,  held  in  downtown  Gainesville, 
by  all  accounts  were  attended  by  a diverse  group  of  people.  Some  had  knowledge  of  the 
sustainability  movement  that  helped  form  the  philosophical  base  of  the  new  organization, 
while  others  had  the  political  and  legal  experience  to  help  in  gaining  incoiporation  and 
funding.  This  experience,  added  to  extensive  Internet  research,  was  important  for 
providing  an  early  foundation  for  the  group. 

priorities  had  a heavy  emphasis  on  environmental  protection,  although  with  no  reference 
to  the  concept  of  “sustainability.”  (Analytica  1996) 
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According  to  interview  respondents,  Sustainable  Alachua  County  got  its  name  from 
organizations  around  the  country  that  were  engaged  in  sustainability.  It  was  modeled  on 
other  organizations  that  had  called  themselves  “Sustainable  ‘this’  or  Sustainable  "that' 
with  Sustainable  Seattle  named  as  a specific  example.  Although  some  argued  for 
“Sustainable  Gainesville'"  to  follow  Seattle's  example,  the  consensus  was  that  the  name 
should  reflect  a more  regional  focus. 

Although  there  were  a number  of  approaches  the  organization  could  follow,  a member 
of  the  University  of  Florida's  Center  for  Construction  and  Environment  (CCE  2004) 
suggested  using  the  Local  Agenda  21  (LA21)  initiative  sponsored  by  ICLEI.6 7  SAC" 
borrowed  the  organizational  and  structural  approach  of  LA21  as  outlined  in  ICLEI’s 
guidebook.  The  guidebook  lists  five  steps  or  “milestones"  that  emphasized  creating  a 
participatory  process  for  involving  community  stakeholders  in  developing  a joint  vision 
for  sustainability,  developing  a strategy  for  implementing  that  vision,  and  a monitoring 
process  for  measuring  progress.  Another  model  for  the  new  organization  was  the 
President’s  Council  on  Sustainable  Development  (PCSD).  Of  the  twelve  goals  SAC 
eventually  settled  on,  eight  were  drawn  directly  from  the  PCSD  list  of  ten  goals.  As 
we’ll  see,  the  PCSD  was  also  to  play  a role  in  helping  to  legitimize  the  new  organization 
in  public  meetings  held  later. 

During  this  phase  Warren  Nielsen,  a community  activist,  was  “drafted”  to  be  the  first 
president  of  the  group.  Nielsen  had  been  highly  visible  at  the  community  visioning 

6 The  U.S.  version  of  LA21  is  called  Community  21  (ICLEI  2003).  However,  none  of  the 
respondents  referred  to  it  by  that  name,  only  as  Local  Agenda  21 . 

7 See  the  section  “SAC:  Shared  Policy  Goals”  in  chapter  6 for  a full  listing  of  these  goals. 
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process  and  was  credited  with  pushing  the  idea  of  creating  a sustainability  group. 

Nielsen  was  listed  in  the  final  report  of  the  visioning  forum  as  one  of  the  “lead  persons’" 
who  volunteered  to  organize  meetings  to  implemen  t the  idea.  The  choice  of  Nielsen  by 
all  accounts  was  a significant  one.  Described  as  “charismatic”  and  “very  expressive, 
very  energetic,”  Nielsen  was  to  play  a key  role  in  getting  SAC  off  the  ground. 

SAC  Makes  Its  Debut 

By  November  of  1996,  the  “official”  SAC  bylaws  had  been  written  (SAC  1998a).  The 
first  identifiable  mention  of  SAC  in  the  public  record  was  in  a Gainesville  Sun  article 
published  in  the  fall  of  1996.  By  then  the  organization  had  nineteen  participants  as 
identified  by  the  Sun.  Seven  of  the  people  listed  as  part  of  the  new  organization  had  also 
endorsed  the  idea  of  a sustainable  community  roundtable  in  the  visioning  process. 

According  to  the  Sun  article,  SAC  was  formed  to  fight  urban  sprawl.  One  person 
interviewed  at  this  meeting  said  that  if  Gainesville  doesn’t  want  “look  like  every  place  in 
the  world,  we  have  to  start  paying  more  attention  to  how  we  look  and  what  our  future  is.” 
Another,  a developer,  states  that  that  SAC  was  formed  because  members  felt  a 
“dissatisfaction  about  the  way  their  lives  are  going.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  “I  think 
many  people,  myself  included,  think  we  have  been  living  a life-style  we  simply  cannot 
afford.  A lot  of  things  we  are  doing  don't  really  account  for  the  impact  on  future 
generations"  (Ritchie  1996a). 

Following  the  above  announcement,  SAC  started  gaining  visibility  and  momentum  in 
the  community.  The  new  organization  was  helped  by  a series  of  lectures  that  were  held 

o # 

Eleven  of  those  who  endorsed  the  creation  of  the  sustainable  community  roundtable  at 
the  visioning  summit  went  on  to  be  active  in  some  degree  in  the  new  organization,  as 
identified  by  this  study. 
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at  the  Hippodrome  State  Theater,  a major  landmark  in  downtown  Gainesville,  in  early 
1997.  People  from  around  the  country  came  to  speak  on  the  issue  of  sustainability.  The 
invited  speakers  included  a representative  of  the  President's  Council  on  Sustainable 
Development  (PSCD),  a consultant  who  had  worked  on  sustainability  indictors  for 
Noblesville,  Illinois,  and  Natural  Step,  an  organization  based  in  Sweden.9 

The  lecture  series  helped  SAC  gain  visibility  and  “legitimacy’'  according  to  those 

interv  iewed.  As  a “technical”  sponsor  of  the  event  (along  with  the  University’s  CCE  and 

the  City  of  Gainesville;  SAC’s  precise  role  in  organizing  the  event  is  not  clear),  SAC  was 

able  to  make  its  debut  in  a public  forum,  to  advertise  itself  as  a new  organization 

dedicated  to  sustainability.  In  addition,  by  educating  people  on  the  issue  of  sustainability- 

through  the  presence  of  speakers  from  around  the  world,  the  lecture  series  w'as  able  to 

give  SAC  a mantel  of  legitimacy  by  demonstrating  its  connection  to  a global  movement. 

Charles  Kibert,  director  of  the  university’s  Center  for  Construction  and  the  Environment 

(CCE)  g2ve  a brief  statement  where  he  introduced  the  new  organization  during  the 

lecture  of  January  6,  1997.  In  his  statement  he  said: 

I am  here  to  address  what  may  be  called  the  lowest  rung  of  sustainable 
development  - community  and  neighborhood  development,  where  the 
rubber  really  hits  the  road.  At  a community  level  sustainable  development 
could  in  fact  be  reduced  to  a very  simple  relationship  and  that  is: 

Community  sustainability  equals  a healthy  community.  ...  The  local 
community  sustainability  effort  in  our  area  is  called  Sustainable  Alachua 
County.  Sustainable  Alachua  County  seeks  to  examine  in  detail  how  we 
are  living  and  determine  how  we  can  live  sustainably  (Kibert  2002). 


9 Natural  Step  is  an  international  non-profit  organization  that  had  its  beginnings  in 
Sweden  in  1989.  Its  web  site  describes  itself  as  a “think  tank  that  helps  businesses  and 
governments  to  integrate  sustainability  into  core  strategy  and  operations  (Natural  Step 
2002). 
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Focus  Teams,  Indicators  and  Summits 

The  lecture  series  created  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  concept  of  sustainability  among 
those  who  attended.  Warren  Nielsen,  as  president  of  SAC,  was  credited  by  a number  of 
interviewees  with  capturing  this  enthusiasm  and  energy  by  pulling  people  into  another 
series  of  bi-monthly  meetings  that  had  the  aim  of  applying  sustainability  to  the  local  area. 
Those  who  came  to  these  meetings,  held  at  a downtown  church,  were  organized  into 
focus  teams  that  specialized  in  various  issues  such  as  education,  land  use,  transportation, 
recreation,  and  so  forth.  These  topics  were  apparently  developed  before  hand  by  the  core- 
organizing group  and  were  modeled  from  the  PCSD  goals,  although  there  were  some 
differences.10  From  all  accounts,  people  self-selected  what  team  they  would  participate 
in.  There  appears  to  have  been  at  this  point  seven  focus  groups' 1 in  each  of  the 
following  areas: 

• Land  Use 

• Transportation 

• Economy 

• Natural  Systems 

• Pollution  & Resource  Efficiency 
» Agriculture  & Food 

• Education  and  Culture 

10  See  the  section  “SAC:  Shared  Policy  Goals”  for  a description  of  the  PCSD  goals  and 
how  they  differed  from  SAC’s  goals. 

1 1 According  to  the  agenda  of  the  community  summit  held  June  1997  (SAC  1997). 
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The  primary  task  of  each  of  these  focus  teams  was  the  development  of  a statement  that 
outlined  the  nature  of  the  issue  they  were  addressing,  why  it  was  important  for  the 
community,  and  possible  policy  strategies  to  it.  Other  than  this  pre-assigned  task  there 
were  ‘"no  set  rules”  because  it  was  essentially  a volunteer  operation.  By  accounts,  the 
meetings  were  essentially  brainstorming  sessions  that  were  not  formally  organized. 

There  were  no  pre-selected  chairs  or  officers,  although  in  a few  cases  there  were 
volunteers  to  fill  these  roles. 

One  person  described  the  dynamic  of  her  group,  which  focused  on  transportation.  A 

dozen  people  of  varying  backgrounds  and  expertise  met  for  approximately  a dozen 

meetings.  Contrasting  the  tone  of  the  group  with  that  of  the  rancorous  visioning  process 

held  the  year  before,  she  called  the  focus  team  experience  as  “pleasant.”  The  leader  of 

the  transportation  team  was  a person  from  the  state  Department  of  Transportation 

(apparently  not  operating  in  an  official  capacity,  only  as  a private  citizen).  As  described 

by  her,  the  group  looked  at  the  linkage  between  transportation  and  land  use: 

The  person  who  would  come  with  a talking  paper  would  discuss  options 
for  transportation  options  for  Gainesville.... We  talked  about  designing  a 
community  where  you  can  walk  to  the  bus  stop  rather  than  design  it  as  a 
sprawl  community  where  the  stop  is  a mile  and  a half  away.  We  talked 
about  land  use — you  know  that  a bus  stop  has  to  be  convenient.  How  does 
land  use  fit  into  that,  how  does  it  work  so  that  it  provides  a livable 
community  where  quality  of  life  is  good  and  people  have  choices? 

The  culmination  of  the  groups'  efforts  was  a community  summit  held  in  June  of  1997. 
Held  at  the  student  union  at  the  University  of  Florida,  this  summit  attracted  200  people 
for  a daylong  discussion  of  Alachua  County’s  future.  As  described  by  the  Sun  the 
gathering  was  composed  of  a “diverse”  group  of  people  (Arndorfer  1997).  The  purpose 
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of  the  forum  in  the  words  of  Warren  Nielsen,  president  of  SAC,  was  to  see  “where  we’ve 
been  and  to  identify  opportunities  for  the  future.” 

The  summit  began  with  speakers  from  the  CCE,  the  university’s  economics 
department,  county  government,  and  the  Governor's  Commission  for  a Sustainable  South 
Florida.12  Following  the  speakers,  the  draft  goals  of  the  new  organization  was  presented. 
These  were  then  followed  by  presentations  by  each  of  the  seven  focus  teams  that  had  met 
previously.  In  these  presentations,  representatives  of  each  group  read  a draft  summary  on 
each  of  the  topics  that  were  developed  After  the  focus  group  presentations,  the  audience 
as  a whole  broke  off  into  separate  groups  based  on  their  interests  to  concentrate  on  each 
of  the  goals  that  SAC  had  developed,  and  to  examine  potential  indicators  for  the  goals  as 
well  as  potential  projects.  Led  by  facilitators,  these  groups  allowed  people  to  offer 
suggestions  to  modify  the  goals.  After  one  hour,  these  groups  broke  up  so  that  the 
attendees  could  select  another  discussion  group. 

From  the  accounts  the  discussions  in  the  groups  was  dynamic.  Led  by  one  or  two 
facilitators  per  team,  the  focus  teams  tried  to  build  a consensus  around  each  issue.  The 
discussion  focused  on  both  substantive  problems  with  the  draft  statements  as  well  as 
wording.  For  instance,  one  person  suggested  that  “safety”  should  be  added  to  the  goals; 
safety  was  added  to  the  goal  of  health  and  environment  (Amdorfer  1 997,  p.  1 B).  Another 
was  troubled  by  the  goal  of  reducing  poverty  when  he  felt  it  should  be  eliminated.  Others 
advocated  closer  attention  to  health  issues  in  the  county.  Linkages  among  various  aspects 

12  Created  by  Governor  Lawton  Chiles  in  1994,  the  Commission  operated  until  June  1999 
when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Governor’s  Commission  for  the  Everglades.  Assembled 
with  the  goal  of  representing  the  major  divergent  groups  historically  interested  in  the 
Everglades  ecosystem,  the  Commission  sought  to  develop  consensus  on  its  management 
(CSSF  2004). 


of  the  draft  goals  were  also  explored.  For  example,  some  felt  that  boosting  the  number  of 
home-based  business  would  reduce  traffic  congestion. 

The  unique  contribution  of  the  sustainability  approach  is  seen  in  the  final  draft 
statements  that  came  out  of  each  focus  team.  The  economy  focus  team,  for  instance, 
called  the  jobs  versus  the  environment  debate  “unnecessary  and  counter-productive.”  It 
went  on  to  state  that  “Growth  is  not  development.  Growth  is  just  a process  of  getting 
bigger.  Development  is  the  process  of  getting  better”  (SAC  2002a,  p.  1).  The  group 
emphasized  growing  local  businesses  through  the  promotion  of  incentives  as  opposed  to 
government  incentives  or  “giveaways”  to  out  of  town  businesses.  Other 
recommendations  included  promoting  green  construction  and  eco-tourism  in  the  county. 

As  another  example,  the  “Education  and  Culture”  focus  team  linked  the  future  of 
sustainability  to  the  past.  Among  the  themes  that  the  education  focus  team  reached 
consensus  on  wras  that  sustainable  development  includes  all  citizens-  “women,  the  young, 
the  poor,  indigenous  and  under-represented  people”  (SAC  2002b,  p.  1).  The  group 
suggested  a number  of  indicators  that  would  track  drop  out  rates,  families  seeking 
affordable  housing,  and  teenage  pregnancy  rates. 

Summing  up  the  forum,  Nielsen  was  quoted  as  saying,  “I  was  really  inspired  by  the 
positiveness  of  the  group.  People  really  listened  to  each  other  and  had  the  sense  they 
could  be  constructive  and  have  input  on  what  kind  of  community  we’re  going  to  have” 
(Amdorfer  1997.  p.  IB). 

A consensus  was  developed  around  the  goals  developed  at  the  summit.  To  track  these 
goals,  an  initial  set  of  indicators  was  developed  by  each  focus  team.  Later  in  the  month 
of  June  1997,  a so-called  “Elected  Officials  Forum”  was  held  at  the  local  community 
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college  where  the  results  of  the  forum  were  presented.  According  to  SAC’s  official 
history,  SAC  members  continued  to  work  on  the  indicators  in  the  following  fall  (SAC 
2002c).  At  some  point  during  this  time,  the  seven  original  focus  teams  were  collapsed 
into  four:  Land  Use  and  Transportation;  Conservation  and  Natural  Systems; 
Neighborhoods:  Schools,  Recreation,  and  Housing;  Economy  and  Resource  Efficiency. 
SAC  Attracts  Support 

SAC  was  gaining  visibility  and  at  least  some  credibility  in  the  community  through  its 
outreach  efforts.  Membership  at  this  point,  as  reported  on  a SAC  flyer,  was  280. 
Meanwhile,  there  were  attempts  to  broaden  the  reach  of  the  organization. 

Government  funding 

In  October  of  1997,  SAC  made  a pitch  before  the  Gainesville  city  commission  for 
funding  (COG  1 997a).  The  proposed  funding  would  pay  for  a full-time  executive 
director,  six  community  workshops,  supplies  and  equipment,  newsletters  and  advertising. 
The  request  was  given  initial  approval  by  the  commission  and  was  forwarded  to  city  staff 
for  examination  (COG  1997b).  Early  in  1998  (COG  1998a),  the  commission  picked  up 
the  issue  again.  The  Department  of  Community  Development  and  the  Regional  Transit 
System  recommended  that  SAC  be  funded,  saying  that  it  would  be  “constructive”  for 
SAC  to  sponsor  community  workshops  and  outreach  programs  geared  to  the  city's 
comprehensive  planning  process.  These  workshops  might  focus  on  elements  in  the 
“comp  plan,”  including  land  use,  transportation,  and  perhaps  urban  design.  Another 

13  Florida  law  requires  each  municipality  to  develop  a comprehensive  or  “comp”  plan  to 
control  growth.  Each  plan  has  various  “elements”  that  cover  topics  such  as 
transportation,  land  use  and  housing.  A concurrency  provision  requires  infrastructure  to 
be  in  place  before  development  takes  place  (Florida  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
[FLDCA]  2003a). 
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recommendation  was  that  the  Department  of  Community  Development  fund  SAC  to 

encourage  citizen  participation  in  the  comprehensive  planning  process.  In  the  words  of 

the  text  file  report  of  the  meeting,  the  goal  would  be: 

to  encourage  the  participation  of  a diverse  group  of  citizens,  including 
children,  into  the  comprehensive  planning  process.  Broad  community 
input  is  essential  in  the  development  of  a Comprehensive  Plan,  including 
the  participation  of  developers,  architects,  business  people, 
environmentalists,  interested  citizens  from  different  areas  of  the  city  and 
from  different  socio-economic  groups,  and  people  of  various  ages, 
particularly  on  issues  such  as  land  use,  transportation,  and  urban  design. 

(COG  1998a,  p.l) 

According  to  written  and  taped  transcripts  of  the  meeting,  several  people  came  forward 
to  speak  in  favor  of  supporting  the  organization  (COG  1998b).  Warren  Nielsen,  the 
president  of  SAC,  came  forward  and  outlined  the  organization’s  work  on  indicators  that 
could  possibly  be  put  into  the  upcoming  Evaluation  and  Appraisal  Review  (EAR).14 
According  to  Nielsen,  both  city  and  county  staff  had  invited  SAC  to  work  with  them  in 
educating  and  gathering  community  input  into  the  comprehensive  planning  process. 

Citing  a document  published  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Sustainable  Communities,15  he  stated 
that  in  coming  to  the  city  and  county  SAC  was  hoping  “to  encourage  collaboration  on  our 
mutual  interests  and  mutual  concerns  and  livability  factors  within  this  area.” 


14  Florida  law  requires  municipalities  to  undergo  an  Evaluation  and  Appraisal  Review 
(EAR)  every  five  to  seven  years  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  municipalities’  comp 
plan  (Florida  Department  of  Community  Affairs  2003b). 

15  The  Joint  Center  for  Sustainable  Communities  (JCSC)  is  a collaborative  effort  between 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National  Association  of  Counties  to  work  towards 
policies  “that  will  lead  to  job  growth,  environmental  stewardship,  and  social  equity — the 
three  pillars  of  sustainable  communities.”  The  creation  of  the  JCSC  apparently  was 
inspired  by  the  President’s  Council  of  Sustainable  Development  call  for  local 
partnerships  in  the  development  of  sustainable  communities  (JCSC  2003) 
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Some  in  the  public  audience  spoke  against  the  funding.  The  most  vociferous 

opposition  came  from  three  gentlemen  who  were  suspicious  at  the  whole  idea  of 

sustainable  development.  In  the  words  of  the  first  speaker: 

Sustainable  communities,  heritage  rivers,  greenways,  rails-to-trails  and 
international  biospheres... these  things  don't  sound  so  bad  until  you  find 
out  where  they  come  from  and  what  they’re  designed  to  accomplish. 

Sustainable  communities  is  (sic)  about  the  abolition  of  all  private  property. 

(COG  1998c,  taped) 

He  and  the  other  speakers  argued  that  that  SAC  was  part  of  a global  conspiracy,  run  by 
the  UN,  that  sought  “world  dominance.”16 
Despite  the  opposition,  the  city  commissioners  seemed  receptive  to  SAC’s  request, 
viewing  SAC  as  an  important  bridge  between  government  and  the  public  in  the  planning 
process.  Commissioner  Hanrahan,  who  had  worked  with  SAC  at  the  beginning,  denied 
that  SAC  was  a UN  sponsored  group,  an  argument  that  was  seconded  by  another 
commissioner.  Though  there  were  some  reservations  expressed,  the  city  commission 
unanimously  approved  $23,675  out  of  a request  of  $47,350,  plus  the  use  of  a computer. 
Most  of  the  money  came  from  the  “Sustainability  Programs  Account,”  17  with  the  rest 
coming  from  contingency  funds. 


16  The  second  speaker,  after  reading  from  the  preface  of  Agenda  21  call  for  a “global 
action  program”  he  claimed  that  “Everything  you  are  being  asked  to  do  right  now,  you 
are  implementing  the  United  Nations  Agenda  21,  whether  you  know  it  or  not.”  Funding 
SAC,  he  argued,  would  bring  restrictions  that  would  infringe  on  private  property  rights. 
The  final  speaker  opposing  the  funding  of  SAC  began  by  saying  the  “UN  people  who  are 
sponsoring  this  are  not  elected  by  the  people.”  He  concluded  by  saying,  “What  this  (the 
SAC  funding)  is  going  to  do  is  nothing  but  socialism.  They  are  going  to  tell  us  how  to 
live,  they’re  going  to  tell  us  what  machinery  we  can  use,  whether  we  can  drive  our  cars, 
whether  we  can  have  gas  grills,  whether  we  can  have  a fireplace  in  our  house.  I don’t 
want  it.  Its  unconstitutional,  it’s  against  the  constitution”  (COG  1998c,  tape) 

17  According  to  the  text  file  report,  the  Sustainability  Programs  Account  was  used  for 
staff  training  on  sustainability  and  new  urbanism  concepts,  including  a presentation  by 
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In  exchange  for  this  money,  SAC  was  required  to  fulfill  a contract  that  required  it  to 

conduct  three  community  forums  focusing  on  comprehensive  planning;  at  least  one  of 

these  forums  was  to  be  held  in  east  Gainesville.  SAC  was  to  also  assist  the  Regional 

Transit  System  in  outreach  programs  that  would  promote  transit  in  the  community  and  to 

assist  in  the  application  of  federal  Department  of  Transportation  grants  geared  toward 

“welfare  to  work”  and  “livable  communities”  purposes.  SAC  was  also  tasked  with 

developing  a database  of  indicators  related  to  the  comprehensive  plan.  There  was  also 

the  understanding  that  SAC  would  seek  support  from  the  county  government  as  well. 

The  contract  was  signed  between  SAC  and  the  city  in  May  of  1998  (SAC  1998a). 

The  following  week,  a representative  of  SAC  appeared  before  the  county  commission 

to  appeal  for  funding  (Alachua  County  Commission  1998).  Calling  SAC  a “citizen's 

based  organization  “dedicated  to  a sustainable  future — a living  community”  she 

specifically  requested  support  for  a staff  member  and  the  incorporation  of  indicators  into 

the  county’s  comprehensive  plan.  The  funding  request  was  tabled  for  future 
1 8 

consideration. 

From  the  available  record,  SAC  representatives  addressed  the  city  commission  in  an 
official  capacity  only  two  more  times.  Warren  Nielsen  introduced  Alice  Bojanowski  as 
the  new  Executive  Director  of  SAC  to  the  city  commission  in  July  of  1998  (COG  1998d- 

David  Rusk,  an  author  and  consultant  on  American  urban  development  (Citistates  2003). 
Apparently,  it  had  also  been  used  as  funding  for  SAC’s  workshops  that  it  held  in  the 
spring  of  the  previous  year  (COG  1998). 

18 

A search  of  the  county  commission  agenda  shows  no  other  presentations  by  SAC  as  an 
organization  through  1998  and  the  first  of  1999.  According  to  one  interview  respondent, 
the  county  refused  funding  for  SAC  of  the  controversy  stirred  up  by  the  group’s  list 
server. 
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e).  In  June  of  1999,  SAC  came  back  to  the  city  to  request  $60,000  (COG  1999a).  The 
commission  approved  $18,750  in  the  contract  4-1  (COG  1999b).19 

Community  support 

As  SAC  sought  and  received  funding  from  the  city,  the  organization  received  an 
endorsement  from  the  Sun  s editor,  who  saw  SAC  as  a way  to  bridge  the  business  and 
environmental  factions  in  the  community  (Cunningham  1998).  Noting  that  SAC  had 
never  fulfilled  its  goal  of  being  a broad-based  organization,  the  editor  cited  the  lack  of 
business  participation  as  an  example.  In  the  piece,  Warren  Nielsen,  the  president  of  SAC, 
was  quoted  as  saying 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  business  community  may  feel  uncomfortable 
coming  to  the  table.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  environmental  guys 
have  a hard  time  with  the  idea... Some  of  this  is  because  of  past 
stereotyping  by  both  sides.  But  I think  there  are  people  out  there  who  are 
smart  enough  to  know  how  to  interface  with  one  another  and  learn  from 
each  other.  (Cunningham  1998,  p.  1G) 

On  the  other  end  of  the  economic-environmental  debate,  leaders  in  the  business 
community  sought  to  extend  an  “olive  branch”  to  the  environmental  community.  The 
leader  of  the  Alliance  of  Economic  Development  said,  ’There  definitely  needs  to  be  more 
bridging  from  the  alliance’s  perspective.  And  there  needs  to  be  more  bridging  from 
SAC’s  perspective.  It  is  happening,  but  it’s  only  been  two  years,  and  the  alliance  has  only 
been  an  entity  for  six  months”  (Cunningham  1998,  p.  1G).  Cunningham  finished  his 


19  The  funding  was  for  a variety  of  SAC  activities: 

• Six  community  forums  on  sustainability  and  comprehensive  planning  issues 

• Work  on  quality  of  life  indicators,  including  annual  data  collection  and  tracking 

• A guidebook  on  citizen  participation  in  the  planning  process 

• A quarterly  newsletter 

• Presentations  on  the  role  of  sustainability  indicators 

• General  SAC  operations 
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essay  by  calling  for  the  Alliance  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  give  SAC  office  space  in 
the  new  commerce  building  going  up  in  downtown  Gainesville,  saying  that  “in  the  end 
the  goals  of  the  alliance  and  SAC  are  not  incompatible.”  Indeed  SAC  was  given  office 
space  in  the  old  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  until  it  was  replaced  by  the  new 
commerce  building. 

SAC  Activities 

At  the  beginning  of  1999  SAC  members  met  again  to  add  new  indicators  and  to 
compile  data  on  these  and  the  original  indicators.  In  March  of  1999  the  Executive 
Director  of  SAC,  Alice  Bojanowski,  compiled  a draft  list  of  indicators  based  on  the 
previous  work  and  the  needs  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  This  list  was  published  in  the 
Gainesville  Sun  in  April  of  1999. 

SAC  sponsored  three  forums  on  the  update  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  a transportation 
fair,  and  a transportation  forum  as  part  of  the  contract  the  organization  had  with  the  city. 
These  “town  meetings”  focused  on  smart  growth  and  citizen  participation;  speakers  were 
invited  from  a variety  of  fields  including  architecture,  urban  planning,  writing  and 
transportation.  For  example,  the  transportation  fair,  co-sponsored  by  the  Regional  Transit 
System  and  the  university  parking  services,  was  held  October  28,  1998  at  the  student 
union  at  the  University  of  Florida  (SAC  1998b).  The  purpose  of  the  fair  was  to  encourage 
alternatives  to  the  automobile  and  give  information  on  “transportation  and  healthy 
communities.” 

In  addition  to  these  contractual  obligations,  SAC  members  were  also  involved  in  other 
growth-related  activities,  although  it  is  not  clear  whether  all  of  these  were  in  an  official 
capacity.  These  included  a number  of  public  forums. The  forums  included  those  that 
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allowed  candidates  for  county  commission  seats  to  speak  to  public  gatherings  on  issues 
that  affect  the  community;  environmental  issues  often  figured  prominently  in  these 
debates  (Rausch  1998a).  One  forum  where  SAC  was  listed  as  a co-sponsor20  was  The 
Fifth  Annual  Public  Interest  Environmental  Conference  that  had  numerous  speakers 
addressing  issues  on  land  use,  river  management  and  agriculture.  SAC  was  also  listed  as 
a sponsor  of  the  Second  Annual  Greening  UF  conference  held  in  March  of  2001 . SAC 

members  together  with  city  and  county  staff  met  in  the  February  and  April  of  1999  to 
listen  to  discussions  on  GIS  software  that  allows  communities  to  better  plan  their  built 
environment  and  to  track  indicators.  Data  for  the  indicators  developed  by  the  SAC  focus 
groups  was  compiled  by  the  first  Executive  Director  and  was  presented  to  the  community 
in  a guest  column  in  the  Sun  (Bojanowski  1999). 

Wither  Sustainable  Alachua  County? 

Backlash  Develops 

Despite  the  attempts  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the  pro-development  and  pro-growth 
management  factions,  SAC  has  recently  found  itself  engaged  in  a sometime  bitter  dispute 
with  the  former  group.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  organization’s  support  and  lobbying  for 


20 

The  event,  held  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  February  1999,  had  12  sponsors 
including  the  university’s  law  school,  the  Florida  Bar  and  the  EPA.  SAC,  its  precise  role 
in  sponsoring  of  the  conference  unclear,  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  sponsors. 
One  member  of  SAC  appeared  on  the  list  of  discussants,  but  only  in  her  role  as  a 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  at  the  university. 

21 

Greening  UF  is  the  University  of  Florida’s  program  to  work  sustainability  principles 
into  its  operations.  Patterned  on  a similar  program  at  Penn  State  University,  Greening  UF 
seeks  to  promote  discussion  of  how  “economic,  environmental  and  social  goals  and 
values  intersect”  (Newport  and  Chesnes.  2001).  Greening  UF  also  has  a list  of  indicators 
that  tracks  the  University’s  performance  on  a number  of  facets,  including  energy,  health 
and  safety,  investments,  and  educational  quality. 
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the  comp  plan.  A new  challenge  arose  in  the  form  of  a backlash  against  many  ol  the 
objectives  that  it  (as  well  as  other  groups)  in  the  community  supported.  As  we  have  seen 
earlier,  there  was  some  opposition  to  SD  from  those  who  saw  it  as  a conspiracy  run  out  of 
the  United  Nations,  of  which  there  was  a history  of  distrust  in  Gainesville. 

However,  the  anti-UN  people  can  be  considered  to  be  on  the  fringe  of  the  resistance  to 
SAC’s  objectives.  The  main  opposition  to  SAC  probably  resides  in  those  who  felt  the 
county  should  have  a more  pro-business,  pro-development  atmosphere.  The  pro-SAC, 
pro-environmental  members  of  both  the  city  and  county  commission  were  the  most 
obvious  targets  of  the  anti-sustainable  development  circle.  As  an  example  of  the  tone  of 
this  debate,  two  county  commissioners  were  accused  of  “environmental  McCarthyism” 
for  their  resistance  to  the  Newberry  cement  plant  (Cunningham  1999b). 

The  land-use  policies  advocated  by  SAC  and  incorporated  into  the  city  and  county 
comp  plans  prompted  a backlash.  The  leader  of  the  Gainesville  Builder’s  Association 
declared  its  dedication  to  a version  of  “smart-growth”  that  was  dedicated  to  building  at 
higher  densities  and  protecting  open  spaces  while  providing  the  American  dream  of 
“single  family  homes  in  a suburban  setting”  (Greer  1999).  The  representative  goes  on  to 
criticize  those  who  want  to  stop  or  slow  growth.  The  builder’s  association  created  its 
own  organization  called  the  Committee  for  Smart  Growth  (Rausch  2000).  Although  this 
group  claimed  to  be  anti-sprawl  and  pro  compact  development,  it  also  sought  “common 
sense”  that  balanced  a community  vision  with  the  protection  of  property  rights. 

22  One  incident  that  occurred  a year  or  so  before  the  formation  of  SAC  occurred  when  the 
North  Central  Florida  Regional  Militia  complained  about  the  city  of  Gainesville  allowing 
the  United  Nations  flag  to  be  flown  before  city  hall.  The  Militia,  known  for  its  suspicion 
that  the  United  Nations  was  plotting  a One  World  government,  asked  for  equal  time  to  fly 
the  Rattlesnake  flag  that  bore  the  slogan  “Don’t  Tread  on  Me”  (Hamilton  1996). 
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This  group  allied  itself  against  the  comp  plan  with  a number  of  farmers  and  rural 
property  owners  that  called  themselves  Preserving  Rural  Property  Values  (PRPV).  This 
group  argued  that  the  restriction  of  development  beyond  a certain  urban  boundary,  cluster 
development,  and  wetland  protections  (all  policies  SAC  supported;  see  SAC:  Shared 
Policy  Goals”  in  chapter  5)  would  adversely  affect  the  value  of  their  land  (Sikes  2002a). 
This  group,  together  with  the  Smart  Growth  committee,  warned  that  they  were  prepared 
to  challenge  the  plan  in  court  if  need  be. 

Election  Reversals 

City  and  county  elections  were  coming  up  about  this  time.  They  were  seen  in  part  as  a 
referendum  on  the  county’s  comprehensive  plan  (Sikes  2002b).  In  2001,  a pro-SAC  city 
commissioner  was  forced  out  due  to  term  limits,  and  in  the  city  elections  the  pro- 
environment candidates  were  defeated.  The  county  election  in  the  fall  of  2002  was 
heated.  Before  the  election  a local  alternative  paper  presented  the  views  of  the  four 
candidates  for  the  commission.  The  pro-environment  incumbents  expressed  support  for 
the  comp  plan  which  they  had  both  worked  hard  to  produce.  The  two  new  challengers 
came  out  against  the  comp  plan.  Cynthia  Chestnut  stated  that  the  comp  plan  as  it  stood 
was  “not  fair  and  just  to  all”  (Trunk  2002,  p.  4).  She  was  critical  of  the  urban  services 
boundary,  which  she  called  “arbitrary.”  The  other  candidate,  Lee  Pinkoson,  called  the 
comp  plan  “a  mallet  rather  than  a carrot”  that  stripped  80%  of  county  land  of  its 
developmental  value. 

SAC  countered  with  own  campaign.  In  the  fall  of  2002,  SAC  began  a campaign 
called  “Save  Our  Countryside”  geared  to  inform  people  about  the  county’s 
comprehensive  plan  and  to  defend  the  plan  from  opponents  by  answering  charges  that 
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had  been  raised  against  it.23  This  campaign  ran  parallel  to  local  county  elections  in  which 
two  SAC  supporters,  both  incumbents,  were  running.  It  involved  television 
advertisements,  post  cards,  bumper  stickers,  brochures  and  a lengthy  discussion  on  the 
organization’s  web  site.  The  fall  2002  issue  of  the  SAC  newsletter  states  that  the 
comprehensive  plan  "serves  as  a blueprint  for  our  county’s  future  development  and 
includes  growth  management  tools  to  help  farmers  stay  in  business,  save  taxpayers 
money,  and  curb  urban  sprawl.”  (SAC  2002d)  It  goes  on  to  claim  that  the  plan  limits 
growth  to  areas  with  existing  infrastructure,  and  has  strategies  to  provide  for  affordable 
housing,  transportation  alternatives,  a strengthened  economy,  and  protection  of  air  and 
water.  The  newsletter  encouraged  members  to  attend  county  meetings  on  land  use  and  to 
vote  in  the  upcoming  election. 

However,  these  efforts  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  county 
election.  In  the  words  of  a number  of  people  “the  pendulum”  was  swinging  in  a pro- 
development direction.  Hutch  Hutchinson  and  Dave  Newport,  the  tw’o  pro-environment, 
pro-comp  plan  incumbents,  were  defeated  by  the  anti-comp  plan  forces;  the  latter  were 
helped  in  the  view  of  some  by  a large  turnout  of  black  voters.  As  one  of  their  first 
actions,  the  two  new  commissioners  began  the  process  of  amending  the  comprehensive 
plan,  claiming  that  they  wanted  to  avoid  lengthy  litigation  through  “compromise.”  They 
sought  to  expand  the  urban  growth  boundary,  as  well  as  relax  wetland  setbacks  and 
cluster  development  regulations  in  some  rural  areas.  The  proposal  “buoyed”  the  hope  of 
attorneys  for  PRPV  (Sikes  2002a). 

23 

The  charges  in  part  claimed  that  the  comp  plan  with  its  land  use  regulations  would 
reduce  the  value  of  property,  take  land  off  the  county  tax  rolls,  and  drive  up  the  costs  of 
housing. 
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Still  the  comp  plan  had  supporters  even  among  some  farmers  who  wrote  letters  to  the 

Sun.  (McSherry  2002).  For  their  part,  SAC  members  were  quite  vocal  in  their  support  for 

the  plan.  Some  wrote  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Sun  challenging  the  idea  that  cluster 

development  lowered  property  values  (Smith  2002).  SAC  formed  a coalition  with  three 

other  organizations24  called  the  Alliance  for  Responsible  Growth,  which  immediately 

took  the  offensive  against  the  new  commission  and  “land  speculators”  (Rausch  2000, 

Adams  2002,  Cunningham  2002b).  In  what  was  reported  to  be  a passionate  commission 

meeting  attended  by  those  against  the  comp  plan  and  those  for  it,  the  alliance  threatened 

its  own  law  suit  if  the  plan  were  amended  without  adequate  public  input.  One  SAC 

member,  a former  officer,  accused  the  commissioners  of  rushing  the  process  of  amending 

the  comp  plan  without  holding  sufficient  public  hearings  on  the  matter: 

If  you  decide  to  settle  this  behind  closed  doors  with  high  priced  lawyers 
wheeling  and  dealing  for  land  speculators  and  developers  you  have  not 
saved  yourself  a lawsuit.  You  will  see  us  in  court  (Sikes  2002c,  p.  9A). 

She  even  suggested  that  Commissioner  Chestnut,  a black  woman  and  former  chair  of  the 

local  Sierra  Club  chapter,  remove  herself  from  the  amendment  process  because  she  had 

received  campaign  donations  from  developers.  She  went  on  to  say  that  changing  the 

comp  plan  would  actually  hurt  some  of  the  African-American  community,  a constituency 

that  helped  put  the  commissioner  in  office.  Altering  the  comp  plan’s  urban  growth 

boundary  would  harm  redevelopment  plans  for  the  east  side  of  Gainesville  (with  a high 

number  of  African-Americans)  by  failing  to  control  growth  on  the  rapidly  developing 

west  side  of  town.  Chestnut  responded  that  this  would  not  be  the  case  because  the 

24  These  organizations  are  Women  for  Wise  Growth,  the  Southwest  Planning  Alliance 
and  the  local  chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
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infrastructure  did  not  exist  to  support  development  on  that  part  of  town  and  wetlands 
would  prevent  it  any  way. 

The  editor  of  the  Sun,  who  had  previously  supported  SAC,  chastised  SAC  and  the 
environmental  community  in  general  when  he  suggested  that  they  were  being  politically 
“inept”  considering  the  shift  of  power  on  the  commission.  He  said  that  SAC,  WWG  and 
the  Sierra  Club  were  “standing  on  a very  narrow  ground  indeed,  between  that  line  in  the 
sand  and  the  cliffs  edge.”  He  suggested  that  they  take  a more  diplomatic  approach  to  the 
issue  (Cunningham  2002b). 

In  July  of  2003,  in  a 3-2  vote  at  a meeting  attended  by  a crowd  of  citizens  that 
overflowed  the  auditorium,  the  county  commission  voted  to  amend  the  comprehensive 
plan  (Sikes  2003a).  In  what  was  called  a compromise,  the  changes  would  open  more 
land  for  development  on  the  west-side  of  town  and  weakened  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  that  included  wetland  protection  and  clustering  requirements.  Representatives  of 
SAC  together  with  other  environmental  groups  promised  an  administrative  challenge  to 
the  changes,  claiming  that  the  mediation  process  set  up  to  reach  the  compromise  illegally 
excluded  them.  One  of  the  dissenting  commissioners  said  that  the  agreement  was  in 
“arrogant  disregard”  for  public  policy-making.  The  article  predicted  that  the  four-year 
comprehensive  planning  process  could  last  for  years  with  a new  challenge. 

Internal  Problems 

The  external  setbacks  of  SAC  were  matched  with  internal  tensions  as  well.  One 
source  of  dissension  was  the  group’s  list  server,  set  up  initially  to  facilitate  community 
discussion  on  issues  of  sustainable  development.  At  the  beginning,  respondents  saw  it  as 
a positive  tool;  SAC  even  garnered  a leadership  award  from  the  Council  on  Sustainable 
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Florida  in  1999  for  the  innovative  use  of  the  list  server  to  link  persons  together.  In  the 
words  of  one  person  it  was  “empowering  for  people  who  had  a need.” 

However,  the  easy  access  to  the  list  server  proved  to  be  its  undoing.  Many  of  the 
respondents  claimed  that  the  list  server  turned  into  a chat  room  where  many 
conversations  irrelevant  to  SAC’s  mission  were  carried  out,  such  that  subscribers  email 
accounts  were  overloaded.  For  some  of  the  respondents  another  thing  that  turned  them  off 
from  the  list  server  was  the  tone  of  the  debate,  which  was  described  as  often  strident  and 
“vicious.”  “Bigots,”  “loudmouths,”  and  those  who  were  “always  angry”  began  to 
change  the  climate  of  the  list  server.  According  to  many  of  the  respondents,  the  list 
server  was  often  used  for  personal  attacks  against  local  groups  and  officials.  One  person 
remarked: 

It’s  an  interesting  kind  of...  psychological,  sociological  phenomena  of 
how  people  who  are  trying  to  work  together  somehow  manage  to  develop 
conflicts...  of  all  sorts  of  silly  things.  For  example,  the  list  serv  [er]  began 
to  be  abused  by  people  putting  out  their  political  opinions... especially 
when  elections  came  around. 

This  was  considered  a problem  by  a number  of  people,  not  only  from  the  perspective  of 
civility,  but  also  because  it  might  have  jeopardized  SAC’s  non-profit  status  under  501. C- 
3,  which  forbids  non-profits  from  engaging  in  political  activities.25  In  the  run  up  to  local 
elections  in  the  fall  of  2000,  email  messages  to  the  list  server  exceeded  100  on  one 
weekend,  many  of  which  endorsed  parties  and  candidates  (Sikes  2000). 


25 

The  law  states  than  an  organization  is  tax  exempt  if  “no  substantial  part  of  (its) 
activity  of  which  is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or. . . otherwise  attempting  to  influence 
legislation,  and  which  does  not  participate  in,  or  intervene  in  (including  the  publishing  or 
distributing  of  statements)  any  political  campaign  on  behalf  (or  in  opposition  to)  any 
candidate  for  public  office.”  ( United  States  Code  2002) 
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Another  concern  was  that  it  was  alienating  members  of  the  business  and  development 
community,  whose  participation  was  considered  desirable  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
inclusiveness  but  also  because  their  “buy  in”  would  help  legitimize  SAC  and  its  goals.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  interviewees,  the  list  server  was  being  taken  over  by  “radical 
environmentalists”  with  a “no-growth”  agenda.  The  people  interviewed  for  this  study 
were  pretty  clear  on  the  issue  of  growth;  they  were  not  against  growth,  only  against 
unregulated  growth.  So  there  was  a concern  that  the  debate  on  the  list  server,  which  was 
being  monitored  by  a wide  variety  of  groups,  was  misrepresenting  SAC  as  being  against 
all  development.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  most  strident  to  tone  the  rhetoric  down,  but  to 
no  avail.  One  person  remarked  how  one  of  the  most  strident  persons  was  approached  off 
line  in  an  attempt  to  get  this  person  to  tone  down  his  rhetoric.  “You’re  going  to  kill  us,” 
he  was  told,  but  in  the  words  of  the  respondent  who  recalled  the  incident,  he  “wouldn’t 
shut  up.” 

In  the  view  of  most  of  those  interviewed,  the  list  server  became  more  and  more  of  a 
liability,  and  adversely  affected  the  success  of  the  organization,  including  funding  from 
the  county.  The  problems  with  the  list  server  eventually  led  to  it  being  shut  down  at  the 
end  of  2000  by  SAC’s  Board  of  Directors  (Sikes  2000).  The  list  server  was  revived  after 
about  a year  hiatus,  reconstituted  with  new  rules  that  limited  the  number  of  postings, 
subject  matter  and  civility  of  the  messages  (SAC  2004a).  Political  endorsements, 
personal  attacks,  and  topics  other  than  sustainability  were  prohibited  with  the  threat  of 
removal  from  the  list. 

The  list  server  aside,  SAC  was  also  undergoing  strains  that  many  grassroots  groups 
undergo.  A number  of  those  who  had  been  active  in  the  early  days  began  to  drop  out  of 
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active  participation  with  the  group.  A few  of  these  simply  moved  on  to  other  things. 

The  first  executive  director,  whose  professional  experience  with  benchmarking  had  been 
instrumental  in  compiling  data  for  the  first  publication  of  the  indicators,  moved  out  of 
town  with  her  husband  to  pursue  a career  in  south  Florida.  Warren  Nielsen,  whose 
charisma  crucial  in  the  formative  days  of  the  organization,  was  elected  to  the  city 
commission  and  gave  up  his  active  role  as  SAC  president  for  the  more  sedate  role  as  a 
board  director. 

But  others  left  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  pace  of  change.  Although  a few 
respondents  replied  that  they  were  still  “tangentially”  involved,  it  was  only  when 
someone  contacted  them.  Those  interviewed  were  just  tired  of  the  effort  and  more  than  a 
bit  disillusioned.  As  one  person  said: 

I think  what  was  squandered  was  there  were  a lot  of  highly  talented  people 
in  this  community.  If  you  had  gone  to  those  first  meetings  and  looked 
around  the  room,  just  from  just  a fiscal  impact  and  looked  at  what  people 
might  charge  by  the  hour,  you  had  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
talent  in  the  room.  And  those  people  went  away  feeling  like  ‘What  am  I 
doing  here,  I'm  wasting  my  time.’ 

Another  person  commented  on  the  lack  of  overall  vision  of  the  group.  Reflecting  back 

to  the  last  SAC  meeting  he  attended  before  moving  on,  he  said: 

[there  was]  this  group  of  people  there  (who)  were  talking  about  issues  and 
it  dawned  on  me,  they  were  talking  about  the  vision  of  Alachua  County.  I 
asked  them  what  the  vision  of  Alachua  County  was  and  they  got  really 
upset  that  I didn’t  know  what  it  was.  I have  no  idea  what  it  is.  What  is  the 
vision?  Tell  me  in  two  to  three  sentences.  Nobody  could  do  it  but  they 
got  real  angry  that  I would  raise  this  question. 

Still  another  respondent  echoed  this  lack  of  clear  vision  for  the  organization.  He  went  on 

to  say  that  without  effective  leadership  to  organize  a publicity  campaign  for  the 

organization,  there  was  no  visibility  for  the  organization  and  “SAC  becomes  irrelevant.” 


CHAPTER  5 

JACKSONVILLE  COMMUNITY  COUNCIL,  INC. 

Introduction 

The  previous  chapter  examined  the  organization  and  activities  of  Sustainable  Alachua 
County.  This  chapter  will  examine  the  second  case  study,  Jacksonville  Community 
Council,  Inc. 

The  Formation  of  Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc. 
Consolidation:  Triggering  Event  for  JCCI 

JCCI,  like  SAC,  was  formed  within  the  context  of  a debate  over  the  community’s 
future.  Like  Gainesville,  Jacksonville  and  the  surrounding  counties  are  confronting 
issues  related  to  growth,  such  as  provision  of  economic  opportunities,  infrastructure  and 
environmental  protection.  Unlike  SAC,  however,  the  story  of  JCCI  begins  nearly  thirty 
years  before  SAC  with  the  consolidation  of  the  governments  of  Duval  County  and  the 
City  of  Jacksonville.  To  understand  the  role  of  JCCI  in  Jacksonville,  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  some  time  in  discussion  of  this  significant  event  in  Jacksonville  history. 

The  citizens  of  the  city  of  Jacksonville  and  Duval  County  made  their  mark  in  the 
history  of  urban  reform  in  August  of  1 967  when  they  voted  to  abolish  both  city  and 
county  governments  and  to  establish  a joint,  consolidated  government  that  would 
encompass  the  entire  county  (Rosenbaum  and  Kammerer  1974).  The  change  eliminated 
thirty-five  elected  posts,  thirty-four  departments,  and  various  boards  and  authorities.  The 
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City  of  Jacksonville  (COJ)  was  organized  with  a strong  mayoral  system  backed  up  by  a 
city  council,  with  a handful  of  other  elected  positions. 

Rosenbaum  and  Kammerer  argue  that  the  roots  of  consolidation  were  found  in  changes 
in  the  social  and  political  conditions  in  the  decade  before  1967,  changes  which  led  to  a 
crisis  in  the  community.  Economic  disparity  grew.  The  county’s  high  schools  were 
eroding  to  the  extent  that  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  accreditation.  There  was  a 
decline  in  the  physical  environment  of  the  county  as  the  amount  of  substandard 
residential  housing  went  up  and  the  physical  infrastructure  of  the  suburban  areas  decayed. 
Poor  water  quality  was  especially  acute.  Industrial  waste  and  sewage,  much  of  it 
untreated,  was  dumped  into  the  major  river  that  ran  through  the  county.  Rural  septic 
systems  and  a decaying  city  sewage  system  contributed  to  the  problem. 

Corruption  and  the  unwillingness  of  existing  government  to  deal  with  ongoing 
problems  led  to  demands  for  governmental  reform.  The  Jacksonville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  led  the  way  when,  in  early  1965,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Chamber 
invited  twenty-three  community  leaders  from  various  walks  of  life  to  discuss  the 
problems  the  city  was  facing.  A consensus  was  quickly  reached  that  the  problems  that 
the  community  was  facing  were  the  result  of  a defunct  governmental  system.  A 
commission  set  up  by  this  group  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  existing  city  and 
county  governments  to  be  replaced  with  a single,  county-wide  government  to  be  called 
the  City  of  Jacksonville. 

In  the  prevailing  climate  of  pessimism  created  by  continuing  revelations  of  corruption 
and  the  favorable  coverage  by  the  local  media,  the  plan  won  over  a large  number  of 
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supporters.  In  the  face  of  weak  opposition,  Jacksonville  voters  by  a 2-1  margin  approved 
the  plan  for  consolidation. 

The  Amelia  Island  Conference 

The  radical  change  that  Jacksonville  underwent  during  consolidation  could  not  have 

failed  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  expectation  and  optimism.  Community  leaders  soon 

began  to  give  Jacksonville  the  subtitle  “Bold  New  City  of  the  South,”  a slogan  which 

began  appearing  throughout  the  region  on  billboards  and  in  television  ads.  The 

consolidation  of  Jacksonville’s  government  was  cited  by  a number  of  respondents  of  this 

study  as  a significant  event  that  led  to  the  creation  of  Jacksonville  Community  Council, 

Inc.  (JCCI).  The  successful  campaign  by  citizen-based  groups  to  alter  the  political 

landscape  was  seen  as  creating  a level  of  momentum  that  inspired  further  efforts  on  the 

part  of  non-governmental  agents  to  improve  the  overall  social  landscape  of  the  city. 

There  was  a desire  on  the  part  of  business  and  civic  leaders  to  follow  through  with  the 

reform  that  occurred  with  consolidation,  “to  make  the  system  really  work”  in  the  words 

of  one  respondent.  The  respondent  goes  on  to  say 

I think  because  the  political  reformers  in  the  late  ‘60s  who... made 
consolidation  happen  were  pretty  idealistic  about  their  roles  for  the 
community,  not  just  for  the  government,  but  for  the  community.  They  had 
a community  mission  in  mind  when  they  formed  the  new  government. 

However,  there  was  some  fear  that  the  new  system  would  backslide  into  old  ways: 

[Sjome  of  the  reformers  began  to  feel  that  they  needed  some  sort  of  citizen 
allies,  some  sort  of  back  up  in  the  community,  to  make  sure  we  didn’t 
slide  back  away  from  the  reforms. 

In  1974,  nearly  seven  years  after  consolidation,  a group  of  citizens  met  at  the  small 
coastal  resort  of  Amelia  Island  (Crooks  2000).  Once  again  organized  by  the  Jacksonville 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  goal  of  the  Amelia  Island  conference  was  the  establishment 
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of  a list  of  priorities  for  the  city.  The  100  delegates  were  “a  diverse  group  of  business 
and  professional  men  and  women,  citizen  activists  and  public  office  holders, 
representatives  from  organized  labor  and  minority  groups.” 

Over  a three-day  period,  this  group  developed  a list  of  priorities  for  the  city  that 
included  improving  education,  growth  planning  and  the  infrastructure  of  the  city.  The 
most  important  outcome  of  this  meeting  for  our  purposes  was  the  suggested  creation  of 
citizens-based  group  that  would  serve  to  create,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  dialogue  and  debate 
on  local  issues.  Patterned  in  part  on  the  Community  Planning  Council  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  United  Way,  the  new  organization  would  not  only  address  social  services  planning 
as  its  predecessor  did,  but  would  seek  to  comprehensively  address  a broad  range  of  issues 
facing  the  community  (Pew  Partnership  2002).  According  to  one  respondent,  the  new 
organization  was  also  modeled  on  the  Minnesota  Citizens  League,  an  organization 
designed  to  promote  good  government  (see  Citizens  League  2004). 

JCCI  Organizes 

Led  by  James  Jacqueline  Daniel,  “perhaps  the  foremost  community  leader  in 
Jacksonville’s  recent  history,”  JCCI  was  formed  in  December  of  1974  (the  name  was 
adopted  four  years  later).  According  to  Crooks  (2000),  the  original  intent  was  to  create 
an  organization  that  would  comprehensively  address  issues  by  acting  as  a community 
catalyst;  the  organization  would  bring  individual  citizens  and  institutions  together  with 
the  necessary  information  to  make  informed  recommendations  to  decision  makers.  As 
one  interview  respondent  called  it,  JCCI  was  bom  as  a “do-gooder  reformist  group.” 

The  formative  years  of  JCCI  were  under  the  leadership  of  Executive  Directors  David 
Peebles  and  Dick  Bowers.  During  the  first  year,  Peebles  and  JCCI  began  a study  process 
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whereby  thirteen  study  groups  took  up  the  recommendations  put  forth  by  the  Commission 

on  Goals  and  Priorities  for  Human  Services,  a commission  that  had  been  established  to 

examine  needs  in  the  city.  JCCI  also  sponsored  public  forums  and  provided  technical 

support  for  local  organizations.  After  Peebles  left  Bowers  took  over,  and  under  his  tenure 

JCCI  began  the  practice  of  conducting  annual  studies,  whereby  an  issue  was  selected  for 

in-depth  analysis.  JCCI  also  partnered  with  the  Junior  League  of  Jacksonville  in  the 

creation  of  Leadership  Jacksonville,  a program  to  foster  young  leaders  in  the  city. 

In  1979,  Bowers  left  the  organization  and  was  replaced  by  the  executive  board  with 

Marian  Chambers.  According  to  Crooks  this 

appointment  may  have  been  the  best  decision  by  JCCI  in  25  years.  Marian 
was  a remarkable  individual,  a person  of  extraordinary  integrity, 
intelligence,  and  independent  thinking.  In  her  fifteen  years  as  executive 
director,  Marian  helped  to  shape  JCCI  largely  into  the  organization  of 
today.  (2000,  p.  2) 

A sociologist  by  training.  Chambers  was  credited  with  making  JCCI  a respected 
institution,  noted  for  its  nonpartisanship,  throughout  the  country.  The  organization 
attracted  a number  of  prominent  citizens  to  serve  on  JCCI’s  study  groups.  During  the 
tenure  of  Chambers,  a number  of  innovations  occurred.  Of  interest  to  this  study  were: 

1 ) The  creation  of  the  two  study  system,  whereby  one  study  for  health  and  human 
services  and  another  for  community  improvement  would  be  conducted  each  year 

2)  The  development  of  the  Human  Service  Council.  This  came  out  of  a JCCI  study,  and 
was  made  up  of  local  service  providers  that  originally  included  the  United  Way,  the 
city  and  what  is  today  the  state’s  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services. 

3)  The  development  of  quality  of  life  indicators,  called  Quality  of  Life  in  Jacksonville: 
Indicators  for  Progress  (QIP),  updated  and  published  annually. 

4)  The  introduction  of  JCCI  into  a conflict  resolution  role  regarding  land  use  disputes  by 
sponsoring  the  first  Locally  Unwanted  Land  Use  (LULU)  Conference. 
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As  a result  of  its  activities,  JCCI  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  around  the  world. 

Of  particular  note,  JCCI’s  indicator  project  gained  the  attention  of  noted  author  and 
futurist  Hazel  Henderson.  This  was  to  be  fortuitous  encounter.  Henderson  had  long 
advocated  the  use  of  social  indicators,  arguing  in  her  works  that  the  future  will  be  an 
“entropy  state”  where  society,  as  it  becomes  more  complex,  becomes  harder  to  manage 
unless  better  social  indicators  are  develop  (Henderson  1978:  89).  She  came  to  JCCI 
seeing  that  the  organization  was  independently  putting  into  practice  what  she  had 
supported  for  years.  Henderson  traveled  around  the  world  giving  lectures,  using  JCCI  as 
an  example  of  an  organization  that  was  using  indicators  in  an  innovative  way.  She  also 
highlighted  JCCI’s  indicators  in  her  written  work  (Henderson  1991).  The  publicity  that 
she  provided  is  credited  with  increasing  the  visibility  of  JCCI. 

Chambers  resigned  in  1 994,  and  Lois  Chepenik  was  selected  as  her  replacement,  a 
position  that  she  still  holds  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Chepenik’ s time  with  JCCI  saw  a 
further  growth  in  JCCTs  activities,  which  included  updating  the  Quality  of  Life  indicators 
to  include  not  only  regional  data  but  neighborhood  information  and  information  on 
linkages  among  the  various  indicators. 

Organization,  Funding  and  Support 

JCCI  is  organized  as  a non-profit,  501.C-3  organization.  Governance  is  handled  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  30  volunteers.  A president  chairs  the  board,  who  is 
responsible  for  selecting  the  chairs  of  each  of  the  study  and  indicator  update  groups.  The 
officers  are  selected  by  the  dues-paying  membership  at  an  annual  meeting. 

JCCI  receives  support  from  several  areas.  One  is  the  United  Way,  which  funds  the 
Community  Agenda  indicators.  Another  is  the  City  of  Jacksonville.  The  third  source  is 
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from  dues-paying  members,  with  strong  corporate  support.  The  federal  government  has 
also  extended  Community  Block  Grants  to  JCCI  though  the  city  in  order  to  fund  the 
initial  research  into  the  indicator  targets.  From  1997  through  2001,  JCCI  operated  with  a 
budget  of  between  $600,000  to  nearly  $800,000  (JCCI  2002a).  In  2001,  dues  paying 
members  accounted  for  little  over  5%  of  the  income.  The  United  Way,  corporate 
contributions,  and  government  sources  accounted  for,  29.5%,  26.8%,  and  23.3%  of 
JCCTs  budget.  Contracts  and  individual  contributions  fdled  out  the  rest  (JCCI  2002a). 

As  an  example,  JCCI  sought  support  from  a number  of  sources  for  the  indicator 
overhaul  which  this  study  focuses  on.  A meeting  summary  from  March  29,  1 999  of  the 
1998-1999  indicator  update  committee  quoted  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of  indicator  update 
as  $100,000.  JCCI  applied  for  a public  service  grant,  as  well  as  assistance  from  a number 
of  foundations.  The  Regional  Planning  Council  was  also  approached  because  of  the  move 
to  include  a more  regional  focus  in  the  indicators.  At  a later  meeting  (August  6),  it  was 
recorded  that  Vistakon  was  approached  for  funding  because  of  their  interest  in 
sustainability  indicators,  but  because  of  their  difficult  financial  situation  JCCI  was  turned 
down.  The  City  of  Jacksonville  approved  $44,000  out  of  JCCI  request  of  84,000.  JCCI 
was  also  reported  to  be  seeking  out  targeted  donations  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Community  Foundation,  from  government  environmental  agencies,  JEDC  Medical 
Society,  etc.,  to  fund  elements  that  they  might  be  interested  in.  Also  help  was  sought 
from  the  University  of  Florida  and  Florida  Atlantic  University  for  doctoral  students  who 
specialized  in  growth  management  planning.  The  June  15,  1999  summary  stated  that 
City  of  Jacksonville  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  fund  a full  time  researcher  for 
the  upcoming  year’s  indicator  update 
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One  respondent  describes  the  “close”  relationship  of  JCCI  with  its  partners  as 

sometimes  not  so  close,  because,  as  you  can  imagine,  with  all  three  of 
those  partners,  we  do  studies  and  make  recommendations  to  them,  telling 
them  what  to  do,  and  sometimes,  of  course,  they  don’t  agree  with  what  the 
citizen  group  has  come  up  with  that  they  ought  to  do.  It’s  an  interesting 
relationship  with  these  three  partners.  We  have  to  try  to  keep  them  happy 
because  they  are  our  partners,  and  yet  we  have  to  be  true  and  honest  to  the 
citizen  process,  which  everybody  in  town  really  buys  into,  at  least  with  lip 
service. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  mentioned  as  a “partner,”  but  not  as  a regular  paying 
supporter  of  JCCI.  The  relationship  of  the  Chamber  with  JCCI  goes  back  to  its 
sponsorship  of  the  Amelia  Island  Conference  where  the  idea  to  create  JCCI  began.  The 
Chamber  also  appears  again  at  the  point  when  JCCI  began  to  create  the  indicator  set; 
their  interest  in  the  project  began  as  a means  to  generate  general  information  that  they 
could  give  to  prospective  businesses  coming  to  Jacksonville.  The  Chamber  was  a bit 
reluctant  to  embrace  the  indicators  as  a tool  for  social  change,  however.  Apparently  they 
felt  that  this  would  be  airing  the  “dirty  linen”  of  Jacksonville  when  they  were  trying  to 
sell  it  to  outsiders.  However,  Marian  Chambers  was  able  to  convince  them  to  fund  a 
more  comprehensive  set  of  indicators.  Although  the  Chamber  no  longer  directly  funds 
JCCI’s  efforts,  it  does  have  an  organizational  role  in  JCCI  in  that  the  incoming  chair  of 
the  Chamber  serves  as  the  chair  of  the  annual  volunteer  review  committee. 

In  terms  of  demographic  breakdown,  participation  in  JCCI  varies  depending  on  a 
number  of  factors.  Among  those  who  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  between  1 996  and 
2001,  most  were  female;  in  2001,  only  37%  were  male.  In  the  same  year,  80%  of  the 
directors  were  classified  as  white,  17%  as  black,  and  3%  as  Asian.  In  this,  whites  were 
over-represented  and  black  under-represented  as  a percentage  of  their  presence  in  the 
general  population  in  the  county;  Asians  were  roughly  represented  according  to  their 
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presence  in  the  overall  community.  Active  membership  in  JCCI  also  shows  an  even 
greater  participation  of  whites  to  black  and  other  groups.  Of  the  792  listed  members,  less 
than  10%  are  confirmed  as  nonwhite.  These  disproportionate  numbers  are  also  reflected 
in  those  who  participate  in  the  study  and  indicator  review  committees  (JCCI  2002a). 

These  numbers  seem  to  verify  the  observations  of  those  interviewed  for  this  study.  In 
their  view,  the  poor  and  minorities  were  not  adequately  represented.  This  impacted  the 
work  of  the  indicator  update  in  at  least  one  category.  A member  of  the  transportation 
committee  replied  that  it  affected  the  way  the  committee  worked  “because  we  had  to 
imagine  what  it  was  like  to  spend  two  hours  getting  to  work  on  public  transportation.” 

When  the  active  members  are  asked  what  their  primary  interest  was,  most  listed  their 
occupations.  Over  a quarter  listed  their  “interest”  as  being  in  the  business.  The  next 
highest  category  listed  was  professional,  with  1 8%,  and  government  came  in  third  at 
1 0%.  Other  interests  include  those  in  the  arts,  retirees,  and  the  military.  No  one  listed 
labor  as  his  or  her  main  “interest”  (JCCI  2002a). 

Most  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  participation  in  JCCI’s  activities  was  quite  good 
overall,  and  attracted  a large  number  of  people.  Some  cited  the  large  number  of  actual, 
dues-paying  members  (600-700).  Considering  the  fact  that  volunteers  do  most  of  the 
work  of  JCCI,  most  felt  that  participation  in  the  studies  and  indicator  updates  was  quite 
good  numerically.  The  participation  rate  varied  of  course  based  on  the  issue.  The  study 
on  growth  management  had  a management  team  of  10  and  a committee  of  29  (JCCI 
2001).  The  race  relations  had  a roster  of  over  100  by  one  estimate.  JCCI  never  has  had 
“to  beat  the  bushes”  as  one  person  put  it  for  volunteers.  The  reason  cited  for  this  is  the 
care  that  JCCI  uses  to  select  the  issues  it  studies.  Most  are  high  visible  issues  that  attract 
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a lot  of  attention.  Although  studies  generally  attract  more  people,  the  interest  in 
participating  in  the  indicators  is  growing,  according  to  respondents. 

The  JCCI  Process 

Two  major  activities  of  JCCI  that  is  of  interest  here  are  its  sponsorship  of  two  studies 
per  year  and  indicators.  The  management  of  both  is  similar. 

Annual  Studies 

The  study  process  began  early  in  the  history  of  JCCI  (Crooks  2000).  The  essence  of 
the  study  process  is  to  take  an  issue  that  is  in  the  public  interest,  gather  and  analyze  the 
relevant  facts,  then  make  recommendations  that  could  affect  how  the  issue  is  addressed 
by  public  officials  and  other  decision-makers.  JCCI  undertakes  two  studies  a year. 

One  is  geared  toward  general  community  improvement,  while  the  other  focuses  on  issues 
related  to  health  and  human  services.  The  process  is  by  and  large  a volunteer  effort,  with 
assistance  from  professional  staff.  Lasting  approximately  a twelve  months,  a study 
begins  in  the  summer  and  generally  ends  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  following  year. 

A great  deal  of  care  is  given  the  selection  of  an  issue  that  is  relevant  and  timely.  JCCI 
solicits  recommendations  from  the  general  public  and  from  JCCI  members  to  insure 
community  input.  These  recommendations  are  forwarded  to  a volunteer  program 
committee  that  recommends  a study  topic  to  the  board  of  directors,  which  makes  the  final 
selection. 

A typical  study  follows  a pattern  (JCCI  2002b).  The  planning  phase  starts  in  the 
summer,  followed  by  a fact-finding  phase  that  begins  in  the  fall.  This  phase  consists  of 
15-17  weekly  meetings  lasting  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half  long.  The  concluding  phase 
lasts  for  about  8-9  meetings.  The  Board  of  Directors  review  and  approve  the  study 
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group’s  findings;  once  this  occurs  the  findings  become  the  official  JCCI  position  on  the 
subject.  The  report  is  presented  at  a luncheon  where  members  of  JCCI,  the  media  and  the 
community  at  large  are  invited.  The  luncheon  is  usually  held  in  May  or  June.  After  this 
the  implementation  phase  begins,  where  study  recommendations  are  publicized  and 
advocated. 

There  are  four  major  groups  of  players  in  the  study  process,  each  with  its  own  role  in 
the  process  (JCCI  2002b).  The  first  is  the  JCCI  Board  of  Directors  which,  operating  from 
a list  of  suggestions,  make  a decision  about  what  topic  will  be  studied  for  the  year.  This 
decision  is  made  during  the  summer,  usually  in  June.  The  president  of  the  Board  selects 
a volunteer  chair  to  lead  the  study  team.  This  person  is  often  someone  who  has  worked 
on  previous  study  groups. 

The  second  group  is  the  steering  committee,  a volunteer  group  made  up  of  the  chair 
and  a management  team.  The  volunteer  chair’s  responsibilities  are  to  recruit  the 
management  team  and  manage  the  study,  making  sure  that  the  issue  under  study  is 
adequately  covered  in  the  meetings  and  that  the  final  report  reflects  the  study  group’s 
findings.  The  chair  is  the  official  spokesperson  for  the  study  group  before  the  Board  of 
Directors,  presents  the  study  findings  at  the  annual  luncheon,  and  represents  the  group 
before  the  media. 

The  management  team  that  is  recruited  by  the  chair  is  often  made  up  of  people  who 
have  participated  in  earlier  studies  or  updates  of  the  indicators.  The  size  of  the  team  can 
vary  depending  on  the  study.  At  the  beginning  of  the  study  process  the  team,  together 
with  the  chair,  decides  on  the  direction  of  the  study  consistent  with  what  the  Board  has 
decided  on,  as  well  as  the  schedule  of  meetings.  The  team  agrees  on  the  key  resource 
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people  who  are  to  make  presentations  to  the  overall  group,  as  well  as  the  questions  the 
team  wants  those  resources  to  address.  For  instance,  in  a study  on  growth  management 
that  was  done  in  2001,  speakers  included  representatives  from  the  St.  Johns  Water 
Management  District,  the  Jacksonville  Transportation  Authority,  a public  land  trust,  and 
various  university  professors.  The  management  team  also  insures  after  the  first  meeting 
that  the  volunteers  who  show  up  represent  a broad  cross-section  of  interests  and  social 
backgrounds  within  the  community.  During  the  study,  they  assist  the  chair  in  managing 
the  meetings.  The  management  team  reviews  and  revises  the  drafts  of  the  final  study 
report. 

Once  the  management  team  has  formed  and  set  up  the  preliminaries,  calls  go  out 
through  newsletters  and  local  media  outlets  for  a larger  group  of  volunteers  to  participate 
in  the  study  process.  This  usually  occurs  in  the  fall.  The  number  of  people  who  respond 
of  course  varies  with  the  topic,  but  the  number  can  range  as  high  as  one  hundred  at  the 
initial  meetings,  though  this  number  declines  through  attrition  by  the  end  of  the  study 
process.  The  primary  responsibility  of  each  volunteer,  again  spelled  out  at  the  JCCI  web 
site,  is  to  listen  to  and  analyze  thoroughly  the  facts  of  the  issue  at  hand,  to  “seek 
understanding  before  seeking  solutions”  (JCCI  2002b,  p.  1).  Each  member  is  expected  to 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  group  to  reach  consensus  on  conclusions  and  recommendations, 
and  to  review  the  final  draft  of  the  committee  report. 

The  professional  staff  of  JCCI  provides  vital  support  at  all  stages  of  the  study  process. 
The  staff  does  background  research  on  the  issue  and  assists  the  chair  and  the  management 
team  in  preparing  a schedule  of  meetings  for  the  larger  study  group,  and  assists  in 
identifying  resource  during  the  fact-finding  phase.  They  provide  logistical  support  for  the 
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management  team  and  chair;  and  take  minutes  during  all  the  meetings.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  study  the  staff  assist  in  the  editing  of  the  final  report  for  style  and  clarity,  but  not 
for  content.  They  also  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  JCCI  luncheon  where  the 
committee  findings  are  presented. 

The  implementation  phase  was  added  to  the  study  process  after  a number  of  occasions 
when  the  study  recommendations  were  published  but  ignored  by  those  with  the  power  to 
implement  them  (JCCI  2002c).  The  purpose  of  this  stage  is  “to  use  the  volunteer,  citizen 
influence  of  JCCI  to  seek  implementation  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report.”  Following  the  Board’s  approval  of  the  study  group’s  findings,  the  Board  selects 
a chair  for  the  implementation  task  force  to  lobby  for  the  recommendations.  Once  a task 
force  is  organized  an  implementation  strategy  for  the  recommendations  is  created  with 
the  approval  of  the  JCCI  Board.  The  main  tool  that  JCCI  has  in  implementation  of  their 
recommendations  is  publicity  and  persuasion,  the  success  of  which  is  of  course  largely 
dependent  on  other  forces.  In  the  course  of  the  two-year  lobbying  period,  the  task  force 
presents  a final  implementation  report  to  the  Board,  citing  progress  and  further 
recommendations.  From  there  the  issue  may  be  dropped  by  the  Board  or  the  decision 
may  be  made  to  continue  the  process. 

So  important  are  the  studies  that  without  one,  the  organization  refuses  to  take  a stand 
on  an  issue  even  if  they  are  solicited  for  one.  The  process  of  involving  citizens  in 
building  a consensus  on  a topic  has  not  been  followed,  so  JCCI’s  official  positions  are 
found  solely  in  the  studies  that  have  already  been  published. 
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Quality  of  Life  Indicators 

The  other  major  function  of  JCCI  is  the  annual  publication  of  its  two  indicator  sets, 
Indicators  for  Progress  ( IFP ) and  the  Community  Agenda.  These  indicator  projects  were 
not  begun  until  after  the  organization  had  existed  for  ten  years.  There  were  several 
factors  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  indicators.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  played  a role 
in  the  creation  of  the  IFP  in  that  they  were  looking  for  information  that  it  could  give 
potential  businesses  contemplating  moving  to  the  community.  These  businesses  were  not 
only  looking  for  information  about  economic  factors,  but  also  information  on  quality  of 
life  issues  such  as  recreation,  schools  and  so  forth.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  funded 
the  setup  of  the  IFP,  and  the  first  set  was  published  in  1 985.  The  Community  Agenda 
was  organized  to  help  the  local  United  Way  better  target  their  funds  and  was  first 
published  in  1995,  though  it  had  its  roots  in  an  earlier  effort  in  the  1980s.  Whereas  the 
Community  Agenda  focuses  on  health  and  human  services  in  a five-county  region,  IFP 
takes  a broader  look  at  the  quality  of  life.  Initially  only  the  quality  of  life  in  Duval 
County  was  examined,  but  with  the  latest  updates  some  indicators  are  more  regional. 

A large  part  of  the  motivation  to  create  the  indicators  was  the  need  for  self-evaluation 
on  the  part  of  JCCI.  Studies  had  been  part  of  JCCI  mission  for  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence,  but  there  was  no  tangible  way  of  measuring  the  results  of  those  studies.  In  the 
early  1980s  the  Pew  Trust  was  examining  JCCI  and  its  citizen-based  study  process,  and 
their  investigations  into  the  success  of  JCCI  prompted  the  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
organization’s  role  in  the  community.  As  one  person  described  it,  JCCI  saw  indicators  as 
at  least  a tangential  measure  of  success  or  failure,  “as  an  opportunity  to  begin  to 
understand  and  assess  Jacksonville  in  our  own  meanings  and  purposes,  as  citizens.” 
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After  awhile,  the  usefulness  of  the  indicators  as  a tool  to  actually  guide  community 
improvement  was  realized. 

But  a discussion  of  the  indicators  cannot  ignore  the  role  played  by  Marian  Chambers. 
Chambers,  described  as  an  “extraordinary  person”  and  “very  much  committed  to  life,” 
was  interested  in  environmentalism  and  futurism.  She  had  been  influenced  by  work 
going  on  through  the  United  Nations  on  urban  outcomes.  She  connected  these  larger 
issues  to  the  work  being  done  at  the  local  level  by  JCCI.  The  indicators  were  seen  as 
Chambers’  brainchild,  according  to  a number  of  respondents  to  this  study.  It  was  she  that 
was  credited  with  setting  up  the  structure  and  concept  of  the  process. 

According  to  one  respondent,  the  development  of  the  JCCI  indicators  proceeded  with 
no  models;  JCCI  “started  from  scratch.”  Chambers  and  her  coworkers  were  of  course 
knowledgeable  of  the  history  of  social  indicators,  but  nothing  that  they  found  matched 
what  they  were  looking  for,  namely  a tool  that  would  allow  a community  to  measure  its 
performance  in  a comprehensive  manner.  So,  taking  the  citizen-based  approach  already 
used  in  the  study  process  and  the  concept  of  indicators  a volunteer  steering  committee, 
selected  by  the  JCCI  president  in  consultation  with  the  Jacksonville  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  developed  a model  for  the  quality  of  life  based  on  nine  categories  (JCCI 
2000b).  Those  categories  developed  back  in  1985  are  still  used  today. 

The  members  of  the  steering  committee  for  the  first  indicator  development  were 
selected  for  the  chairs  for  each  of  the  nine  indicator  elements;  the  chair  of  the  overall 
effort  was  a member  of  the  board  of  directors.  As  the  coordinators,  the  members  of  the 
steering  committee  set  the  guidelines  for  the  indicators.  The  actual  development  of  the 
indicators  was  described  as  an  intense  process  that  took  place  over  a summer  involving 
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100  or  so  volunteers.  They  had  to  answer  basic  questions  about  what  aspects  of  quality 
of  life  should  and  could  measured.  The  outcome  of  their  efforts  was  the  publication  of 
JCCI’s  Quality  of  Life  in  Jacksonville:  Indicators  for  Progress,  based  on  the  quality  of 
life  model  broken  into  nine  elements,  which  were  ranked  according  to  their  perceived 
importance. 

The  indicators  receive  updates  every  year,  in  that  new  information  (when  it  is 
available)  is  added  to  the  indicators.  The  results  are  then  published.  Generally  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  significant  alteration  in  the  indicators  themselves.  However,  on  occasion 
there  are  significant  updates  where  the  indicators  are  reviewed  and  evaluated  for  their 
effectiveness.  The  first  major  overhaul  of  the  indicators  occurred  in  1991,  conducted  by 
a group  of  140  volunteers  separated  into  nine  task  groups  organized  around  each  of  the 
nine  elements  in  the  indicator  set.  Although  the  core  elements  were  kept,  a number  of 
specific  indicators  were  eliminated  because  of  the  unavailability  of  data  or  for  validity 
reasons.  Others  were  edited  for  clarity,  while  four  survey  questions  were  added.  After 
receiving  a community  development  grant  from  the  Jacksonville  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  JCCI  staffers  were  able  to  perform  detailed  research  into 
indicators  which  led  to  the  creation  of  goals,  called  Targets  2000,  that  the  community 
should  strive  for  by  the  year  2000.  In  addition,  priority  indicators  were  identified  as  a 
basis  of  community  action. 

The  second  major  overhaul  of  the  indicators  began  with  the  1998-99  update  committee 
that  recommended  that  several  improvements  be  made  to  the  indicator  project.  A 
summary  of  the  steering  committee  from  a meeting  held  in  October  1998  points  out  that 
although  JCCI  had  helped  spawn  the  worldwide  community  indicator  movement,  the 
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movement  itself  had  moved  in  different  directions  from  where  JCCI  originally  started. 
Stating  that  “JCCI’s  original  project  now  clearly  seems  simplistic  and  clearly  can  benefit 
from  thinking  done  by  others,”  three  significant  trends  were  mentioned  in  the  summary 
(JCCI  1998a,  p.  1).  The  first  trend  was  the  Healthy  Communities  movement  that  focuses 
on  indicators  that  measured  personal  health  within  a community.  “Benchmarking”  came 
from  governments  that  sought  information  on  government  performance  and  service 
delivery.  Finally,  the  sustainability  movement  was  mentioned  for  its  environmental  focus 
through  drawing  attention  to  the  link  between  the  maintenance  of  human  societies  while 
protecting  the  natural  environmental. 

The  activities  of  this  group  laid  the  foundation  for  the  extensive  update  that  was  to 
follow  in  the  upcoming  year.  There  were  four  issues  that  the  1 998-99  indicator  work 
group  decided  should  be  addressed  by  2001:  sustainability,  geographical  equity  (trends 
for  specific  areas  of  Duval  County,  as  opposed  to  the  county  as  a whole),  regional  and 
neighborhood  indicators.  A summary  from  the  November  1998  meeting  outlined  several 
recommendations  (JCCI  1998b).  One  suggested  improvement  dealt  with  lessons  learned 
from  the  targets  that  were  set  for  2000  in  1 990.  It  was  decided  that  a five-year  target  set 
was  more  appropriate  than  the  ten  year  span  due  to  the  complexities  of  projecting  trends 
into  the  larger  time  range.  It  was  also  felt  that  some  targets  were  too  idealistic  while 
others  were  not  idealistic  enough.  New  targets  needed  to  be  set  for  both  JCCI  indicator 
sets,  the  Community  Agenda  and  the  Quality  of  Life  set,  for  2005.  Both  sets,  the  group 
decided,  should  eventually  be  combined  into  one  set  for  eventual  presentation  in 


document  or  electronic  form. 
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A further  recommendation  focused  on  the  scale  of  the  indicators.  Because  the 
“Jacksonville  metropolitan  area”  encompasses  more  than  Duval  County,  a new  regional 
focus  was  seen  as  necessary  for  some  indicators.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it  was 
recognized  that  a new  neighborhood  focus  was  necessary  to  examine  the  different  levels 
of  quality  of  life  in  different  parts  of  the  community  that  would  otherwise  be  drowned  out 
in  the  county-wide  data  figures.  Another  recommendation,  picked  up  from  “the 
sustainability  people”  as  one  interview  respondent  put  it,  suggested  that  linkages  between 
indicators  be  examined. 

This  led  to  the  last  major  update  of  the  indicators.  Called  officially  the  Indicator 
Update  Project  (IUP),  the  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  take  the  14-year  old  indicators 
“that  have  pioneered  a movement  of  community  indicator  projects  around  the  country 
and  the  world”  and  “enhance  their  usefulness”  (JCCI  1999a,  p.  1).  A new  steering 
committee  was  organized  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1 999  to  lead  the  update.  This  steering 
committee,  which  was  the  focus  of  this  study,  was  made  up  of  25  persons  who  were 
called  the  “best  thinkers  we  had.”  They  were  charged  with  taking  the  indicator  set  to  a 
high  conceptual  level  that  would  give  a company  CEO  or  a government  decision-maker 
important  information  they  could  turn  to.  All  were  veterans  of  the  JCCI  process.  Each 
had  at  least  three  years  of  experience  working  with  JCCI  in  its  studies  and  indicator 
updates;  a number  had  been  with  JCCI  since  its  inception.  The  chair  of  the  overall 
update,  herself  a JCCI  veteran  since  its  beginning,  wrote  individual  letters  to  each  recruit 
for  the  steering  committee,  saying  that  she  sought,  “good  thinkers,  active  participants, 
and  effective  leaders  to  guide  this  process”  (JCCI  1999b,  p.  1).  They  were  to  act  as  chairs 
and  co-chairs  on  various  sub-committees  organized  around  the  nine  elements  of  the 
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previous  indicator  sets.  The  first  meeting  of  the  steering  committee  was  held  October  22, 
1999. 

In  December  of  1 999,  a call  went  out  to  “a  broad  cross  section  of  citizens  to 
participate,  including  ‘experts’  and  ‘advocates’”  as  volunteers  to  make  up  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  update  (JCCI  1999a,  p.  1).  People  were  notified  through  a bulk-mailing  of 
2,500  requests,  a press  release  in  the  Florida  Times-Union , through  ‘‘targeted”  invitations 
among  college  faculty  in  the  area,  and  through  the  personal  invitations  of  SC  members  of 
their  friends  family  and  colleagues.  They  were  asked  to  participate  in  the  task-force  for 
13  to  14  meetings  between  January  and  September  2000. 

A new  process  was  used  by  which  the  volunteers  were  allowed  to  choose  their  first 
area  of  concentration  for  the  first  half  of  the  upgrade,  but  in  the  second  half  they  were 
asked  to  move  to  another  area.  This  was  a change  in  the  indicator  process  designed  to 
help  foster  a more  comprehensive  view  of  the  indicators  and  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  linkages.  People  were  allowed  to  select  their  top  three  areas  of  interest,  and  they  were 
generally  given  their  first  request;  other  wise  they  were  placed  according  to  their  second 
choice.  Some  energetic  people  served  on  more  than  one  element.  When  it  came  time  to 
move  onto  the  second  phase  of  the  update,  their  choices  were  taken  into  account. 
Attendance  was  described  as  good  for  this  second  half. 

Selecting  indicators  wasn’t  always  an  easy  task.  Although  a number  of  possible 

indicators  were  proposed,  the  group  found  that  many  did  not  meet  the  criteria  of  good 

indicators  set  by  the  JCCI  process.  As  one  interview  respondent  said: 

[I]t’s  a lot  harder  than  I would  have  ever  thought  until  I was  involved  in 
deciding  which  indicators  we  would  use,  because  we  have  been  through  - 
we  have  upgraded  the  entire  set  of  indicators  in  committee  and  said  ‘Okay, 
what  are  the  indicators  of  an  education  system  that  we’re  aspiring  to?’ 
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Graduation  rate  is  so  simple.  Everyone  agrees  that  that's  number  one. 

Okay.  Where,  along  the  way,  are  there  indicators  that  would  show  our 
progress?  ...What  we  have  gone  through  is  deciding  what’s  most 
important,  what’s  most  relevant,  what  can  be  measured,  what,  if  we  made 
a change,  would  be  reflected  in  subsequent  measurements  of  the  indicator. 

If  we  can’t  see  a way  that  the  indicator  is  going  to  respond  to  something 
that’s  going  on,  then  it  may  not  be  really  a very  useful  analysis  tool. 

According  to  the  interview  respondents,  an  effort  was  made  by  JCCI  to  treat  each  of  the 
nine  elements  (mobility,  education,  public  safety,  natural  environment,  etc)  equally. 

None  were  formally  presented  any  differently  than  any  other.  To  those  who  have 
followed  the  project  for  years,  each  indicator  element  seems  to  attract  at  least  some 
people,  and  this  is  again  linked  to  the  care  that  the  development  of  the  original  elements 
were  given.  However,  there  are  some  issues  that  seem  to  be  consistently  at  the  top  of 
people’s  interest.  These  happen  to  be  education  and  economics,  respectively.  These 
“attract  heavily.”  Others  seem  to  rank  consistently  low  in  people’s  interest,  such  as  the 
mobility  and  government  /politics  elements.  Transportation,  according  to  one  participant, 
just  isn’t  “controversial.”  and  so  was  not  popular  in  update  process.  The  heavy  emphasis 
on  road  building  means  that  mass  transit  is  low  on  the  list  of  options;  in  her  words,  one 
has  to  pick  one’s  battles.1 


1 Between  the  consistently  high  and  low  priorities,  things  seem  to  shift  with  the  times  and 
what  people  consider  important  at  that  time.  Pubic  safety,  for  example,  was  ranked  as  a 
number  3 priority  when  the  first  indicators  were  produced  because  of  a community 
concern  over  high  crime  rates.  Now  crime  rates  have  gone  down  considerably  in 
Jacksonville.  After  the  most  recent  update,  the  volunteers  performed  a group  exercise  to 
prioritize  the  various  elements  and  found  that,  surprisingly,  public  safety  was  last  in  the 
concerns  of  those  present.  The  people  felt  that  there  were  other  concerns  for  the 
community  for  the  next  five  years. 
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The  update  that  was  the  focus  of  this  study  ended  in  the  summer  of  2000.  Since  then, 
there  has  been  annual  updates  of  the  indicators,  but  they  were  not  as  comprehensive  as 
the  1999-2000  overhaul. 

Studies  and  Indicators:  Complimentary  Processes 

As  a final  word,  the  indicator  project  and  the  study  process  must  be  seen  as 

complimentary.  Although  the  study  process  began  before  the  indicator  project,  the 

indicator  project  quickly  became  a device  for  assisting  in  the  selection  of  what  issues 

should  be  addressed  in  the  study  process.  They  form  the  background  for  the  studies. 

Their  importance  is  not  simply  that  they  provide  statistical  information  on  the  various 

aspects  of  life  in  Jacksonville,  but  because  they  encompass  a vision  of  quality  of  life  they 

have  values  attached  to  them.  One  person  responded: 

Well,  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  JCCI  has  done  after  kind  of 
starting  off  with  what  they  thought  were  two  separate  activities  [studies 
and  indicators],  they  came  to  recognize  that  the  two  are  part  of  the  same 
thing,  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  [T]he  indicators  are  useful  both 
as  a planning  tool  and  as  an  evaluation  tool. 

Another  respondent  gives  an  example  from  her  experience: 

I’ve  been  involved  in  the  education  stuff  most  thoroughly,  and  when  you 
look  at  the  indicators  having  to  do  with  something  like  the  graduation  rate, 
it  very  quickly  leads  you  to  say,  ‘What  kinds  of  changes  does  this 
community  see  that  we  need  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of,  to  improve 
education  in  Jacksonville?’  So  those  two  are  so  tied  together  - the  studies 
and  the  indicators. 

As  an  example,  the  race  relations  study  which  came  out  recently  garnered  a great 
deal  of  attention  in  Jacksonville  (Weathersbee  2001).  The  indicators  played  a key  role  in 
the  selection  of  the  race  as  a topic  of  the  study  process.  According  to  one  respondent, 
public  opinion  on  the  state  of  race  relations  in  Jacksonville  had  been  on  a “been  on  a 
rollercoaster.”  The  dynamics  of  the  question  forced  JCCI  to  confront  the  issue  as  an 
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institutional  one,  focusing  on  the  question  of  what  institutions  were  doing  to  help  or  hurt 
race  relations  and  what  could  be  done  the  break  the  up  and  down  cycle. 

Effectiveness  of  the  Organization 

Any  organization  that  has  survived  for  over  25  years  must  be  successful.  What  are 
some  of  the  successes?  JCCI  lists  in  one  of  its  brochures  what  it  considers  a “partial  list” 
of  its  achievements  over  the  years.  Though  other  groups  also  contributed  to  their  fruition, 
JCCI  claims  these  achievements  were  the  result  of  studies  the  organization  sponsored. 
These  achievements  include: 

• A program  dealing  with  teen  pregnancy 

• Sign  ordinances  to  deal  with  “visual  pollution” 

• A community  vision  for  education  with  recommended  reforms 

• A community  program  for  AIDS  patients 

• A commission  for  the  oversight  of  the  city’s  financial  health 

Crooks  (2000),  in  his  brief  history  of  JCCI,  lists  five  other  accomplishments  of  the 
organization: 

• Increased  citizen  participation  in  local  affairs. 

• Legislation  passed  after  JCCI  studies  on  issues  ranging  from  billboard  regulation, 
term  limits,  and  civil  service  reform. 

• Coordination  of  local  health  and  human  services  providers 

• New  programs  such  as  The  Bridge.2 

• Increase  in  community  awareness  of  issues  that  involve  race  relations,  adult  literacy, 
and  single  parents. 

2 The  Bridge  came  about  as  a result  of  a recommendation  of  a study  that  JCCI  conducted 
in  the  1980s  on  teenage  pregnancy.  The  program  provides  after  school  programs. 
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An  example  of  a study  of  JCCI  turning  into  concrete  results  was  the  recommendation  that 
the  Jacksonville  Port  Authority  use  its  bonding  capacity  to  expand  on  a regular  basis. 

The  issue  of  port  expansion  began  with  the  indicators,  and  the  subsequent  study  that 
came  out  led  to  the  port  authority  acting  on  the  specific  recommendation  cited  by  the 
study.  Crooks  writes: 

Because  of  its  achievements,  JCCI  ranks  today  among  the  premier 
institutions  in  the  city.  It  partners  with  the  United  Way,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Children’s  Commission,  state  agencies  and  private  nonprofits 
in  many  ways.  It  influences  public  policy  and  private  funding  of  human 
services.  Community  leaders  not  only  serve  and  chair  JCCI  boards  and 
committees,  they  listen  to  its  recommendations.  The  media  reports  its 
actions.  This  leadership  role  puts  tremendous  responsibility  upon  JCCI  to 
continue  making  a difference  toward  enabling  Jacksonville  to  become  a 
greater  city.  (2000,  p.  5) 


Public  officials  have  cited  the  importance  of  JCCI  for  the  local  community.  Former 

Mayor  John  Delaney  was  quoted  as  saying: 

JCCI  does  a wonderful  job  of  tracking  trends  important  to  a high  quality 
of  life  in  our  community.  As  an  elected  official,  I can  tell  you  that  JCCI 
studies  are  a clear  indicator  of  areas  we  need  to  concentrate  on  both  now 
and  in  the  long  term  (FSCC  2002c). 

The  former  U.S.  House  Representative  for  the  Jacksonville  area,  Tillie  Fowler,  said: 

When  you  are  a public  official,  accurate,  credible,  and  comprehensive 
information  is  a must;  that  is  why  I turn  to  JCCI.  They  have  built  a solid 
reputation  for  being  the  “source”  on  a myriad  of  subjects,  and  I trust  them 
to  provide  me  with  the  background  materials  I need  in  making  decisions 
on  the  issues  facing  our  city  (FSCC  2002c). 

Interview  respondents  were  by  and  large  positive  about  the  organization  and  its  effect 

on  Jacksonville,  as  might  be  expected  by  those  who  were  chosen  for  leadership.  One 

person  said,  “I  think  JCCI  is  a great  organization.”  JCCI  is  a “known  quantity”  that 


would  be  a “missing  element”  if  it  was  not  in  Jacksonville,  another  said.  A number  of 

respondents  believed  that  JCCI  was  effective  in  influencing  decision-makers  in 

Jacksonville,  pointing  out,  for  one  thing,  that  public  officials  receive  a complementary 

copy  of  the  indicators  and  studies  each  year.  Another  success  cited  by  some  respondents 

is  the  use  of  the  indicators  by  the  United  Way  in  the  allocation  of  funds.  Politicians  and 

the  media  often  use  the  work  of  JCCI  for  their  own  purposes.  In  the  view  of  one  person: 

Some  of  the  leaders  in  Jacksonville  government,  over  the  years,  have  - 
they’ve  been  kind  of  more  or  less  astute  in  using  JCCI  as  a sounding 
board.  Let’s  run  it  up  the  flagpole  and  maybe  it’s  safe  to  do  so  through 
JCCI  and  then  if  we  don’t  like  it  - if  it  doesn’t  look  like  it’s  going  to  work, 
then  we  can  well,  it’s  all  their  fault  and  blame  them.  If  it  looks  good,  we 
can  take  it  over  and  do  it.  So  there’s  a lot  of  that  kind  of  give  and  take. 

Behind  the  scenes  none  of  it  ever  really  acknowledged. 

One  sign  of  JCCI’s  success  is  how  many  times  it  is  mentioned  in  various  media  outlets. 
JCCI’s  exposure  in  all  media  outlets  appears  to  be  growing.  According  to  its  own  count, 
in  the  year  1996-1997,  JCCI  was  mentioned  128  times  in  each  of  print,  radio,  TV  and  the 
web.  In  2000-01,  JCCI  was  mentioned  468  times  in  print,  radio,  TV,  and  web  outlets. 
The  majority  of  these  were  in  print,  with  172  instances,  and  radio  was  next  with  142 
instances.  The  number  of  hits  on  its  web  site  has  exploded  from  a mere  60,000  during 
1998-99,  to  580,000  in  2000-01  (JCCI  2002a). 

Most  of  the  media  coverage  seems  to  come  from  the  local  newspaper.  The  Florida 
Times-Union.  JCCI  publishes  its  calls  for  volunteers  in  the  paper.  Whenever  a study  or 
indicator  update  is  published,  the  media  generally  cover  its  debut.  Local  television 
outlets  are  less  likely  to  cover  JCCI  events,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  local  public 
television  affiliate  that  has  done  a documentary  based  on  the  race-relations  study.  The 
media  also  uses  the  information  that  JCCI  produces,  but  in  the  view  of  one  respondent 
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does  not  always  give  credit  to  the  organization.  The  studies  rarely  prompt  the  major 
media  outlets  to  do  in  depth  studies  of  their  own,  but  the  JCCI  material  is  often  used  as 
background  when  some  special  event  occurs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  successes  of  JCCI  is  not  what  it  has  accomplished  in 
Jacksonville  itself,  but  in  the  example  that  it  has  set  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Staffers  at 
JCCI  have  consulted  with  other  community  organizations  around  the  country  (including 
Sustainable  Alachua  County)  and  in  different  nations  like  Brazil.  Much  of  this  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  Internet,  which  gives  JCCI  a great  deal  of  visibility.  JCCI  is  able  to 
consult  with  other  organizations  with  which  they  are  linked.  JCCI  has  extensive  contacts 
with  other  organization,  such  as  Redefining  Progress,  a group  that  encourages  community 
indicator  projects  (Redefining  Progress  2004). 

A major  purpose  of  JCCI  consulting  involves  producing  and  using  indicators 
throughout  the  nation  and  the  world  with  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  Florida 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  and  groups  such  as  the  Urban  Institute.  Sarasota  is  one 
example  of  a community  that  has  attempted  to  create  an  organization  modeled  after 
JCCI’s  citizen-based  organization.  JCCI  has  also  consulted  with  the  United  Way  of 
America.  A key  organization  that  JCCI  influenced  was  Sustainable  Seattle.  This 
organization  was  called  the  “second  big  project”  after  Jacksonville  that  used  indicators, 
according  to  a JCCI  staff  member.  In  their  research,  they  discovered  JCCI,  and  they  used 
its  as  a model.  JCCI  has  recently  developed  a replication  kit  that  they  sell  to 
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communities  who  want  to  produce  a local  version  of  JCCI’s  efforts.  The  kit  is  made  up 
of  a step-by-  step  manual,  videotape  and  a set  of  sample  JCCI  documents. 

In  2000,  the  Pew  Partnership  for  Civic  Change  selected  Jacksonville  as  one  of 
nineteen  organizations  from  around  the  nation  that  were  engaged  in  successful  efforts  of 
community  renewal.  Called  “Solutions  for  America,-”  the  Trust  studied  each  of  these 
organizations  to  see  if  their  efforts  and  approaches  were  replicable  in  other  communities 
(Pew  Partnership  2002).  It  was  especially  interested  in  JCCTs  citizen-based  study 
process  and  whether  there  was  a real  benefit  from  this  approach.  The  researchers  who 
studied  JCCTs  activities  found  that  the  JCCI  process  was  remarkably  successful,  with  a 
high  retention  rate  of  participants  in  the  study  process  from  start  to  finish,  and  found  that 
“most  of  the  study  committee  recommendations  in  the  cases  analyzed  had  been 
implemented...”  (Pew  Partnership  2002).  The  deputy  director  of  the  Pew  Partnership 
stated,  “ We  are  enthusiastic  about  their  effectiveness”  (Patterson  2000). 

Although  JCCI  has  had  a great  deal  of  success,  there  have  been  limits.  Crooks  point 
out  that  however  successful  JCCI  has  been,  it  still  depends  on  the  willingness  of  those  in 
power  to  listen  to  and  follow  through  with  JCCTs  recommendations.  For  instance  the 
first  LULU  conference  supported  by  Chambers  had  some  initial  success  and  some 
support  from  then  Mayor  Tommy  Hazouri,  but  its  conflict  resolution  approach  did  not 
become  a major  aspect  of  city  policy.  The  sign  ordinance  met  with  stiff  opposition,  and 
so  many  existing  signs  were  grandfathered  into  the  ordinance  that  many  still  feel  that 
there  is  billboard  blight  in  the  city.  JCCI  undertook  two  studies  on  mass  transit  and 

3 

Brunswick,  Georgia  was  cited  as  an  example  of  a community  that  had  recently 
purchased  a replication  kit.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  approximately  90  kits  have  been 
sold  out  of  250  produced. 
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growth  management  in  the  early  1980s  that  were  ignored  despite  the  support  of  then 
Mayor  Jake  Godbold.  According  to  Crooks  (2002),  JCCI  needs  to  do  a better  job  of 
tackling  the  big  issues,  such  as  growth  management.  In  addition,  he  recommends  that 
JCCI  revisit  some  of  its  earlier  studies  and  their  record  of  implementation,  as  well  as  the 
Quality  of  Life  Targets  2000,  in  order  to  ascertain  why  some  recommendations  and 
indicators  have  not  produced  the  desired  results. 

The  Florida  Times-Union , the  major  paper  in  Jacksonville,  has  had  opportunity  to 
criticize  JCCI.  In  a December  2,  1998  editorial,  the  paper  stated,  ’‘Although  the  annual 
quality  of  life  report  by  Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc.  is  a valuable  tool,  it 
should  be  reviewed  periodically  by  JCCI  leaders  for  relevancy”  (see  “Tune-up”)  The 
editorial  criticized  the  indicator  report  for  focusing  on  the  wrong  things.  One  example 
cited  included  too  much  focus  on  bus  use  in  a town  where  most  people  drive  cars;  the 
paper  suggested  a focus  on  commuting  time. 

The  respondents  to  this  study  also  had  some  doubts  about  the  real  effectiveness  of 
JCCI.  One  person,  when  asked  about  the  indicators’  effect  on  policy:  “I  suspect  very 
little.  1 don’t  know.  I suspect  that  elected  officials  use  other  criteria.”  Another  person 
was  also  unsure.  Although  she  felt  that  it  influences  the  funding  priorities  of  the  United 
Way,  in  terms  of  the  city’s  overall  strategic  planning  and  resource  allocation,  she  felt  that 
it  probably  had  little  effect.  Citing  the  complicated  nature  of  politics,  she  concluded  that 
the  mayor’s  office  was  set  up  for  political  expediency,  not  sound  decision-making. 

Although  the  majority  of  respondents  seemed  to  feel  that  the  general  attitude  toward 
JCCI  was  positive,  others  mentioned  that  the  organization  has  enemies  because  of  its 
studies.  One  mentioned  the  reluctance  of  the  county  school  board  to  accept  findings 
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related  to  education.  Another  cited  a former  mayor  who  sought  to  cut  funding  from 
JCCI.  Still  another  mentioned  that  there  were  subjects  that  the  organization  was 
reluctant  to  tackle.  This  person  had  worked  on  study  committee  that  was  tasked  with 
studying  what  issues  would  be  studied  in  the  future.  One  proposed  study  was  on  the  gay, 
lesbian  and  trans-gendered  community,  but  that  didn’t  get  far  because  of  its  controversial 
nature  in  this  “conservative  town.”  Although  the  community  makes  suggestions  on 
studies,  he  said,  the  people  who  write  the  checks  must  sign  off  on  them.  As  will  be 
shown  in  the  next  chapter,  there  has  been  some  reluctance  by  the  check  writers  to 
embrace  sustainable  development. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  and  the  previous  one  have  described  the  two  groups  that  are  the  subjects 
of  this  study.  The  objective  was  to  show  in  detail  the  process  by  which  the  groups 
developed  the  knowledge  that  allowed  each  to  determine  their  own  unique  vision  for  their 
respective  community.  The  narrative  showed  how  the  values  and  beliefs  of  those 
individuals  within  SAC  and  JCCI  began  their  search  for  better  urban  communities,  how 
they  developed  measures  to  judge  progress  toward  that  goal,  and  how  in  the  course  of 
their  activity  policy  goals  evolved.  The  next  chapter  will  compare  the  two  groups  more 


closely. 


CHAPTER  6 

CASE  COMPARISON  AND  ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

In  the  previous  chapter,  the  case  studies  were  described.  Through  a discussion  of  their 
formation,  goals,  and  activities,  a narrative  was  constructed  for  each  organization  that 
will  serve  as  a basis  for  further  analysis  into  whether  the  members  of  the  two 
organizations  do  indeed  belong  to  an  epistemic  community  devoted  to  SD.  An  epistemic 
community,  as  previously  described,  is  a group  of  knowledge-based  individuals  who 
have: 

• Shared  values  that  form  an  impetus  for  social  action; 

• A set  of  causal  beliefs 

• Criteria  for  j udging  the  validity  of  knowledge 

• Common  goals  for  the  enhancement  of  social  welfare  (Haas  1992). 

The  epistemic  community  that  sought  regulation  of  ozone-depleting  materials,  for 
example,  was  a community  of  atmospheric  scientists  and  sympathetic  public  officials 
who  had  the  value  commitment  of  protecting  the  environment.  They  also  believed  that 
substances  such  as  CFCs  were  causing  steady  erosion  of  the  ozone  layer,  a cause-and 
effect-relationship  that  was  determinable  using  scientific  methods.  These  commitments 
led  them  to  counsel  decision-makers  to  regulate  CFCs,  which  eventually  lead  to  the 
Montreal  Protocol. 
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In  the  case  of  those  advocating  SD,  I argued  that  they  would  also  possess  the 
characteristics  of  an  epistemic  community.  First,  as  knowledge-based  individuals,  they 
have  some  claim  to  expertise  that  gives  them  credibility  to  decision-makers. 

Furthermore,  they  will  share  a commitment  to  improving  social  welfare  without 
endangering  the  environmental  support  system  and  thus  jeopardizing  future  generations 
and  their  welfare.  Members  of  such  a community  will  share  a causal  belief  that  unlimited 
growth  will  lead  to  ecological  and  economic  crisis.  The  criterion  forjudging  knowledge 
claims  will  center  on  the  use  of  indicators  to  gather  information  on  the  sustainability  of 
the  community.  Policy  goals  will  include  supporting  structural  changes  that  will  ensure 
sustainability,  such  as  alternative  transportation,  land  use,  energy  use,  etc. 

My  hypotheses  concern  to  what  degree  the  two  case  studies  could  be  considered 

epistemic  communities  in  general,  and  part  of  the  SD  epistemic  community  specifically: 

HI : Those  volunteers  working  on  the  construction  of  the  indicator  projects  comprise  an 
epistemic  community.  An  epistemic  community  is  a knowledge  -based  group  of 
individuals  that  share  several  characteristics:  a)  common  nonnative  beliefs  among  the 
individuals  who  participate,  b)  shared  causal  beliefs  among  those  individuals,  c) 
internally-defined  tests  that  the  group  has  confidence  in  judging  the  validity  of 
knowledge  claims,  and  d)  a common  policy  enterprise. 

H2:  There  will  be  a process  of  knowledge  construction  whereby  individuals  within  the 
epistemic  community  of  each  urban  indicator  project  will  seek  to  reach  a consensus  on 
what  indicators  will  be  used.  This  process  will  be  a competition  between  different 
cognitive  framings  of  the  concepts  of  “sustainable  development”  and/or  “quality  of  life.” 

H3:  Those  persons  in  both  the  SAC  and  JCCI  urban  indicator  projects  will  together  form 
a larger  epistemic  community.  That  is,  they  will  have  common  values  and  policy  goals 
that  are  the  result  of  shared  literary  sources  and/or  communication  between  individuals 
w'ithin  the  projects. 

H4:  Both  the  indicator  projects  will  be  linked  to  the  larger  sustainable  development 
movement. 
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In  this  chapter,  the  narratives  developed  for  each  case  study  are  analyzed  from  the 
perspective  of  the  SD  epistemic  community  model.  The  first  five  sections  will  compare 
each  group  to  the  characteristics  described  in  Hypothesis  1 . At  the  beginning  I will 
discuss  the  claim  each  group  has  to  being  a “knowledge-based  community.”  I will 
continue  by  examining  the  values  that  motivate  those  participating  in  each  case,  then 
move  to  a description  of  their  causal  beliefs,  criteria  forjudging  knowledge,  and  then 
examine  the  policy  goals  that  each  organization  advocated.  The  last  section  will  analyze 
the  results  from  the  various  scales  that  were  developed  and  administered  to  members  of 
the  two  organizations.  To  answer  Hypotheses  3 and  4,  at  each  step  the  two  groups  will 
be  examined  to  determine  their  linkages  to  a larger  epistemic  community,  and  to  the  SD 
community  in  particular.  Hypothesis  2 will  be  examined  in  the  final  section  of  this 
chapter. 

The  data  will  show  that  in  both  cases,  Hypotheses  1 and  2 appear  to  be  supported. 

Both  SAC  and  JCCI,  taken  individually,  form  an  epistemic  community.  Furthermore,  in 
developing  the  indicators,  there  was  a process  of  knowledge  construction  as  participants 
in  each  group  worked  to  define  the  vision  of  their  respective  communities.  Hypothesis  3 
was  partially  verified,  in  that  both  groups  are  part  of  a larger  epistemic  community,  but 
not  necessarily  the  same  one.  For  Hypothesis  4,  only  SAC  can  be  said  to  be  part  of  the 
epistemic  community  of  sustainable  development. 

Knowledge-Based  Communities? 

One  characteristic  of  an  epistemic  community  is  that  the  members  have  a claim  to  a 
certain  knowledge  base,  often  rooted  in  the  knowledge  of  a profession.  This  “knowledge 
elite,”  as  Haas  calls  them,  has  access  to  decision-makers  that  value  their  input  on  difficult 
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issues.  In  the  case  of  the  epistemic  community  that  pushed  for  protecting  the  ozone 
layer,  the  profession  was  atmospheric  science.  Scientists  also  played  a role  in  the  plan  to 
clean  up  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  marine  scientists  and  pollution  experts  offered  their 
expertise  to  decision-makers. 

Members  of  an  epistemic  community  need  not  be  of  the  same  profession.  In  the 
development  of  the  Mediterranean  plan,  the  community  was  made  up  of  physicists, 
engineers,  urban  planners  and  diplomats  (Haas  1989).  In  addition  to  those  who  are 
oriented  to  a certain  policy  agenda  because  of  their  professional  training,  there  are  those 
who,  because  of  their  contacts  with  professionals,  become  part  of  the  epistemic 
community.  Although  they  may  not  have  a direct  professional  or  educative  commitment 
to  the  values  and  beliefs  of  the  community,  they  come  to  share  these  values.  They 
become  active  by  supporting  the  policy  goals  of  the  community,  as  in  the  case  of 
policymakers  who  supported  the  regulation  of  CFCs  and  arms  control.  This  shared 
commitment  is  a characteristic  of  an  epistemic  community. 

Sustainable  Alachua  County 

The  following  is  a listing  of  the  occupations  and  concerns  of  those  who  attended  the 
first  identifiable  meeting  of  SAC,  as  covered  by  the  Gainesville  Sun  (Ritchie  1996a): 

• Environmental  Activist 

• League  of  W omen  V oters 

• Environmental  Professional 

• Alachua  County  Commissioner 

• Landscape  Architect 

• 


Gainesville  City  Commissioner 


Private  Energy  Systems  Analyst 
Gainesville  City  Commissioner 
University  of  Florida  Professor 
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• Alachua  County  Planning  Director 

• Transportation  Alternative  Supporter 

• Former  Gainesville  Planning  Staff 

• Professional  Engineer 

• Council  of  Economic  Outreach 

• Resource  Economist 

• Transportation  Alternative  Supporter 

• University  of  Florida  Planning  Professor 

• Alachua  Conservation  Trust 

• Local  Developer 

What  was  the  role  of  knowledge  in  the  case  of  SAC?  Looking  at  the  list  above,  of  the 
nineteen  members  who  met  in  that  early  meeting  in  1 996,  seven  were  identified  by  the 
Gainesville  Sun  as  having  clear  professional  involvement  in  areas  that  have  been  of 
central  concern  to  SD  adherents:  urban  planing,  resource  use,  and  energy  production. 
During  the  interviews  it  was  determined  that  three  others  of  this  group  also  had 
professional  education  and/or  vocations  relevant  to  areas  such  as  environmental 
protection  and  sustainable  building  practices.  In  addition  to  those  who  had  professional 
interests  in  these  issues,  the  list  above  also  shows  that  four  had  an  advocacy  interest  in 
things  such  as  land  use  and  transportation.  Three  more  were  elected  officials,  and  one 
served  on  the  local  economic  outreach  council.  Their  participation  shows  that  there  was 
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an  interest  in  SD  on  the  part  of  those  with  political  and  policy-making  power,  which  is  of 
key  importance  to  an  epistemic  community’s  success.1 

The  same  pattern  held  during  the  interviews.  Of  the  eighteen  SAC  members  who  were 
interviewed  for  this  study,  ten  had  education  and  primary  occupations  that  brought  them 
into  contact  with  environmental,  energy  or  planning  issues.  Most  had  a college 
education,  although  not  every  one  had  (formal)  professional  training  in  the  fields 
described  above,  nor  were  they  working  in  them.  Of  those  in  this  category,  one  person 
was  a chemistry  professor,  another  an  artist,  and  still  another  an  accountant.  Several 
were  business  people,  some  were  activists,  while  still  others  were  public  officials.  One 
might  argue  whether  these  occupations  have  a “professional”  interest  in  SD  policy.  But 
what  is  clear  is  that  all  the  people  interviewed  for  this  study,  whether  they  had  a 
professional  interest  in  SD  or  not,  appeared  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  aim  of  SD  to 
balance,  through  structural  changes  in  society,  long  term  environmental  protection  with 
economic  and  social  facets.  The  following  gives  a few  examples. 

One  of  the  founding  members  was  director  of  the  department  of  building  construction 
at  the  University  of  Florida.  At  the  time  when  SAC  was  founded,  he  was  promoting 
“green  building”  or  the  “sustainable  built  environment”  as  part  of  the  university’s  Center 
for  Construction  and  Environment  (CCE),  a Center  he  founded  (CCE  2002).2  From 
January  of  1996  through  April  of  that  year,  the  CCE  took  part  in  a series  of  nine 
presentations  entitled  “Sustainable  Development:  A Seminar  Series”  that  were  given  at 

1 The  success  of  arms  control  in  the  early  1 960s,  for  instance,  depended  heavily  on  the 
role  of  individuals  of  this  epistemic  community  gaining  positions  of  power  within  the 
Kennedy  Administration  (Adler  1 992). 

2 Several  other  people  affiliated  with  the  CCE  eventually  had  ties  with  SAC. 
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the  University  of  Florida,  as  well  as  other  community  forums  on  sustainability  (Ritchie 
1 996c;  Ritchie  1 996d).  As  part  of  the  Center’s  activities  he,  together  with  others,  formed 
the  non-profit  Sustainable  Development  and  Construction  Initiative  (SDCI)  in  1 994 
(Amdorfer  1995).  SDCI  was  formed  with  the  goal  of  integrating  existing  knowledge 
concerning  green  building  techniques  with  actual  practice. 

Another  person  who  was  a founder  of  SAC  and  SDCI  was  well  known  around  the  state 
of  Florida  for  building  energy  efficient  homes  (Seacrist  1997).  An  energy  analyst, 
consultant  and  mechanical  contractor,  he  has  been  given  credit  for  helping  Gainesville 
become  one  of  the  leading  communities  with  EPA  Energy  STAR3  homes  by  winning  the 
2000  North  Florida  Rater  of  the  Year  (FLHERO  2004a;  FLHERO  2004b). 

Although  not  interviewed  for  this  study,  another  person  who  was  credited  with 
involvement  with  SAC  was  the  owner  of  an  engineering  firm  that  specializes  in 
alternative  energy  and  transportation  technologies  (Bruderly  Engineering  2002).  In 
addition  to  that,  he  has  been  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  another  Gainesville  based 
non-profit,  the  Cross  Creek  Initiative  (CCI),  that  focuses  on  energy  issues.  As  an 
indication  of  the  SD  orientation  of  Bruderly,  the  web  site  for  the  CCI  carries  the  Kenneth 
Boulding  quote  “Anyone  who  believes  that  exponential  growth  can  go  on  forever  in  a 
finite  world  is  either  a madman  or  an  economist”  (CCI  2002,  p.  1). 

Not  every  SAC  member  had  a professional  interest  in  sustainability  issues.  More  than 
a few  were  concerned  citizens  whose  activism  brought  them  into  SAC.  There  was  the 
self-proclaimed  “professional  volunteer”  who  worked  on  a county-wide  recreation  tax 

The  Energy  Star  Program  was  created  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  1 992 
to  encourage  the  voluntary  labeling  of  products  that  are  energy  efficient  and  that  reduce 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  (EPA  2002). 
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initiative  for  after-school  programs;  she  eventually  became  an  officer  of  SAC.  Another 
person  listed  as  a founder  of  SAC  by  the  local  paper  was  a life-long  activist  well  known 
in  the  community.  In  the  realm  of  development  issues,  she  has  helped  conduct  forums  on 
sustainability  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  participated  in  at  least  two  county 
visioning  processes.  She  has  written  a small  book  on  community  leadership,  and 
currently  works  with  Women  for  Wise  Growth  (WWG). 

From  the  representative  examples  shown  above,  it  seems  clear  that  the  core 
membership  of  SAC  had  an  extensive  knowledge  base  of  issues  involving  sustainability 
by  virtue  of  their  activities.  Many  had  professional  interests  that  brought  them  into 
contact  with  sustainability  issues,  while  others  had  taken  a leadership  role  in  advancing 
community  initiatives  along  those  lines.  As  a group,  they  could  offer  this  expertise  to 
decision-makers  (indeed,  some  were  elected  officials)  when  SAC  was  given  a contract 
with  the  city. 

Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc. 

As  in  the  SAC  case  study,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  upon  what  basis,  if  any,  the 
participants  in  JCCI  have  a claim  to  knowledge  that  would  make  them  an  epistemic 
community  in  the  fashion  that  Haas  and  others  describe. 

One  respondent  described  the  persons  who  are  most  attracted  to  the  organization  as 
JCCI  '‘junkies.”  These  are  people  who  have  been  caught  up  in  the  JCCI  process  and 
keep  coming  back  to  participate  in  the  studies  and  the  indicator  updates.  The  seventeen 
people  who  were  interviewed  for  this  study  were  those  who  formed  the  steering 
committee  and  support  staff  for  the  most  recent  overhaul  of  the  QIP.  All  had  ties  to  the 
organization  through  previous  work  on  either  studies  or  indicators.  The  minimum  length 
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of  involvement  with  the  organization  appears  to  be  three  years;  six  had  ties  to  the 
organization  in  excess  of  twenty  years.  The  chair  of  the  steering  committee  had  been 
with  JCCI  since  its  earliest  days  in  the  late  1970s. 

The  people  who  were  interviewed  for  this  study  were  well-educated  professionals. 
Below  is  a list  of  their  specific  occupations: 

• Architect 

• Risk  manager 

• Risk  manager 

• Non-profit  director 

• Planner 

• City  chief  of  research 

• Consultant 

• Professor  emeritus  of  political  science 

• Accountant 

• Health  care  administrator 

• College  professor  and  administrator  in  education 

• College  professor  in  geography 

• Public  Administrator 

• College  professor  in  history 

• Broadcast  researcher 

• Retired  JCCI  staff  member 

As  can  be  seen,  the  people  involved  in  the  JCCI  indicator  update  were  a diverse  group. 
Unlike  the  listings  given  for  SAC,  there  is  no  one  pattern  of  interest.  Certainly  there  does 
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not  appear  to  be  a concentration  of  interest  in  environmental  or  urban  planning.  For 
instance,  several  of  the  above  are  college  professors,  but  unlike  SAC  where  the 
academics  were  concentrated  in  fields  that  concerned  sustainability  issues,  those  in  JCCI 
were  in  diverse  fields  such  as  history,  political  science  and  education.  Although  they 
were  successful  in  their  fields,  and  were  selected  to  serve  on  the  JCCI  update  because  of 
this  and  their  commitment  to  the  JCCI  process,  it  can  be  concluded  their  knowledge  base 
was  not  in  SD.  It  wasn’t  SD  that  made  them  credible  to  either  the  JCCI  leadership  or 
JCCI’s  sponsors. 

All  of  the  above  are  active  in  their  community,  both  professionally  and  socially.  In 
addition  to  their  work  with  JCCI,  most  listed  a number  of  professional  and  community 
organizations  to  which  they  belonged,  including  organizations  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  United  Way  and  various  local  commissions  and  boards. 

People  became  involved  in  the  work  of  the  JCCI  indicators  in  a number  of  ways:  by 

word  of  mouth,  familial  connection  to  others  involved  in  the  organization,  through 

newspaper  advertisements,  or  through  their  professional  connections.  One  respondent 

listed  her  previous  involvement  in  the  JCCI  studies: 

I’ve  been  on  a number  of  studies  in  all  kinds  of  different  areas.  I guess 
maybe  the  first  ones  were  Elderly  Affairs,  Independent  Living  for  the 
Elderly,  School  Dropouts...  Another  project  was  Fair  Housing.  Another 
[was]  on  the  Cost  Equality  in  Education,  another  Literacy.  So  there  has 
been  a number  of  projects.  Education  happens  to  be  my  area,  so  I would 
tend  to  be  involved  in  almost  anything  JCCI  does  with  education. 

The  motivations  of  this  group  varied.  One  respondent  said: 

And  how  did  I get  involved?  I probably  knew  about  it  mostly  because  my 
husband  was  involved,  because  he’s  been  involved  from  the  beginning. 

And  then  as  they  started  to  look  - they  always  would  put  out  the  word,  it 
wasn’t  just  an  inside  thing,  they  put  out  the  word  - who’s  interested  in 
working  on  these  projects?  To  me  it  was  a useful  thing  to  do,  a fun  thing 
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to  do,  and  once  you  got  into  one  then  you  just  had  to  keep  going... .So  it 
really  was  a combination  of  the  connection  and  interest  that  I already 
shared  as  well  as  the  public  request  for  people  to  get  involved. 

Another  person,  who  had  been  with  the  organization  since  the  1 980s  as  a staff  member, 

described  his  outlook  at  the  time  of  joining  JCCI  as  being  ‘‘idealistic.”  He  had  a 

background  in  anti-poverty  programs  such  as  VISTA;  he  claimed  to  have  “citizen- 

participation  credentials”  which  led  him  to  immediately  join  JCCI  when  position  opened 

up,  abandoning  an  academic  post  to  do  so.  Influenced  by  Saul  Alinsky,4  much  of  his 

involvement  in  JCCI  was  linked  to  the  idealism  of  the  1960s;  he  believed  a “legitimate 

voice,”  based  on  citizen  participation,  was  necessary  for  government  decision-making. 

One  important  person  whose  role  must  be  mentioned  was  Marianne  Chambers. 
Chambers,  who  died  in  1 996  (Stobbe  1 996),  was  cited  by  both  official  documents  and  by 
interview  respondents  as  playing  a crucial  role  in  setting  up  the  indicators  and  making 
JCCI  a widely  known  organization.  She  was  described  as  a “wonderful  lady”  and 
“incredibly  energetic,”  a “futurist”  who  had  the  vision  of  creating  a set  of  indictors  that 
would  measure  quality  of  life  in  all  its  facets.  When  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  came  to 
JCCI  for  help  in  developing  a set  of  economic  indicators  for  the  city,  it  was  Chambers 
who  convinced  them  to  fund  a comprehensive  indicator  set,  one  that  would  also  measure 
the  environmental  and  social  health  of  the  community.  In  addition  to  the  indicators,  she 
was  credited  with  developing  the  JCCI  process  of  citizen-based  studies  and  community- 
building. She  received  a bachelor’s  degree  in  sociology,  and  later  received  a certificate  in 
physical  therapy  and  a master’s  in  counseling.  She  joined  the  JCCI  staff  in  1 976,  and  in 

4 Saul  Alinsky  was  a social  activist  of  the  1 960s  who  advocated  greater  citizen 
participation  in  public  affairs.  (Alinsky  1971). 
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1979  became  its  executive  director.  Following  her  retirement  from  JCCI  on  June  1 , 

1994,  a day  that  the  mayor  declared  “Marian  Chambers’  Day,”  she  worked  as  a 
consultant  and  gave  talks  on  quality  of  life  reports  around  the  world.  According  to  one 
person  she  “largely  made  JCCI  what  it  is  today”  (Stobbe  1996). 

Values  for  Action 

The  first  characteristic  of  an  epistemic  community  listed  in  Hypothesis  1 is  that  the 
members  will  share  principled  beliefs  that  lead  them  to  action  in  the  policy  arena.  Earlier 
it  was  said  that  an  epistemic  community  devoted  to  SD  would  support  the  idea  of  linking 
environmental,  economic  and  social  objectives.  There  is  a rejection  of  the  dominant 
social  paradigm  that  values  unlimited  economic  growth  at  the  expense  of  long  term 
environmental  and  social  amenities.  In  this  section  each  case  will  be  taken  in  turn  and 
examined  from  this  viewpoint. 

Sustainable  Alachua  County 

As  the  history'  of  SAC  shows,  the  concept  of  sustainable  development  was  the 

defining  factor  behind  the  organization.  The  statements  of  various  public  speakers  and 

the  connection  with  the  groups  that  have  also  been  involved  in  SD  show  that  the 

members  held  it  as  a value.  Beginning  with  the  visioning  summit  where  the  idea  was 

first  introduced,  through  the  creation  of  SAC  and  its  subsequent  activities,  sustainability 

was  a unifying  theme  for  those  who  participated  in  the  organization.  It  gave  those  who 

worked  within  SAC  a vision  for  their  community.  If  SD  is  the  operative  concept  of  SAC, 

it  would  be  expected  that  the  official  pronouncements  would  reflect  this.  Indeed  this  is 

the  case  as  shown  in  the  mission  statement  of  the  organization: 

Sustainable  Alachua  County,  Inc.  is  a comprehensive  community  forum 
which  seeks: 
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1 . to  inform  and  involve  the  general  public  and  private  and  government 
entities  regarding  issues  of  sustainable  development  and, 

2.  to  guide  the  future  of  the  county  as  a sustainable  community  through 
positions  based  on  general  agreement  of  participating  members  of 
Sustainable  Alachua  County,  Inc  (SAC  2002e,  p.  1). 5 

The  mission  statement  is  very  clear  that  sustainability  is  the  main  focus  of  the  group. 

But  what  constitutes  a “sustainable  community”?  Again,  the  official  definition,  as 

printed  at  SAC’s  web  site  and  handed  out  in  flyers,  holds  that  the  overall  goal  of  a 

sustainable  community  is  to: 

encourage  people  to  work  together  to  create  a healthy  community  where 
regional  identity  and  natural  and  historic  resources  are  preserved,  jobs  are 
available,  sprawl  is  contained,  neighborhoods  are  secure,  agriculture  is 
sustained,  transportation  is  efficient,  health  care  is  accessible,  resources 
are  used  efficiently,  and  all  citizens  have  opportunities  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  lives  (SAC  2002e,  p.  1). 

Sustainable  development,  “as  understood  by  Sustainable  Alachua  County,  Inc.”  is: 

an  adaptive  process  of  planning  and  implementing  human  investment  in 
natural,  social  and  economic  resources  with  the  goal  of  meeting  present 
needs  and  wants  of  the  community  without  compromising  the  quality  and 
availability  of  those  resources  for  future  generations.  (SAC  2002e,  p.  1) 

This  definition  is  very  similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  Brundtland  Commission  in  OCF. 
The  emphasis  on  protecting  the  environment  and  preserving  natural  resources,  together 
with  the  promotion  of  economic  prosperity  is  typical  of  most  definitions  of  sustainable 
development  found  in  the  literature.  There  is  the  expressed  interest  in  protecting  future 
generations,  which  is  also  typical  of  the  SD  community.  Of  additional  importance  is  the 
general  desire  to  promote  “efficient”  transportation  and  protect  neighborhoods  while 


5 A later,  alternative  mission  statement  simply  states  “to  guide  the  future  of  the  county  as 
a sustainable  community”  (2004b,  p.  1). 
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discouraging  urban  sprawl.  Social  amenities  such  as  health  care,  community  identity  and 
heritage  are  cited  as  important  aspects  of  a sustainable  community.  An  additional 
concept  that  is  suggested  by  SAC’s  definition  is  the  idea  of  self-sufficiency,  at  least  in 
food,  through  the  goal  of  preserving  agriculture. 

The  official  statements  of  SAC  strongly  indicate  that  it  is  committed  to  promoting  SD 
in  Alachua  County.  But  what  were  the  views  of  those  individuals  who  participated  in  the 
organizations?  What  did  the  interview  respondents  see  as  the  mission  of  SAC? 

Although  SAC’s  goal  was  “malleable,”  a “work  in  progress,”  a number  specifically 
cited  sustainability  to  define  the  goal  of  SAC.  One  person  said  that  the  aim  of  SAC  was 
to  examine  the  “pieces”  that  go  into  creating  a “sustainable  community.”  In  the  words  of 
another  member,  the  goal  of  SAC  was  to  create  a place  where  the  good  things  of  the 
community  are  preserved,  and  to  help  those  who  are  not  currently  enjoying  those  things 
to  benefit  from  them  so  everyone  can  have  a high  quality  of  life.  The  plan  was  to  come 
up  with  a strategy  that  would  allow  everybody  to  share  in  the  good  quality  of  life  that  is 
found  in  the  area: 

It  was  an  effort  to  make,  really,  a sustainable  community.  A kind  of 
healthy  community  where  everyone  has  a decent  income,  the  possibility  to 
have  a good  education,  fair  and  equitable  justice  system,  clean  air,  good 
mass  transit  systems,  recreation... the  whole  package  that  is  part  and  parcel 
of  having  a sustainable  community. 

Educating  people  as  to  the  consequences  of  their  decisions  was  a goal  that  a number  of 
persons  mentioned.  One  person,  an  elected  official  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  discussed 
the  challenges  of  this  task: 

If  you  look  at  the  growth  patterns  in  Florida,  how  consumptive  we  have 
been  of  the  state...  and  those  patterns  are  now  starting  to  happen  here... 
those  patterns  happen  because  we  make  a decision  moment  to  moment 
without  thinking  about  the  consequences.  It’s  hard  to  get  people  thinking 
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about  those  consequences.  ...  It’s  hard  to  get  people  to  think  in  terms  of 
their  daily  decisions  and  what  those  consequences  are  25  years  out,  a 
generation  out.  It’s  a lot  of  work  to  do  that.  I try  to  do  that  and  get  hung 
politically  all  the  time  for  it. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  have  a sustainable  community?  Some  cited  the  “textbook" 
definition  of  sustainability  as  outlined  in  the  Brundtland  report  Our  Common  Future,  the 
idea  that  sustainability  is  meeting  current  needs  without  compromising  future 
generation’s  ability  to  provide  for  themselves.  One  person  even  mentioned  Gro 
Brundtland,  the  chair  of  the  UN  commission  that  wrote  Our  Common  Future,  in  her 
answer  to  the  question,  indicating  a familiarity  with  the  SD  literature. 

Others  were  more  elaborate  in  their  answers  to  the  question,  “What  is  sustainability?" 
Sustainability  in  general,  said  one  informant,  equals  healthy  communities.  He  says  that 
sustainable  communities  support  high  quality  of  life,  which  he  defines  in  a book  he 
edited: 


It  should  include  adequate  nutrition;  clean  air,  water,  and  land;  a decent 
and  universal  education  system;  a just,  equitable,  and  democratic  system 
of  government;  a functional  economic  system  operating  within  resource 
and  environmental  constraints  to  provide  safe  jobs  with  equitable  wages; 
and  protected  natural  systems  (Kibert  1999,  p.  11). 

The  idea  that  a sustainable  community  is  a community  where  people  interact  on  a daily 

basis  also  appeared  in  their  answers.  Acknowledging  that  sustainability  includes 

environmental  attributes  such  as  clean  air  and  water,  one  person  said: 

But  it  goes  beyond  that.  It  goes  to  human  spirit  how  we  live  and  work 
together.  It’s  how  we  experience  one  another.  I contend  to  you  that 
sprawl  development  patterns  have  been  just  awful  in  terms  of  how  we 
identify  with  one  another  as  a community.  We  put  walls  up,  we  put  gates 
up  to  prevent  us  from  having  free  access  to  our  neighbors  in  the  next 
subdivision  that  may  have  an  average  salary  maybe  $20,000  less  than  the 
$150,000  it  averages  in  the  other  subdivision—  it’s  crazy. 
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He  cites  the  massacre  at  Columbine  High  School  in  Colorado  as  a sign  of  what  the 
current  development  patterns  have  created.  The  current  patterns,  he  argues,  lead  to 
children  who  can  not  play  with  children  in  other  neighborhoods  and  must  be  hauled 
around  in  automobiles  under  stressful  situations.  Sounding  a tone  that  sounds  a lot  like 
Robert  Putnam's  discussion  of  declining  social  capital  in  America  (although  the 
respondent  said  he  never  heard  of  Putnam),  he  claims  that  Americans  are  isolated  and 
miserable  because  of  it: 

We  don’t  have  these  common  public  areas,  these  public  spaces.  These 
areas  like  boulevards,  parks,  urban  settings,  shopping  areas...  where  your 
walking  around  to  a coffee  shop  or  going  to  a bookstore.... we  don’t  have 
that. 

SAC  members  who  were  interviewed  talked  about  a number  of  problems  facing  the 

world,  not  simply  the  local  community.  One  person  mentioned  possibility  of  conflict 

over  access  to  water,  so-called  “water  wars,”  and  the  problem  of  oil  depletion,  and  how 

these  feed  into  our  value  systems,  and  ultimately  into  issues  of  equity: 

My  personal  thing  is  that  sustainability  is  about  human  value  systems 
[and]  their  judgments  as  the  dominant  species  on  the  planet... To  speak  to 
equity  issues-  that’s  where  sustainable  development  originated,  with  the 
Rio  conference  and  with  the  Brundtland  Commission.  So  sustainability  is 
creating  community.  From  that  all  else  will  flow.” 

Another  respondent  defined  what  the  good  life  meant  to  him: 

For  me  a good  quality  of  life  is  to  ...have  a community  to  live  in  that  has 
clean  air,  that  has  good  transportation  choices.... To  live  in  a community 
that  has  a good  quality  of  natural  resources. . . so  that  I don’t  have  one  side 
of  the  community  that  is  poor  and  one  side  that  is  rich. 


A final  way  of  defining  sustainability  was  an  emphasis  on  community  self-sufficiency. 


According  to  one  respondent,  the  community  would  be  sustainable  if: 
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we  could  survive  a cutoff  of  energy  or  food  supplies  because  we  were  self- 
sufficient  in  those  categories.  We  could  respond  to  those  things  without 
catastrophe.  We  can  survive  on  our  own  in  crucial  areas. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  be  completely  self-sufficient  in  practice,  he  believes 

that  it  is  still  a useful  ideal  that  moves  us  toward  sustainability.  He  used  the  analogy  of 

ecosystem  adaptation.  An  ecosystem  or  species  that  is  self-sufficient  or  self-sustaining  is 

more  likely  to  survive  disruptions  and  cope  with  change.  As  a culture  we  are  best  able  to 

survive  if  we  can  cope  with  change.  Self-sufficiency  and  adaptability  “track  well 

together.” 

Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc. 

JCCI  has  been  referred  to  as  a “think  tank,”  a “community  conscience”  or  an 

“apolitical  vehicle”  that  has  a commitment  to  protecting  and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life 

of  the  community.  Beyond  this,  there  is  no  unifying  philosophy  akin  to  SD  guiding  the 

organization.  On  its  web  site,  JCCI  announces  that  it  is: 

A nonpartisan  civic  organization  that  engages  diverse  citizens  in  open 
dialogue,  research,  consensus  building  and  leadership  development  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  and  build  a better  community  in  Northeast 
Florida  and  beyond. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  phrases  ‘sustainable  development’  or  ‘sustainable 
community.’  Even  when  ‘quality  of  life’  is  discussed  in  official  documents,  there  is  an 
uncertainty  or  unwillingness  to  define  it  precisely.  An  introduction  to  one  of  its  studies 
reads: 


The  quality  of  life  is,  admittedly,  a vague  and  elusive  concept.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study  it  refers  to  a feeling  of  well-being,  fulfillment,  or 
satisfaction  resulting  from  factors  in  the  external  environments...  this 
project  concentrates  on  the  external  environments,  examining  quality  of 
life  from  a community  perspective  (JCCI  2000b,  p.  1). 
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The  only  consistent  theme  is  the  citizen-based  approach  to  improving  community  quality 

of  life.  The  definition  of  quality  of  life  is  not  rigidly  defined  by  the  organization,  but 

emerges  out  of  the  deliberations  of  those  citizens  who  volunteer  for  the  various  activities 

of  the  organization,  in  short,  anything  that  comes  out  of  the  “JCCI  process.” 

In  the  interviews,  the  respondents  were  asked  what  they  believed  the  goal  of  JCCI  to 

be.  Although  the  respondents  replied  in  their  own  words,  they  all  sounded  the  same 

themes  of  community  improvement  with  citizen  input.  Respondents  described  the  goal 

with  statements  such  as  “informal  decision-making  with  citizen  involvement’'  and  “an 

advocate  for  public  policy...  (that  brings)  in  a diversity  of  thought  around  an  issue  and 

sees  what  comes  out.”  One  responded  this  way: 

If  you  think  of  the  big  goals,  really  the  end  is  that  the  community  is 
improved.  Now  you  can  say  the  community  is  improved  in  its  ability  to 
tackle  a particular  issue,  or  set  of  issues.  But  the  community  is  also 
improved,  I believe,  by  bringing  together  the  groups  of  people  who  come 
together  in  those  study  rooms  and  having  them  gain  greater  perspectives 
from  each  other  and  communicate  with  each  other.  The  level  of  listening 
and  the  level  of  discourse  that  takes  place  in  JCCI  are  really  phenomenal. 


Some  cited  the  role  of  the  JCCI  process  in  bringing  different  people  together  in  the 
community: 

For  me  as  an  individual,  I guess  there  are  some  other  kind  of.... social 
aspect,  in  that  you  get  to  know,  on  a whole  different  level,  people  you 
wouldn’t  get  to  know  otherwise.  It’s  sort  of  the  development  of  some 
conciliation  skills  of  some  tactfulness,  ...handling  the  issues  as  opposed  to 
handling  the  people,  attacking  the  issues  not  the  people... So  I think  that’s 
another  real  goal  of  JCCI,  that  it  - by  bringing  people  together,  then  the 
people  become  more  confident,  more  well-versed  and  bring  those  skills 
into  the  community  wherever  we  bump  into  the  community. 
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Those  interviewed  were  leaders  on  the  indicator  update,  but  by  and  large  did  not  see 

their  role  as  defining  a vision  of  quality  of  life  in  Jacksonville  for  the  purposes  of  the 

update.  Previous  groups  had  already  defined  that.  One  said: 

One  of  the  things  we  did  with  this  was  not  so  much  that  we  were  working 
at  our  vision  when  we  got  to  it.  We  looked  at  all  the  vision  statements  that 
had  been  done,  in  various  processes...  and  we  kind  of  started  with  a goal  - 
with  the  whole  idea  of  what  already  had  been  envisioned,  of  Jacksonville. 

We  came  up  with  some  fairly  general  statements,  but  we  had  to  put  those 
into  operation. 

By  and  large,  the  respondents  appeared  reluctant  to  press  their  views  on  the  groups  that 
they  led.  One  respondent  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  as  chair  of  her  group  she  tried  to  be 
neutral  in  giving  opinions,  even  to  the  point  of  deflecting  any  questions  about  her 
opinion. 

The  values  expressed  above  are  the  simple  ones  of  trying  to  improve  the  community 
though  general  consensus  building.  There  is  a general  faith  that  if  honest  citizens  are 
brought  together  to  discuss  problems,  then  out  of  that  process  will  come  solutions  to 
community  problems.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  other  overriding  philosophy  that  directs  the 
process. 

When  asked  a more  specific  question  on  how  they  defined  quality  of  life,  the 
respondents  were  quite  general  about  it.  Most  of  the  responses  were  quite  typical  of  one 
another;  the  respondents  replied  with  comprehensive  definitions  that  paralleled  the  list  of 
elements  in  the  indicator  project.  One  respondent  said  that  quality  of  life  is  “all 
encompassing”  in  that  it  includes  good  education,  roads,  economic  opportunities, 
diversity,  and  weather.  Another  person  began  by  saying  that  quality  of  life  resides  in 
having  educational  opportunities  such  that  there  were  no  gaps  between  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white,  and  those  with  health  care  and  those  without.  He  goes  on  to  add  things 
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such  as  culture  and  recreation,  beach  access,  citizen  involvement,  and  jobs.  Another 
respondent  said  that  quality  of  life  was  multi-faceted  in  that  it  included  equal  opportunity, 
education,  clean  environment,  and  the  opportunity  to  pursue  individual  interests  and 
happiness.  One  respondent  said  that  she  felt  the  quality  of  life  was  high  in  Jacksonville, 
just  mal-distributed;  not  everyone  had  it  because  of  economic  disenfranchisement. 
Another  refused  to  answer  the  question,  saying  that  he  had  no  succinct  definition  of 
quality  of  life. 

Only  two  people  mentioned,  without  prompting,  sustainable  development  or 
sustainability.  One  person  mentioned  it  in  passing  while  discussing  JCCI's  work  with 
Sustainable  Seattle.  However,  when  pressed,  he  seemed  reluctant  to  embrace  SD  as  a 
defining  characteristic  of  quality  of  life.  The  second  person  mentioned  it  in  the  context  of 
defining  his  vision  or  “bias”  regarding  quality  of  life,  which  for  him  came  down  to  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  He  was  concerned  that  the  emphasis  on  growth  indicators 
were  promoting  urban  sprawl,  which  in  turn  was  driving  up  commuter  times  and 
pollution.  His  baseline  for  quality  of  life  was  the  community’s  sustainability.  When 
asked  what  sustainability  meant  for  him,  he  reduced  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land, 
the  ability  to  live  within  the  means  granted  by  natural  systems. 

The  degree  to  which  sustainable  development  directs  the  actions  of  JCCI  is 
problematic.  As  has  been  mentioned,  JCCI  is  often  cited  in  the  SD  literature  as  an 
example  for  other  communities  and  organizations  to  follow.  Its  use  of  indicators  is 
especially  admired  (Leitman  1999;  SCN  1998;  Henderson  1991).  In  the  late  1990s,  a 
staff  member  was  invited  to  talk  at  the  Florida  Department  of  Community  Affairs  to 
planners  from  cities  in  Florida  that  form  part  of  the  Florida  Sustainable  Communities 
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Demonstration  project.  In  turn,  the  JCCI  web  site  has  at  least  six  links  to  sites  that  have 
sustainability  connections;  not  surprisingly,  all  cite  JCCI’s  community  indicators  as  a 
model.  For  instance,  one  link  goes  to  a UN  source  (UN  1997)  that  reviewed  progress 
toward  implementing  Agenda  21.  The  source  cites  JCCI  as  a “success  story"  for  its  use 
of  indicators  to  monitor  quality  of  life  and  progress  toward  targets.  Furthermore,  a JCCI 
staff  member  worked  with  other  organizations  to  put  together  the  International 
Sustainability  Indicators  Network  (ISIN).6 

There  is  also  some  indication  that  Marian  Chambers,  who  began  the  indicators  as 
executive  director  of  the  organization,  had  an  interest  in  sustainability  issues.  According 
to  one  interview  respondent,  she  “anticipated  the  sustainability  movement"  when  she 
insisted  on  including  environmental  indicators  when  the  set  was  first  created  in  1985. 
Another  person  suggested  that  she  had  attended  the  Rio  Summit  in  1992. 

Furthermore,  the  organization  began  to  incorporate  linkages  into  the  most  recent 
indicator  overhaul  because  of  the  influence  of  SD.  In  the  run-up  to  the  update,  JCCI 
staffers  tutored  the  steering  committee  in  the  basics  of  SD.  The  summary  of  the 
meetings  from  the  JCCI  archives  states  that  while  the  JCCI  indicators  stand  alone,  the 
“basic  truth  conveyed  by  the  sustainability  projects  is  that  indicators  do  not  function  in 
isolation  from  one  another;  they  are  all  linked  together...”  The  summary  notes  three 
facets  of  sustainability: 

• Balance  between  economic,  environmental  and  social  resources  is  necessary  for 
sustainability 

6 This  staff  member,  David  Swain,  is  a member  of  a working  group  within  the  network. 
The  ISIN  provides  a means  of  communication  among  people  and  groups  working  on 
sustainability  indicators  (ISIN  2004). 
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• Geographical  areas  are  not  isolated  from  one  another;  pollution  in  one  area  can 
adversely  affect  another.  This  is  not  sustainable. 

• Sustainability  requires  that  positive  trends  be  measured  over  a long  time,  and  not  for 
the  short  term. 

However,  this  explicit  interest  in  SD  is  a recent  one,  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  go  much 
beyond  the  concern  for  developing  linkages.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the 
case  studies,  JCCI  was  organized  in  the  mid-1970s,  fully  ten  years  before  the  publication 
of  OCF,  SD’s  founding  work.  JCCI’s  indicators  came  out  about  two  years  before  OCF. 
Furthermore,  in  the  official  mission  statement  of  JCCI,  there  is  no  mention  of  words  like 
'sustainability’  or  'sustainable  development.’  There  is  nothing  akin  to  the  Brundtland 
definition  of  providing  for  today’s  needs  without  compromising  the  needs  of  the  future; 
there  is  in  fact  no  mention  of  future  generations  at  all.  This  is  a strong  indication  that  SD 
is  not  the  organizing  principle  of  the  organization  or  its  activities. 

Sustainability  is  considered,  at  best,  one  of  many  concerns.  As  mentioned  before,  only 

two  respondents  brought  the  subject  up,  and  only  one  embraced  it.  The  other  person,  a 

retired  JCCI  staff  member,  had  occasion  to  remark  in  another  interview  that  sustainability 

was  "politically  charged,”  stating  that: 

The  larger  goal  is  building  community.  Sustainability  indicators  aren’t 
going  to  drive  our  whole  process,  but  the  concept  of  sustainability  needs  to 
be  an  important  criterion  used  in  selecting  and  evaluating  useful 
indicators.  Still,  it  is  one  among  a number  of  important  criteria.  We  may 
or  may  not  use  the  term  sustainability  in  relation  to  our  indicators,  but  we 
will  look  at  the  concept  itself  and  see  how  it  can  be  applied  in  our  various 
indicators.  We  are  planning  to  come  up  with  an  improved  set  of 
indicators,  some  of  which  will  be  sustainability  indicators.  (Lehman 
1998b,  p.  7;  italics  mine) 

In  the  interview  conducted  for  this  study,  the  staff  member  outlined  the  difference 
between  the  JCCI  indicator  set  and  those  used  in  the  sustainability  movement.  Arguing 
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that  although  JCCI  was  “doing  everything  that  the  sustainability  people  talk  about,”  it 

was  without  the  heavy  emphasis  on  environmental  indicators: 

They  [the  sustainability  people]  are  heavy  on  natural  environmental 
indicators.  Why,  because  they  have  an  agenda.  Their  agenda  was  created 
by  Agenda  21,  which  is  based  upon  certain  concepts  of  what  sustainability 
means  for  the  future  of  the  planet  and  the  future  of  urban  development 
etc.,  etc....  It’s  lost  the  focus  of  being  the  whole  quality  of  life.  It  exists 
for  a purpose,  to  push  a particular  project  and  a particular  outcome  that 
they  already  see.  They  know  what  the  outcome’s  supposed  to  be.  We  in 
JCCI  don’t  really  know  what  the  outcomes  should  necessarily  be  from  our 
indicators.... 

As  we  saw  with  the  opposition  to  SAC,  there  is  also  some  concern  that  SD  is  too  radical. 
As  the  person  above  recounts: 

The  mayor  of  Jacksonville  has  had  occasion  to  say  to  me,  well 
sustainability,  isn't  that  kind  of  like  communism?  It’s  anti-economic 
development  in  a lot  of  people’s  minds.  It’s  tree  hugging,  dangerous  stuff. 

It’s  going  to  harm  us.  So  in  our  comer  of  the  world,  it’s  a term  we  haven’t 
even  used.  We  do  not  call  ourselves  a sustainability  project. 

Causal  Beliefs 

Closely  related  to  those  values  that  lead  members  of  an  epistemic  community  to  act  are 
those  causal  beliefs  seen  as  either  contributing  to  or  detracting  from  those  values.  In  the 
case  of  ozone  depletion,  there  was  the  belief  that  chemicals  such  as  CFCs  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  ozone.  In  the  case  of  SD,  there  is  the  causal  belief  that  the  dominant 
social  paradigm  (DSP),  with  its  commitment  to  unlimited  growth,  material  production, 
and  technological  intervention  will  lead  to  an  overshoot  of  the  Earth’s  limits,  which  in 
turn  will  lead  to  ecological  crises.  This  rejection  of  the  DSP  is  a corollary  to  the  support 
for  the  new  environmental  paradigm  (NEP),  a paradigm  that  holds  that  changes  in  human 
behavior  must  occur  to  prevent  overshoot.  In  order  to  determine  if  the  groups  fulfill 
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characteristic  “b”  as  described  in  Hypothesis  1 , this  section  will  investigate  the  causal 
beliefs  of  the  two  organizations  from  the  perspective  of  SD. 

Sustainable  Alachua  County 

Clearly,  sustainability  as  an  attempt  to  balance  a number  of  equally  important  values  is 
the  value  that  the  SAC  community  supported.  It  is  what  led  them  to  organize.  What 
were  the  causal  beliefs  that  lay  behind  this  value?  The  causal  beliefs  of  SAC  members 
can  be  determined  indirectly  through  both  published  statements  of  the  organization  and 
through  the  open-ended  statements  respondents  gave  during  interviews.  Indirectly, 
because  the  organization  was  of  course  more  interested  in  local,  more  focused  issues  such 
as  transportation  and  not  on  global  issues  such  as  ecological  overshoot.  But  still,  there 
appeared  to  be  a concern  for  larger  issues  such  as  limits  to  growth  and  what  may  happen 
if  those  limits  are  breached. 

The  causal  beliefs  of  SAC  members  come  out  in  the  statements  of  the  respondents,  as 
well  as  in  SAC’s  official  documentation.  All  seemed  to  feel  that  unrestrained  growth 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  community.  Urban  sprawl  was  a specific  concern.  One 
person  talked  about  this  when  he  said,  “We’ve  done  a lousy  job  since  WWII  of  handling 
change,  and  we  get  development  that’s  ‘schlock’,  the  ‘no-place-anyplace.’” 

Respondents  were  keen  on  avoiding  for  Alachua  County  the  fate  of  other  places  around 
the  country  that  had  grown  in  a uncontrolled  manner.  A typical  example  of  this  view  is 
the  comparison  between  urban  sprawl  with  more  desirable  growth  that  SAC  circulated  in 
pamphlets  (called  “Paradise  or  Urban  Sprawl”)  and  posted  on  the  group’s  web  site: 
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Table  .1  SAC  Comparison  of  Sprawled  and  Sustainable  Communities 


Urban  Sprawl 


Sustainable  Development 


Careless  growth 


Careful  growth 


“Anyplace  USA” 


Unique  attractive  place  unlike  any  other 


Disposable 


Timeless 


Rootless 


Sense  of  community  identity 


Consumes  rural  land  and  habitat  in  newer 
and  newer  rings  of  sprawling  suburbs 


Protects  rural  land  and  habitat  and 
preserves  nature. 


Source:  SAC  1998c 

In  short,  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  growth  as  exemplified  by  urban  sprawl,  would  lead 
to  a destruction  of  the  amenities  that  make  a desirable  community. 

Although  they  were  more  concerned  about  the  issues  confronting  Alachua  County  and 

not  the  more  global  issues  that  SD  normally  addresses,  there  did  appear  to  be  a broader 

concern  for  limits  to  growth  and  what  may  happen  if  those  limits  are  breached.  Recall 

the  person  who  was  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  “water  wars”  and  the  depletion  of 

oil.  When  talking  about  resource  use,  another  person  used  an  interesting  biological 

example  when  he  said  that  sustainability: 

is  sustaining  what  you  have  without  consuming  yourself.  You  might  use 
metaphors  like  bacteria  on  a Petri  dish.  That’s  not  sustaining  itself.  It  just 
consumes  itself  until  you  have  a dead  bacteria  colony  and  no  more  agar 


Here  we  see  an  explicit  description  of  what  occurs  when  limits  to  growth  are  reached. 

Another  person  remembered  an  exchange  that  occurred  on  the  organization’s  list 
server.  One  person  had  posted  a comment  whereby  he  or  she  claimed  that  everyone  in 


left. 
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the  community  wanted  a high  quality  of  life  for  themselves,  their  children  and  the 
community.  Therefore  no  person  or  group  should  be  labeled  as  being  “good"  or  “bad” 
simply  because  they  were  environmentalist  or  developers.  The  respondent  differed  with 
this  person  by  responding: 

I said  it  depends  on  how  you  define  a good  quality  of  life.  Some  people 
define  a good  quality  of  life  as  a nice  spacious  house  on  5 acres  with  a 
lush  green  lawn  and  3 SUV’s  in  the  driveway  and  then  a boat  maybe,  a 
pool  in  the  backyard.  That’s  a really  good  quality  of  life  for  some.  Other 
people  wouldn’t  look  at  that  it  as  a good  quality  of  life  and  they’d  look  at 
it  as  a waste  of  resources.  I think  that  I’m  a lot  a lot  simpler  than  many 
people  are. 

Here  we  have  a criticism  of  the  DSP’s  assumption  of  never-ending  personal  wealth  as 
leading  to  the  “waste  of  resources.”  The  respondent  seeks  to  find  a “simple”  balance 
between  economic  needs,  social  equity  and  environmental  resources. 

Still  another  person,  touching  on  the  issue  of  humans  being  susceptible  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  spoke  of  the  inherent  problems  of  sustainability.  In  his  words,  “sustainability  is 
an  unachievable  goal,  but  a most  worthy  pursuit.”  Speaking  as  an  engineer  who  had  an 
interest  in  applying  environmentally  friendly  techniques,  he  pointed  out  that  in  every 
system  there  is  some  degradation  of  energy.  He  introduced  the  concept  of  “embodied 
energy,”  the  amount  of  energy  that  is  required  in  the  extraction  and  manufacture  of 
products  such  as  construction  materials,  recounting  how  during  a conference  on  green 
building  methods  there  was  a lively  debate  on  the  relative  embodied  energy  of  various 
materials.  There  were  those  who  argued,  for  instance,  that  wood  was  more  “green” 
because  it  was  renewable;  others  maintained  that  steel  was  more  environmentally  friendly 
because  it  was  more  durable.  The  respondent  went  on  to  say  that  sustainability  depends 
heavily  on  how  you  approach  systems  of  energy.  Sustainability,  in  other  words,  is  rooted 
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in  immutable  laws  of  thermodynamics,  similar  to  what  Rees  (1990)  and  others  have 
argued. 

Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc. 

For  JCCI,  the  causal  beliefs  are  more  difficult  to  discern  than  those  of  SAC,  both 
within  the  organization’s  official  documentation  and  in  the  responses  of  those 
interviewed.  This  again  is  because  of  the  lack  of  overarching  philosophy  that  gives 
direction  to  the  organization  in  the  manner  that  SD  does  for  SAC.  The  closest  thing  to  a 
common  set  of  causal  beliefs  is  the  belief  that  by  bringing  citizens  together  to  deliberate 
on  issues  facing  the  community,  better  policy-making  will  result.  As  one  respondent 
states: 

JCCTs  whole  effort  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  if  you  bring  citizens 
together  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  citizens  to  come  together,  number 
1,  they  want  to  and  will.  Number  2,  they’ll  learn  together.  Number  3, 
having  learned  together,  they  will  start  agreeing  on  what  they’ve  learned 
and  what  is  important  and  not  important,  good  and  bad,  and  about  what 
might  ought  of  be  done  to  improve  the  community.  That  consensus  that 
comes  out  of  that  whole  process  is  what  makes  everything  we  do  work  or 
not  work. 

The  goal  of  JCCI  is  to  bring  citizens  together  to  discuss  issues  relevant  to  the  community 
and  suggest  possible  solutions.  Recall  the  statement  by  the  JCCI  staff  member  when  he 
said  of  sustainability  advocates,  “They  know  what  the  outcome’s  supposed  to  be.  We  in 
JCCI  don’t  really  know  what  the  outcomes  should  necessarily  be  from  our  indicators...” 
The  JCCI  approach  does  not  seek  to  frame  issues  in  a predetermined  manner  around 
some  paradigm  such  as  sustainable  development.  Citizens  come  to  the  process  with  their 
own  agendas  and  their  own  value  commitments  and  presumably  with  their  own  set  of 
conceptions  about  how  the  world  works. 
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However,  the  incorporation  of  linkages  in  the  last  overhaul  of  the  JCC1  indicators  may 

represent  an  evolution  of  the  causal  beliefs  of  the  organization.  Recall  that  the  volunteers 

working  in  the  various  issue  groups  established  linkages  among  the  various  indicators. 

One  respondent  described  the  process: 

We  had  a big  matrix,  trying  to  figure  out  all  the  connections  and  then  to 
decide  which  ones  we  were  going  to  focus  on  or  were  we  going  to  list 
everything  that  occurred  to  us,  and  then  we  would  argue  at  great  length 
about  the  importance  of  this.  Prenatal  care  - all  right  - prenatal  care  is  so 
important,  but  do  you  link  it  with  high  school  graduation  or  is  that  a bit  of 
a stretch?  Well,  do  you  link  it  from  the  number  of  students  who  pass 
successfully  from  grade  1 to  2?  Perhaps,  right.  So  there  were  great 
conversations  about  how  strong  the  linkages  were  and  how  meaningful 
they  were. 

In  the  linkages  developed  by  the  issue  groups,  there  is  at  least  the  recognition  that  there 
are  interrelationships  among  factors  such  as  environmental  quality,  economics  and  social 
amenities,  a major  assumption  of  the  SD  community.  In  a recent  annual  update  of  the 
indicators,  for  instance,  the  impact  of  population  growth  and  new  construction  was  noted 
as  having  a negative  impact  on  air  quality  (JCCI  2002d).  Commuting  times  and  bus 
service,  which  are  concerns  of  SD,  are  seen  as  linked  to  social  issues  such  as 
desegregated  schools  and  job  placement  for  the  disabled.  An  examination  of  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  for  the  different  working  groups  of  the  1999-2000  update  illustrate  the 
growing  awareness  of  these  interconnections.  Both  the  environmental  and  the  economic 
groups  recognized  that  there  were  links  between  air  quality,  conservation  land,  and  access 
to  outdoor  recreation  on  the  one  hand  and  regional  tourism,  general  employment  growth, 
and  housing  starts  (JCCI  2000c). 

At  a deeper  conceptual  level,  recall  that  "the  sustainability  people”  inspired  the 
incorporation  of  linkages  among  the  various  indicators  in  the  first  place.  The  minutes 
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from  the  meeting  in  October  of  1998  (JCCI  1998b)  where  JCCI  staff  members  introduced 
the  concept  of  sustainability  describes  sustainability  in  the  context  of  two  concepts  from 
ecology.  One  is  carrying  capacity,  the  ability  of  the  natural  environment  to  maintain  a 
certain  level  of  human  economic  and  social  activity,  and  the  other  is  the  ecological 
footprint,  or  the  geographical  space,  that  is  required  to  provide  resources  to  support 
human  activities. 

As  has  been  described  in  chapter  2,  the  concept  of  carrying  capacity  holds  that,  given 
finite  resources,  there  are  limits  to  how  much  growth  can  occur.  The  notion  of  the 
ecological  footprint,  sometimes  called  the  “shadow  ecology,”  is  often  referred  to  in  SD 
literature  when  discussing  the  relative  impacts  of  nations  on  the  resources  of  the  Earth 
(Harris  2001,  p.  120).  Nations  such  as  the  United  States  that  are  large  and  developed 
have  greater  footprints  than  smaller  and/or  less  developed  nations  (MacNeill  et  al.  1995). 
The  greater  the  footprint,  the  greater  the  impact  (assumed  negative)  on  the  resource  base. 

Together  these  concepts  represent  a fundamental  causal  belief  of  the  SD  paradigm.  The 
SD  paradigm  holds  that  human  activities,  driven  by  the  DSP  paradigm  that  seeks 
unlimited  growth,  are  pushing  up  against  the  natural  limits  of  the  biosphere,  with  the 
possibility  of  overshooting  them  and  creating  an  ecological  crisis.  The  dominant  social 
paradigm  places  its  emphasis  on  growth  and  material  consumption,  enlarges  the 
ecological  shadow  of  developed  nations  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  current  state  of 
ecological  stress. 

The  discussion  of  carrying  capacity  and  ecological  footprints  show  a growing 
awareness  of  this  causal  relationship  at  the  organizational  level  of  JCCI.  The 
development  of  linkages  also  shows  a growing  commitment  to  further  clarify  the 
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relationship  between  development  and  sustainability  in  practical  terms.  But  the 
commitment  to  these  ideas  doesn't  appear  to  go  very  much  farther  than  this.  As 
mentioned,  there  is  no  mention  of  sustainability  at  all  in  the  group’s  mission  statements, 
and  very  little  in  the  responses  to  the  interviews.  Listening  to  the  responses  indicates  that 
there  is  much  greater  emphasis  placed  on  the  “hot”  button  issues  of  the  economy  and 
education,  which  are  seen  as  the  main  causal  drivers  of  quality  of  life  in  Jacksonville. 
Only  one  person  mentioned  that  the  negative  consequences  of  growth  were  seen  as  a big 
issue  in  Jacksonville. 

Criteria  for  Judging  Knowledge  Claims 

As  shown  in  part  “c”  of  Hypothesis  1 , an  epistemic  community  will  share  standards  for 
judging  knowledge  claims.  One  criterion  forjudging  knowledge  claims  in  the  epistemic 
community  of  SD  is  the  use  of  indicators.  Indicators,  to  review,  are  statistical  measures 
of  things  like  air  pollution,  public  concern  of  crime,  amount  of  green  space,  etc.  As 
shown  in  chapter  2,  numerous  sources  that  discuss  implementation  of  SD  principles 
advocate  the  use  of  indicators  as  an  important  tool  for  those  communities  seeking  to 
move  to  a more  sustainable  future.  As  has  already  been  amply  shown,  both  SAC  and 
JCCI  have  put  much  emphasis  on  constructing  indicators  to  measure  the  progress  of  their 
respective  communities.  The  second  criterion  forjudging  the  validity  of  knowledge 
claims  lies  in  the  belief  that  for  sustainability  to  work,  citizens  must  be  involved  in 
crafting  a vision  for  the  community’s  future.  Not  only  is  this  necessary  because  local 
citizens  have  specific  knowledge  that  will  aid  the  sustainability  process,  but  it  also 
insures  stakeholder  “buy  in.” 
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Sustainable  Alachua  County 

For  SAC,  the  use  of  indicators  was  viewed  as  a way  of  measuring  progress  toward 
sustainability  (SAC  2004b).  This,  as  a number  of  respondents  observed,  was  in  keeping 
with  other  SD  projects  around  the  world.  Agenda  21,  Sustainable  Seattle,  and  other 
sources  were  cited  as  examples  that  SAC  was  trying  to  follow.  Although  volunteers 
developed  the  actual  indicators,  the  actual  compilation  of  data  was  accomplished  by  the 
first  executive  director,  who  had  had  experience  in  using  indicators  “benchmarks’'  in  a 
previous  job  she  had  in  Noblesville,  Illinois. 

SAC  attempted  to  follow  Local  Agenda  21,  but  not  too  successfully.  Two  of  the  five 
steps  of  LA21  involved  setting  up  participatory  process  that  include  all  the  stakeholders 
of  the  community  in  order  to  come  up  with  a common  vision  for  community 
sustainability.  SAC  certainly  tried,  at  the  outset  at  least,  to  include  as  many  persons  in  the 
community  as  possible  in  establishing  a participatory  process  as  they  sought  to  develop  a 
community  vision.  The  early  meetings  where  various  issues  such  as  transportation, 
recreation  and  land  use  were  open  to  the  public  and  advertised  in  local  media  sources. 
This  goes  as  well  for  the  community  forum  that  was  held  at  the  University  of  Florida  in 
June  1997.  Participation  was  open,  and  by  all  accounts  enthusiastic.  With  the  notable 
exception  of  the  organization’s  list  server,  which  was  shut  down  because  of  controversy 
over  the  political  nature  of  some  of  the  postings,  this  study  found  no  evidence  that  anyone 
was  intentionally  excluded  from  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  organization  or  from 
joining  it. 

However,  the  participation  that  marked  the  early  meetings  was  misleading.  Although 
there  was  a great  deal  of  support  in  the  community  for  the  values  that  SAC  espoused,  as 
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well  as  for  its  policy  goals,  not  everyone  agreed.  The  most  important  were  those  who 
stood  to  lose  from  the  growth  management  policies  that  SAC  supported.  Land 
speculators,  developers  and  average  citizens  who  were  staunch  property  rights  supporters 
found  the  conservation  measures  and  the  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  the  urban  service 
boundary  intolerable.  Although  it  is  uncertain  how  many  of  this  group  actually 
participated  in  the  activities  of  SAC,  the  public  meetings  and  so  forth,  it  is  clear  that  they 
didn’t  like  the  outcome.  They  were  able  to  mount  an  effective  campaign  to  alter  the 
comprehensive  plan  in  a manner  that  some  termed  a compromise,  but  which  brought 
bitter  protests  from  SAC  and  other  groups.  The  legal  challenges  are  ongoing  (Sikes 
2003b) 

Although  all  of  the  interview  respondents  for  SAC  felt  an  effort  (a  “heroic  effort"  in 

the  words  of  one  respondent)  was  made  to  include  the  African-American  community, 

their  involvement  was  small.  All  of  the  respondents  interviewed  for  this  study  were 

white.  A certain  level  of  blame  was  placed  on  the  methods  the  organization  used  to 

advertise  itself.  One  person  suggested  that  the  organization  should  have  been  more  active 

in  bringing  blacks  and  other  groups  in: 

[There  is  a need]  to  look  at  it  more  as  “inreach"  where  you  are  getting  into 
those  smaller  communities  or  getting  into  those  smaller  organizations. 

You  have  to  build  some  trust,  build  some  relationships  there.  If  it  had 
been  approached  in  that  manner  it  may  have  been  more  successful  in 
getting  a wider  cross-section  of  participation. 

As  one  informant  said,  the  lack  of  participation  of  minorities  was  due  in  part  to  the 
general  distrust  that  minorities  and  the  poor  in  general  had  about  “well-meaning  yuppies” 
trying  to  make  the  world  a better  place.  From  below  the  poverty  level  it  is  hard  for  the 
poor  to  think  that  anyone  is  going  to  “...care  a rat’s  ass  about  you,”  according  to  this 
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respondent.  But  one  person  was  less  than  sympathetic  with  those  who  did  not  participate. 
Part  of  SAC’s  contract  with  the  City  of  Gainesville  were  outreach  programs  to  the 
eastside  of  the  city,  which  has  a large  black  population.  The  respondent  felt  that  these 
efforts  were  less  than  successful  because  the  people  there  were  apathetic. 

Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc. 

In  the  case  of  JCCI,  the  organization  predated  the  birth  of  SD  as  a concept,  so  its 

indicator  project  was  not  the  product  of  SD.  Its  indicators  came  out  of  an  earlier  project 

with  the  Human  Services  Council,  an  organization  that  was  formed  in  1982  following  a 

JCCI  study;  the  organization  was  designed  to  identify  the  human  service  needs  of  the 

community.  The  organization  collected  census  data  for  the  region,  information  that  was 

designed  to  help  the  United  Way  better  target  funding  for  its  programs.  This  formed  the 

first  foray  of  JCCI  into  the  realm  of  community  information  gathering  which  would  be 

carried  further  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  approached  JCCI  to  develop  a set  of 

economic  indicators  for  the  city.  Under  the  direction  of  Marian  Chambers,  this  effort  was 

expanded  into  the  comprehensive  set  seen  today.  A vision  statement  for  the  indicators, 

given  out  to  members  of  the  1999-2000  update  steering  committee,  reads: 

By  2002:  JCCTs  indicator  reports  will  be  the  premier  source  of  local, 
summary  level  information  on  the  quality  of  life  in  Jacksonville.  Each 
annual  update  will  be  the  community’s  report  card,  containing  vital,  valid, 
and  relevant  information,  which  is  actively  used  to  inform  the  community, 
guide  decision  makers,  ensure  public  accountability,  and  promote  a 
continuously  improving  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens. 

On  another  criterion  of  judging  knowledge  claims,  that  of  participatory  processes,  JCCI 
again  seemed  to  do  a better  job  of  this  than  SAC  because  of  its  superior  resources  and 
reputation.  Because  JCCI  has  been  in  existence  since  the  mid-1970s,  it  has  been  able  to 
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build  a track-record  of  success  that  attracts  civic-minded  individuals  to  volunteer  for  its 
committees.  By  all  accounts,  JCCI  has  never  had  to  “beat  the  bushes”  for  participation 
in  the  studies  and  indicator  updates.  In  the  1998-01,  with  regard  to  the  indicators, 
volunteers  worked  3,  1 16  hours  on  steering  or  advisory  committees,  the  upgrade  and 
linkages  committees,  or  on  target  setting  (JCCI  2002a).  In  that  same  time  period,  7,389 
volunteer  hours  were  given  to  the  study  process.  Many  of  these  individuals  come  back 
time  and  time  again,  and  some  of  these  individuals  take  on  leadership  positions  within  the 
JCCI  process.  JCCI  is  considered  a model  for  the  citizen-base  process.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize,  as  many  interview  respondents  did,  the  consensus  building  approach  of  both 
the  study  and  indictor  process.  Voting  on  recommendations  does  not  take  place,  nor  is  a 
minority  report  produced.  Only  those  things  that  all  participants  can  agree  on  are 
accepted  into  the  final  reports. 

JCCI  has  been  more  successful  than  SAC  in  attracting  a cross  section  of  the 
community,  especially  in  leadership  positions.  Gender  participation  was  roughly  split 
equally  between  men  and  women.  In  regards  to  the  JCCI  Board  of  Directors,  for 
instance,  during  the  period  of  1996-2001  women  were  in  the  majority.  The  gender 
participation  in  the  studies  and  in  the  indicator  updates  fluctuated  during  this  period,  with 
some  years  there  being  more  males  than  female,  and  in  other  years  the  opposite  (JCCI 
2002a).  However,  in  terms  of  active,  dues  paying  membership,  males  are  more  prevalent. 

The  real  divide  was  between  whites  and  nonwhites.  For  the  Board  of  Directors, 
nonwhites  during  this  period  were  never  less  than  23%.  However  according  to  the  2000 
census,  nonwhites  comprised  about  a third  of  the  county  and  regional  population  (JCCI 
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2002a).  In  the  interviews  of  the  update  steering  committee,  three  were  nonwhite  out  of  a 
total  of  sixteen. 

The  JCCI  respondents  were  sensitive  to  the  discrepancies  in  participation.  One  cited 
pointed  out  that  the  disabled  people  were  not  represented  well.  Another  felt  that  there 
were  a disproportionate  number  of  retirees  involved  in  the  process  because  they  had  a lot 
of  free  time;  those  without  flexible  schedules  were  left  out.  Those  without  adequate 
transportation  were  disadvantaged.  One  person  cited  the  factor  of  the  ease  of  getting  to 
meetings;  although  the  JCCI  offices  are  on  a bus  line,  getting  there  can  be  difficult  for 
those  without  a car.  In  the  words  of  one  JCCI  respondent  some  viewpoints  were  not 
represented: 

As  far  as  participation  in  studies  is  concerned,  you  tend  to  get,  number 
one,  you  tend  to  get  retired  people  who  have  time,  working  people  who 
don’t  have  time  but  make  time,  and  those  working  people  tend  to  be 
college-educated  people...  they ’re  really  people  who  are  holding 
responsible,  professional  positions.  It  really  is  sort  of  the  educated  elite 
who  are  the  ones  that  JCCI  most  usually  pulls  in. 

From  the  perspective  that  the  verification  of  sustainability  must  rest  some  extent  in  the 
legitimacy  of  the  process,  as  defined  by  community  participation,  the  two  organizations 
do  not  quite  live  up  to  the  standard.  JCCI  was  a bit  better  at  attracting  large  numbers  of 
people  than  SAC,  again  because  of  its  superior  resources  and  reputation.  But  in  both  the 
case  of  SAC  and  JCCI,  those  who  participated  seems  to  have  represented  those  members 
of  the  community  that  had  education,  free  time,  and  an  interest  in  the  topics  at  hand.  The 
poor  and  minorities  in  general  were  not  adequately  represented.  However  there  was  a 
general  commitment  to  public  participation  on  the  part  of  both  organizations. 
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The  Struggle  to  Construct  Knowledge 

As  a final  word  on  the  criteria  for  knowledge  validation,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
participants  in  both  organizations  labored  to  define  what  specific  standards  should  be 
used.  The  difficulty  lay  in  the  ambiguous  nature  of  concepts  such  as  quality  of  life  and 
sustainability.  This  process  was  complicated  by  the  commitment  to  public  participation 
that  both  groups  shared.  In  both  cases,  there  was  a process  of  knowledge  construction  as 
volunteers  within  the  two  organizations  developed  indicators  that  would  accurately 
measure  the  goals  they  sought.  As  has  been  shown  in  the  narrative  so  far,  this  process 
was  not  always  easy. 

SAC  had  difficulties  with  defining  a vision  for  itself;  this  was  partially  to  blame  for 

some  of  its  members  leaving  the  organization  in  frustration.  Although  the  JCC1 

respondents  interviewed  for  this  study  fared  somewhat  better  because  others  defined  such 

issues,  even  they  had  difficulties.  The  question  of  determining  linkages  among  the 

various  indicators  created  some  difficulties  according  to  one  JCCI  respondent: 

How  were  the  linkages  going  to  be  defined?...  Are  we  looking  for  just  the 
few  key  indicators  that  link  with  one  another,  or  are  you  looking  at  a real 
broad  scope  to  say,  high  school  graduation  is  effective  or  affects.  I mean, 
you  could  list  30  other  indicators,  because  that  one  is  intertwined  with  so 
much  in  the  community.  But  if  you’re  asking  the  question  about  - if 
somebody  in  public  policy  needs  to  look  at  a few  of  the  impacts  and  try  to 
work  to  change  that  impact  - what  indicator  would  they  look  at  for 
information? 


Shared  Policy  Goals 

The  final  characteristic  of  the  epistemic  community  model  holds  that  members  of  such 
communities  will  share  policy  goals.  These  goals,  such  as  the  regulation  of  CFCs  or  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  arms,  are  designed  to  achieve  the  values  that  the  community  holds  in 
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common.  This  section  will  examine  the  policy  goals  of  SAC  and  JCCI  to  see  if  “d”  of 

Hypothesis  1 is  supported. 

Sustainable  Alachua  County 

The  SAC  web  site  defines  ten  sub-goals  in  various  categories: 

• Health  and  the  environment:  Ensure  that  every  person  enjoys  the  benefits  of  clean  air, 
clean  water,  and  a healthy  environment  at  home,  at  work,  and  at  play,  and  further 
ensure  every  person  access  to  an  effective  health  care  delivery  system. 

• Economic  prosperity:  Achieve  a healthy  local  economy  that  develops  an  adequate 
number  of  meaningful,  living  wage  jobs,  eliminates  poverty,  and  provides  the 
opportunities  for  a high  quality  of  life  in  an  increasingly  competitive  global  economy. 

• Equity:  Ensure  that  all  are  afforded  justice  and  have  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
economic,  environmental,  and  social  well-being. 

• Conservation  of  nature:  Use,  conserve,  protect,  and  restore  natural  systems  and 
resources  - land,  air,  water,  energy,  and  biodiversity  - in  ways  that  help  ensure  long- 
term social,  economic,  and  environmental  benefits  for  ourselves  and  future 
generations. 

• Stewardship:  Create  a widely  held  ethic  of  stewardship  that  values  diversity  and 
strongly  encourages  individuals,  institutions,  and  corporations  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  economic,  environmental,  and  social  consequences  of  their 
actions. 

• Civic  engagement:  Create  full  opportunity  for  citizens,  businesses,  and  communities 
to  participate  in  and  influence  the  natural  resource,  environmental,  and  economic 
decisions  that  affect  them,  while  ensuring  that  each  geographic  and  socio-economic 
sector  bears  costs  and  impacts  equitably. 

• Capital:  Create  facilities,  and  produce  and  purchase  products,  based  on  long-term 
environmental  and  operating  costs,  and  find  ways  to  include  environmental  and  social 
costs  in  short-term  prices.  Establish  economic  measures  of  the  value  of  biodiversity 
and  ecosystems. 

• Education:  Ensure  that  all  citizens  have  equal  access  to  education,  culture,  and 
lifelong  learning  opportunities  that  will  prepare  them  for  meaningful  work,  a high 
quality  of  life,  and  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  involved  in  sustainable 
development. 
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• Communication  and  Culture:  Foster  a cultural  climate  that  provides  opportunities  for 
a full  range  of  entertainment,  creative  expression,  artistic  experience,  and  modes  of 
communication. 

• Agriculture:  To  define,  develop,  and  promote  local  systems  to  foster  a diverse  and 
sustainable  agriculture,  protect  farmland  and  the  rural  environment,  and  establish 
food  security  and  a high  standard  of  nutrition  for  the  entire  community. 

• Land  Use:  Create  land  use  patterns  that  promote  a walkable  community,  minimize 
sprawl,  preserve  natural  resources,  preserve  regional  identity, 

and  provide  appropriate  locations  for  community  services  and  industry. 

• Transportation:  Provide  transportation  choices:  car,  bus,  bicycle  and  walking. 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  transportation  resources.  Create  transportation 
which  supports  neighborhoods,  protects  the  environment,  and  enhances  the  mobility 
of  all  ages  and  incomes. 

These  goals  are  comprehensive,  covering  everything  from  economic  development,  the 
development  of  a more  equitable  society,  and  culture.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  overt 
recognition  in  goals  3-7  that  environmental,  economic  and  social  factors  of  each  goal 
interact  and  must  be  considered,  reflecting  the  basic  action  value  that  marks  SD.  Goal 
eight  specifically  mentions  sustainable  development.  Of  additional  interest  is  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  sub-goals  were  taken  directly  from  the  PCSD.7  This  reflects 
identification  with  the  policy  objectives  of  the  wider  SD  community.  This  recognition  is 
further  evidence  of  SAC’s  connection  to  the  larger  SD  community. 

Operating  from  the  assumption  in  chapter  2 that  an  SD  epistemic  community  is  going 
to  place  a heavy  emphasis  on  the  New  Environmental  Paradigm  (NEP),  these  sub-goals 


7 Goals  one  through  six  and  eight  together  with  the  description  of  these  goals  as  posted  on 
the  SAC  web  site  were  drawn  verbatim  from  the  PCSD  list  (1999).  One  goal  — 
“Sustainable  Communities”--that  appeared  on  the  PCSD  list  but  is  not  on  the  SAC  list  is 
still  encapsulated  in  other  sub  goals  of  SAC  such  as  those  that  cover  land  use  and 
transportation  in  regard  to  controlling  sprawl,  protecting  neighborhoods,  and  encouraging 
alternative  means  of  transport.  Two  goals  from  the  PCSD  list  that  are  not  in  the  SAC  list 
refer  to  population  control  and  international  responsibility.  Perhaps  these  issues  were  not 
considered  to  be  relevant  to  the  local  focus  of  SAC. 
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highlight  the  fact  that  the  organization  was  committed  to  this  paradigm.  Environmental 
considerations  are  mentioned  in  virtually  every  goal.  Moreover,  many  of  the  specific 
policy  recommendations  that  SD  has  traditionally  identified  with,  such  as  the  creation  of 
alternative  transportation,  more  efficient  land  use  and  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
are  reflected  in  these  goals. 

Although  the  sub-goals  listed  above  reflect  the  comprehensive  perspective  of  SD,  in 
actual  practice  the  activities  of  SAC  focused  on  land  use  and  transportation.  Urban  sprawl 
was  a key  concern,  as  well  as  encouraging  alternative  transportation  means,  such  as 
buses.  Concern  for  controlling  urban  sprawl  is  a major  interest  of  the  SD  approach,  as 
mentioned  in  a number  of  SD  related  documents  (see  for  instance  Carley  and  Christie 
2000,  p.  235;  PCSD  1996). 

Respondents  were  very  concerned  at  many  levels  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that  had 
occurred  in  other  parts  of  Florida  such  as  Orlando  and  South  Florida.  The  official  stand 
of  SAC,  which  appeared  to  be  a consensus  among  those  interviewed,  was  that  although 
growth  was  inevitable  and  even  desirable  in  some  cases,  the  sprawl  development  of  South 
Florida  and  Jacksonville  had  to  be  avoided.  In  the  state  of  Florida  growth  w'as  a 
“standard”  concern  that  prompted  a sense  of  urgency.  As  one  respondent  said,  “If  we 
were  North  Dakota  we  would  have  a different  set  of  issues.  In  fact,  I thought  that  maybe 
we  could  change  the  name  of  Florida  to  North  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  to  Florida  we 
could  solve  some  of  these  problems!”  This  person,  in  her  capacity  as  SAC  president, 
later  wrote  a column  in  the  Gainesville  Sun  decrying  the  possibility  of  the  county 
following  the  experiences  of  South  Florida  (Smith  2001). 
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Another  person  remarked  that  when  growing  up  in  Virginia  Beach,  VA,  the  area 
“bought  into  post  WWII  sprawl”  which  ruined  a wonderful  place  for  him.  He  said  he  had 
a feeling  of  deja  vu  when  he  looks  at  places  like  Orlando  and  Jacksonville.  This  concern 
led  him  to  become  involved  in  local  landscape  issues,  transportation  and  planning.  He 
described  his  joining  various  advisory  boards  as  a “progression”  as  he  began  to  see  the 
interrelationship  and  “ripple  effect”  between  issues.  Joining  SAC  was  a continuation  of 
this  progression,  as  it  was  a vehicle  for  working  for  smart  growth  policies. 

These  concerns  are  reflected  in  the  concrete  proposals  that  SAC  advocated.  Declaring 
that  “We’re  running  out  of  time  and  we  are  running  out  of  land,”  to  control  sprawl,  a 
SAC  pamphlet  lists  “solutions  that  work”: 

• Strong  local  government  comprehensive  plans 

• Joint  planning  among  communities 

• Urban  growth  boundaries 

• Conservation  easements9 

• Cluster  development 1 0 


8 Also  called  an  Urban  Service  Line  (USL).  An  USL  is  meant  to  control  the  spread  of 
leapfrog  development  beyond  the  city  limits,  a type  of  development  that  some  believe 
contributes  to  increases  in  the  costs  municipal  services  such  as  fire  and  rescue,  police, 
sewer,  and  water.  It  attempts  to  direct  new  subdivisions  into  more  suitable  areas  (Abbot 
2002) 

9 An  easement  is  a limited  interest  in  a piece  of  property  held  by  a party  (in  this  case  the 
general  public)  other  than  the  principal  owner  (Platt  1 996).  A conservation  easement 
restricts  the  ability  of  the  principal  owner  to  develop,  log,  or  otherwise  change  the 
existing  character  of  the  land,  thus  preserving  it  in  its  natural  state.  In  exchange,  the 
principal  owner  receives  reduced  tax  assessments  on  the  land. 

10  Cluster  development  is  a type  of  zoning  regulation  that  has  the  aim  of  maintaining  as 
much  land  as  possible  in  a undeveloped,  natural  state.  It  groups  houses  more  tightly  on  a 
plot  of  land,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  area  as  open  space.  In  addition,  supporters  argue  that 
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• Revitalization  of  existing  cities  and  towns 

• Natural  lands  protection 

A sustainable  community  according  to  the  pamphlet  supports  local  businesses,  thriving 

down  towns,  a healthy  environment,  social  equity,  front  porches  and  friendly 

neighborhoods,  and  “walkable,”  compact  communities.  Urban  sprawl,  the  document 

states,  is  the  antithesis  of  all  these  characteristics. 

Although  land  use  and  transportation  are  the  major  concerns  of  SAC,  other  issues  did 

capture  its  attention.  A SAC  newsletter  discussed  several  ballot  initiatives  in  the  fall 

elections  that  centered  on  children  (Law  2002,  p.  2).  It  began  with 

Sustainability  is  many  things,  all  of  which  provide  a positive  lifestyle  for 
now  and  the  future.  Educating  our  children  provides  social  equity, 
continuity,  and  contributing  citizens  to  carry  on  when  we  leave. 

While  stopping  short  of  endorsing  the  referendums  on  the  ballot  that  called  for  class  size 

reduction  and  the  provision  of  voluntary  kindergarten  for  all  Florida  children,  the  essay 

lamented  the  need  for  referendums,  blaming  them  on  the  failure  of  government  to 

adequately  address  the  needs  of  the  citizens: 

The  root  cause  of  these  ballot  initiatives  is  that  our  taxing  and  distributing 
systems  are  socially  unfair  and  economically  unstable.  In  fact,  Florida  and 
Alachua  County  governments  are  both  funded  at  levels  well  below 
national  averages.  We  lack  “sustainability”  in  our  government,  and  that’s 
an  issue  that's  much  harder  to  address  (Law  2002,  p.  2). 

Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc 

Once  again,  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  what  the  policy  goals  of  JCCI  are  than  it  is  for 
SAC  because  of  the  JCCI’s  lack  of  an  overriding  philosophy  like  SD.  Again,  there  is  the 


it  reduces  the  need  for  infrastructure  such  as  roads  and  utilities  since  it  reduces  the  length 
these  have  to  be  extended,  thus  reducing  construction  and  maintenance  costs  (St.  Johns 
River  Water  Management  District  1991). 
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general  goal  of  improving  the  city’s  quality  of  life,  as  when  a JCCI  executive  director 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  organization  was  “a  community  conscience”  that,  through 
its  studies  and  indicators,  could  call  attention  to  an  issue  facing  the  community  (Patterson 
2000). 

But  are  there  more  specific  policy  goals?  Just  as  in  SAC’s  indicator  projects,  there  is 
a listing  of  sub-goals  that  can  be  seen  as  outlining  the  broad  policy  goals  of  JCCI.  These 
are: 


• Achieving  Educational  Excellence:  Educational  institutions  in  the  region  achieve 
excellence  in  the  delivery  of  learning  opportunities,  and  citizens  achieve  educational 
attainment  sufficient  to  enjoy  a high  quality  of  life.  Citizens  young  and  old  have 
access  to  a broad  range  of  learning  opportunities  in  pre-K  to  12th  grade,  higher 
education,  and  life-long  learning,  based  on  their  educational  needs  and  desire  to  learn. 

• Growing  a Vibrant  Economy:  The  regional  economy  supports  a vibrant  and 
diversified  mix  of  economic  activities,  which  combine  to  provide  ample  opportunities 
for  productive  employment,  a strong  consumer  market,  the  capacity  to  fund  needed 
public  services,  and  a high  standard  of  living  that  is  shared  widely  among  all  citizens. 

• Preserving  the  Natural  Environment:  The  resources  of  the  region’s  natural 
environment  positively  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  citizens,  and  air,  water,  and 
ground  pollution  is  kept  below  levels  harmful  to  ecosystems,  human  health,  or  the 
quality  of  life.  The  built  environment  is  developed  in  ways  that  preserve  natural 
ecosystems  and  is  maintained  in  ways  that  enhance  natural  beauty  and  visual 
aesthetics. 

• Promoting  Social  Wellbeing  and  Harmony:  Social-service  institutions  in  the  region 
provide  services  with  excellence  to  those  in  need,  citizens  and  institutions  support 
philanthropy  and  volunteerism  to  enhance  the  social  environment,  and  citizens  share 
social  interactions  characterized  by  equality  of  opportunity  and  racial  harmony. 

• Enjoying  Arts,  Culture,  and  Recreation:  Citizens  desire,  support,  have  access  to,  and 
actively  patronize  a great  diversity  of  opportunities  in  the  region  for  cultural  and 
artistic  enrichment  and  for  recreational,  leisure,  and  entertainment  activities. 

• Sustaining  a Healthy  Community:  Health-care  institutions  in  the  region  provide 
medical  and  preventive  health-care  services  with  excellence,  all  citizens  have  access 
to  these  services,  regardless  of  financial  means,  and  citizens  generally  experience  a 
high  level  of  physical  and  mental  health. 
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• Maintaining  Responsive  Government:  Local  governmental  bodies  in  the  region  are 
led  by  competent,  representative,  and  responsive  elected  and  appointed  officials,  they 
provide  public  services  effectively  and  equitably  to  citizens,  and  citizens  are  well 
informed  about  public  affairs  and  actively  participate  in  civic  activities. 

• Moving  Around  Efficiently:  Citizens  in  the  region  have  access  to  affordable, 
convenient,  and  accessible  transportation  services  with  the  capacity  to  convey  them 
around  the  community  and  around  the  world  to  their  chosen  destinations  at  their 
chosen  times. 

• Keeping  the  Community  Safe:  Public-safety  agencies  in  the  region  provide  rescue, 
fire,  and  law-enforcement  services  with  excellence,  and  citizens  generally  experience 
a low  level  of  crime  and  a high  level  of  personal  safety. 

These  sub-goals  or  elements  were  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  JCCI’s  use  of 
indicators,  and  have  served  without  revision  as  the  basis  for  every  subsequent  indicator 
update.  Like  SAC’s  policy  goals,  they  are  comprehensive.  Yet  as  stated,  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  recognition  of  the  interconnection  between  the  different  goals.1 1 More 
importantly,  there  is  no  acknowledgement  that  there  is  an  interconnection  between 
economic,  environmental  and  social  factors.  Most  glaring  is  the  lack  of  emphasis  toward 
environmental  concern  as  compared  to  SAC.  Again,  operating  from  the  assumption  that 
an  epistemic  community  concerned  with  SD  will  place  a heavy  emphasis  on  the  NEP,  the 
only  mention  of  environmental  issues  is  in  the  goal  listed  as  “Preserving  the  Natural 
Environment.”  As  compared  to  SAC,  this  shows  a lesser  degree  of  concern  for  a key 
issue  in  the  SD  debate. 

Unlike  SAC,  JCCI  in  its  “activist”  role  did  focus  on  a broad  spectrum  of  issues  through 
its  study  process.  The  recommendations  of  the  fifty  or  so  studies,  performed  over  a 
period  of  more  than  two  decades,  can  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  take  each  of  the  above 


1 1 This  was  rectified  to  an  extent  by  the  development  of  linkages  in  the  most  recent 
updates,  however.  See  the  section  “Causal  Beliefs:  JCCI.” 
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elements  and  turn  them  into  concrete  policy  recommendations.  The  studies  are  quite 
varied,  reflecting  the  way  the  topics  are  selected.  Recall  that  the  studies  are  chosen  by  an 
open  solicitation  process  by  which  the  public  and  JCCI  members  are  invited  to  suggest 
topics;  the  topics  then  go  through  a filtration  stage  where  a volunteer  committee  makes 
recommendations  to  the  JCCI  Board  of  Directors,  which  makes  the  final  decision. 

Of  particular  interest  to  this  work  is  the  study  published  in  the  summer  of  2001  on 
growth.  Entitled  “Growth  Management  Revisited,”  the  study  returned  to  a subject  of  an 
earlier  study.  After  studying  the  local  situation,  and  examining  the  efforts  of  other 
communities  to  control  growth,  the  study  issued  a set  of  findings  and  recommendations 
that  included  reorganizing  growth  management  responsibilities  to  distinguish  between 
state  and  regional  issues,  improve  natural  resource  protection,  and  determining  the  area’s 
carrying  capacity  for  water.  There  was  the  recognition  that  growth  must  be  tempered  by 
a concern  for  the  natural  environment  and  other  considerations  such  as  the  impact  on 
schools.  Development,  in  other  words,  must  be  multi-faceted.  Its  call  for  regional 
planning  is  recognition  of  the  spill  over  effects  of  unplanned  growth.  The  study  also  had 
fond  words  for  policies  used  in  Charlotte,  NC,  designed  to  preserve  rural  areas  in  the 
area.  However,  the  study  was  critical  of  the  use  of  a technique  that  SD  advocates 
support.  Citing  Portland’s  use  of  the  urban  growth  boundary  as  a way  to  control  sprawl, 
the  study  found  that  housing  costs  increased. 

Study  recommendations,  including  the  ones  above,  become  the  “official”  position  of 
JCCI.  There  is  however  difficulty  with  strongly  identifying  these  recommendations  with 
the  ongoing  policy  goals  of  JCCI  in  that  they  represent  only  a snapshot  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written.  The  volunteers  come  on  board  a particular  study,  study  the  issue 
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intensely  for  a year,  then  publish  their  findings.  However  another  study,  composed  of 
different  volunteers,  could  develop  an  entirely  different  set  of  views.  In  addition  the 
recommendations  above  appear  to  be  very  general,  with  no  coherent  unifying  theme  such 
as  SD. 

In  conclusion,  if  JCCI  has  any  set  of  policy  goals,  it  is  in  the  promotion  of  its  citizen- 
based  approach  to  improving  community  quality  of  life.  The  organization  has 
historically  approached  the  issue  of  quality  of  life  on  a broad  front,  studying  issues  that 
are  quite  diverse  as  well  as  tracking  a wide  variety  of  indicators.  Its  study 
recommendations  can  also  be  seen  as  representing  policy  goals  as  was  shown  in  the 
discussion  of  the  growth  management  study.  Although  the  nine  elements,  study 
recommendations  and  the  citizen-based  approach  parallel  the  stated  concerns  of  SD,  the 
goals  currently  stem  from  a different  perspective  of  the  issues  at  hand. 

SAC  and  JCCI:  A Quantitative  Comparison 

The  sections  above  answer  the  hypotheses  using  a qualitative  analysis  based  on  the 
open-ended  questions  of  the  interviews  and  archival  research.  To  further  answer  the 
hypotheses,  a number  of  measures  were  employed  to  compare  the  value  commitments, 
beliefs,  and  policy  goals  of  the  members  in  each  organization.  The  following  sections 
will  describe  the  results  from  each. 

The  Inglehart  Post-Materialist  Scale 

One  measure  was  used  to  gauge  the  degree  that  respondents  in  each  organization  were 
committed  to  either  a materialist  or  post-materialist  perspective,  based  on  Ronald 
Inglehart’s  distinction.  The  Inglehart  scale  was  used  to  determine  the  degree  that 
respondents  were  committed  to  post-materialism,  as  SD  has  been  identified  as  a post- 
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materialist  movement.  This  scale  asks  respondents  to  choose  among  four  possible  goals 
they  would  support  for  the  nation  by  placing  a “1”  next  to  the  choice  they  prefer  as  their 
number  one  policy  goal,  and  “2”  next  to  the  choice  they  consider  their  number  two  goal; 
the  other  two  remain  blank.  The  choices  are: 

a)  Maintaining  a high  rate  of  economic  growth 

b)  Making  sure  that  this  country  has  a strong  defense  force 

c)  Seeing  that  the  people  have  more  say  in  how  things  get  decided  at  work  and  in  their 
communities. 

d)  Protecting  nature  from  being  spoiled  and  polluted. 

Someone  choosing  “a”  and  “b’  is  said  to  have  a commitment  to  the  materialist  tradition, 
whereas  a person  choosing  “c”  and  “d”  has  post-materialist  commitment.  A person  who 
splits  his  or  her  choices  between  the  two  categories  is  said  to  have  a ‘mixed”  perspective 
The  results  are  shown  below: 

Table  2.  Inglehart  Scale  Comparison  of  SAC  and  JCCI  Interview'  Respondents 


SAC 

JCCI* 

Post-materialist 

15 

6 

Materialist 

0 

1 

Mixed 

3 

9 

*16  respondents;  one  missing.  Source:  Interviews 
As  can  be  seen,  there  appears  to  be  a strong  commitment  to  post-materialist  values  on 
the  part  of  those  interviewed  for  SAC.  With  JCCI  respondents,  there  is  a more 
ambivalent  commitment  to  post-materialism,  with  half  falling  under  the  “mixed” 
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category.  This  seems  to  suggest  that  SAC  respondents  have  a far  greater  predisposition 
to  SD  than  those  in  JCCI. 

Knowledge  of  SD  Organizations  and  Literature 

Another  test  used  to  gain  further  insight  into  the  background  and  thinking  of  the 
respondents  sought  to  determine  the  respondents’  knowledge  of  key  organizations  and 
literature  related  to  sustainable  development.  The  respondents  were  asked  if  they  had 
heard  of  Our  Common  Future,  Agenda  27,  or  the  President’s  Council  on  Sustainable 
Development.  On  the  last  choice,  the  respondents  from  each  case  were  asked  if  they  had 
heard  of  the  organization  that  formed  the  other  case  of  this  study,  i.e.,  JCCI  respondents 
were  asked  if  they  were  familiar  with  SAC  and  SAC  respondents  were  asked  if  they  were 
familiar  with  JCCI.  Here  were  the  results: 

Table  3.  SAC  and  JCCI  Respondent’s  Knowledge  of  SD  Organizations/Sources 


SAC 

JCCI 

Our  Common  Future 

8 

1 

Agenda  21 

9 

2 

The  President’s  Council  on  Sustainable  Development 

15 

10 

Heard  of  the  other  organization 

15 

2 

Source:  Interviews 

As  can  be  seen,  SAC  respondents  were  more  aware  of  these  documents  and 
organizations.  Out  of  fifteen  total  respondents,  there  was  unanimous  recognition  of  the 
PCSD;  this  is  understandable,  since  SAC’s  founding  principles  were  taken  from  PCSD 
sources,  and  a PCSD  representative  was  at  the  inaugural  SAC  event.  The  similar  results 
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for  SAC  respondents  in  regards  to  their  knowledge  of  JCCI  is  also  understandable 
considering  the  proximity  of  the  latter  organization  and  its  influential  indicator  project. 
The  fact  that  only  about  half  of  the  SAC  respondents  were  knowledgeable  about  OCF 
and  Agenda  21  is  slightly  puzzling  considering  how  influential  these  documents  were  to 
the  SD  movement;  one  could  only  speculate  why  nearly  half  of  the  respondents  had  heard 
of  neither. 

In  any  case,  SAC’s  responses  showed  more  familiarity  than  JCCTs.  The  best  response 
for  JCCI  was  in  the  respondents’  knowledge  of  the  PCSD;  the  PCSD  was  a resource  for 
the  indicator  update.  The  other  responses  were  weak,  but  is  what  is  expected  if  SD  is  not 
a motivating  factor  for  the  organization. 

The  Modified  NEP/DSP  Scale 

The  core  scale  for  this  study  is  an  adaptation  of  the  NEP  and  DSP  scales  developed  by 
Dunlap  et  al.  The  result  was  a Likert-style  scale  where  the  respondents  were  asked  to 
answer  each  question  by  choosing  along  a continuum  from  “strongly  agree”  to  “strongly 
disagree.”  Because  of  the  small  number  of  respondents  in  both  cases,  no  sophisticated 
statistical  techniques  were  possible.  However,  by  determining  the  percentages  of 
responses  to  the  possible  answers  to  each  question  and  sample  means,  some  interesting 
results  come  about,  as  can  be  seen  below.  Commitment  to  SD  is  measured  on  a scale 
from  one  to  five,  with  five  representing  the  strongest  commitment  to  SD,  and  one  the 
weakest.  In  those  questions  where  an  affirmation  (strongly  agree)  signified  support  for 
the  DSP  and  not  SD,  the  answers  were  inverted  in  order  to  produce  a consistent  one 
through  five  scale.  Then  the  sample  mean  for  each  question  was  determined.  The  results 


are  shown  in  Table  4 below. 
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Table  4.  Likert-Scale  Comparison  of  SAC  and  JCCI  Respondent  Commitment  to  SD 
Principles  by  Facet  and  Question 


Facet/Questions 

Sample  Means 

Limits  to  Growth 

SAC 

JCCI 

We  are  approaching  the  limit  of  the  number  of 
people  the  earth  can  support. 

4.2 

2.8 

The  earth  has  plenty  of  resources  if  we  just  learn 
how  to  develop  them 

3.1 

2.7 

Humans  not  Exempt  from  Natural  Order 

SAC 

JCCI 

Human  ingenuity  will  insure  that  we  will  NOT 
make  the  world  uninhabitable. 

3.6 

3.1 

Despite  our  special  abilities  humans  are  still 
subject  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

4.7 

4.3 

Humans  will  eventually  learn  enough  about 
how  nature  works  to  be  able  to  control  it. 

4.1 

3.9 

Belief  in  Ecocrisis 

SAC 

JCCI 

If  things  continue  on  their  present  course,  we  will 
soon  experience  a major  ecological  crisis. 

4.1 

3.3 

The  so-called  “ecological  crisis”  facing 
humankind  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

4.3 

3.7 

Anti-Anthropocentrism 

SAC 

JCCI 

Plants  and  animals  have  as  much  right  as 
humans  to  exist. 

3.6 

3..6 

Humans  were  meant  to  rule  over  the  rest  of 
nature 

4.1 

4.1 

Facet/Question 

Nature  is  Fragile 
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Sample  Mean 


SAC  JCCI 


The  balance  of  nature  is  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  impacts  of  modem  industrial  nations. 

4.1 

3.7 

When  humans  interfere  with  nature  it  often 
produces  disastrous  consequences. 

3.5 

3. .5 

Concern  for  Future  Generations 

SAC 

JCCI 

The  community  should  insure  that  there  are 
sufficient  resources  for  future  generations 
even  if  it  means  the  current  generation  must 
sacrifice  some  of  its  lifestyle 

4.8 

4.3 

Individual  Autonomy/Community  Good 

SAC 

JCCI 

Property  owners  have  an  inherent  right  to  use 
their  land  as  they  see  fit. 

4.1 

3.1 

Government  restrictions  on  the  use  of  private 
property  are  necessary  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
land  will  not  be  permanently  harmed. 

4.2 

3.5 

Equity 


SAC  JCCI 


Our  society  should  do  whatever  it  takes  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity 
to  succeed. 

3.7 

4.5 

The  community  should  ensure  a minimum 
standard  of  living  for  everyone. 

3.4 

3.5 

Society  should  increase  the  opportunities  for 
citizens  to  participate  in  political  decisions 


4.1 


4.4 
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Faith  in  Economic  Growth 


SAC  JCCI 

Economic  growth  improves  the  quality  of  life  for 

all  people  in  the  community.  3.5  3.0 

Rapid  economic  growth  often  creates 

more  problems  than  benefits.  4.1  3.5 


Source:  Interviews 

On  all  of  the  questions  SAC  respondents  scored  high  on  the  SD  scale,  scoring  better 
than  a three  on  the  five-point  scale.  As  argued  in  chapter  2,  the  acceptance  of  the  NEP  is 
a crucial  aspect  of  the  SD  approach.  On  the  first  five  categories  that  represent  the  factors 
of  the  NEP,  SAC  respondents  clearly  have  a stronger  commitment  to  the  new 
environmental  paradigm  in  three  out  of  five  categories  than  those  for  JCCI.  SAC 
members  were  more  likely  to  agree  that  there  are  limits  to  growth  and  that  nature's  laws 
bind  human  beings,  and  are  more  likely  to  agree  that  an  ecological  crisis  is  possible.  The 
most  significant  difference  is  the  relative  stance  on  the  issue  of  the  limits  to  growth, 
which  is  a crucial  to  the  world-view  of  SD  adherents.  JCCI  respondents  were  closer  to 
rejecting  the  notion  of  limits  than  accepting  it. 

The  SAC  people  scored  high  on  most  of  the  other  categories  as  well.  On  the  statement 
that  most  directly  concerns  with  the  welfare  of  future  generations,  the  SAC  respondents 
show  a greater  interest  in  protecting  their  welfare  than  JCCI  respondents.  In  regards  to 
the  so-called  dominant  social  paradigm  that  emphasizes  individual  prerogatives  such  as 
property  rights,  the  SAC  members  were  more  likely  to  advocate  restraints  on  individual 
property  use.  In  a similar  fashion,  SAC  respondents  were  more  likely  to  reject  the  idea 
that  unlimited  economic  growth  was  an  unmitigated  good. 
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There  is  more  ambiguity  in  the  categories  labeled,  “Anti-anthropocentrism,”  “Nature's 
Fragility44  and  “Equity.”  Belief  in  anti-anthropocentrism  and  the  fragility  of  nature  are 
two  of  the  facets  of  the  NEP.  Both  groups  were  in  close  agreement  with  anti- 
anthropocentrism, the  rejection  of  human  domination  of  nature.  In  each  group  there  was 
a tendency  to  accept  the  idea  of  the  rights  of  non-human  species.  This  tendency  could 
illustrate  a concern  for  the  welfare  of  animals  generated  from  personal  experience  with 
pets  or  from  awareness  of  the  growing  problem  of  species  extinction  that  appears 
frequently  in  the  news.  At  the  same  time,  the  reason  the  commitment  is  not  higher  in 
both  groups  could  center  on  the  ambiguity  over  the  word  ‘rights';  a person  who  is 
sympathetic  with  the  plight  of  animals  may  still  balk  on  extending  the  concept  to  them. 
There  was,  however,  a much  stronger  rejection  in  both  groups  of  the  idea  that  human 
beings  were  “meant”  to  rule  the  planet.  The  phrasing  of  the  statement  may  have  reeked 
of  an  arrogance  that  offended  respondents  in  both  organizations. 

Both  groups  also  showed  a belief  in  the  fragility  of  nature.  However,  of  the  two 
statements  in  this  category,  SAC  respondents  scored  higher  than  JCCI  respondents  did  on 
the  statement  holding  that  the  balance  of  nature  is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  impact  of 
industrial  nations.  Yet  on  the  next  statement,  SAC  respondents  scored  slightly  lower,  if 
not  a virtual  tie,  on  the  possibility  of  disastrous  human  interventions  into  nature. 

This  can  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  two  statements.  The  first  is  a more 
philosophical  question  that  reflects  attitudes  about  the  deeper  relationships  between 
human  society  and  nature.  As  a group  committed  to  sustainability,  it  seems  natural  that 
there  would  be  skepticism  regarding  the  assertion  that  nature  can  tolerate  unlimited 
assaults  on  its  integrity  among  SAC  members.  The  second  statement  however  looks  more 
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to  people’s  practical  experience.  Anyone  that  watches  the  news  at  any  level  realizes  that 
human  beings  can  adversely  affect  nature,  what  with  oil  spills,  toxic  waste  dumps,  and  so 
on.  I believe  the  close  match  between  the  two  organizations  on  this  statement  reflects 
this  common  experience. 

On  the  category  “Equity,”  JCCI  members  scored  higher  on  the  statement  that  said  that 
society  should  give  every  opportunity  for  persons  to  succeed,  as  well  as  the  one  that 
stated  that  there  should  be  more  ways  for  citizens  to  participate  in  the  political  decision- 
making of  the  community.  There  was  a tie  score  on  the  statement  that  maintained  that 
there  should  be  a minimum  standard  of  living  for  everyone.  Most  of  this  difference  is 
explainable.  The  equal  commitment  to  a minimum  standard  of  living  on  the  part  of  SAC 
members  and  those  in  JCCI  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  tendency  of  respondents  in  both 
groups  to  identify  as  liberal.  On  a seven  point  political  continuum  where  1 is  very  liberal 
and  seven  is  very  conservative,  SAC  members  scored  an  average  2.6  to  JCCTs  3.03,  both 
on  the  liberal  side  of  the  continuum.  The  greater  commitment  of  JCCI  respondents  to 
having  greater  input  of  citizens  in  community  decision-making  is  also  understandable. 
Given  that  the  thirty-year  old  “JCCI  process”  is  based  on  the  premise  that  average 
citizens  should  be  included  in  improving  the  community  together  with  the  long-term 
participation  of  many  of  the  respondents,  the  greater  commitment  of  JCCI  respondents  is 
understandable.  SAC  members,  though  acknowledging  the  importance  of  public 
participation,  were  amateurs  at  this  approach  and  were  not,  for  lack  of  a better  term, 
indoctrinated  into  it  as  heavily  as  the  JCCI  respondents. 

On  the  final  statement  of  whether  our  society  should  “do  whatever  it  takes  to  makes 
sure  that  everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  succeed”  JCCI  members  were  in  greater 
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agreement  with  this  statement  than  SAC  respondents.  One  can  only  speculate  why  there 
was  such  a significant  difference  between  the  JCCI  and  SAC  response,  especially  in  light 
of  the  SAC  respondents’  support  of  at  least  a minimum  standard  of  living  for  everyone. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  every  category  except  that  of  the  limits  to  growth,  JCCI 
respondents  scored  three  or  above  on  the  SD  scale  for  each  facet.  Although  not  as 
consistently  pro-SD  as  the  SAC  respondents,  the  higher  than  expected  scores  imply  that 
there  was  not  an  explicit  rejection  of  most  of  the  beliefs  associated  with  SD.  This  pattern 
was  similar  to  the  findings  of  Dunlap  et  al.  (2000)  where  responses  to  the  NEP  scale  in 
1990  were  compared  to  earlier  responses  to  the  scale  in  1976.  It  was  found  that  of  the 
five  facets  of  the  NEP  scale,  there  was  an  increase  in  acceptance  on  four,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  limits  to  growth  facet,  which  actually  showed  a decline  in  support 
over  that  time.  Both  that  study  and  this  could  show  that  there  is  a gradual  acceptance  of 
most  of  the  major  tenets  of  the  NEP  (and  by  extension,  SD).  Dunlap  et  al.  speculate  that 
this  change  was  due  to  the  publicity  surrounding  issues  such  as  ozone  depletion  and 
global  warming  may  be  influencing  the  public  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  ecological 
disaster.  Furthermore,  the  end  of  the  energy  crisis  in  the  1990s  and  the  subsequent 
optimism  generated  by  the  economic  boom  of  the  last  twenty  years  have  lightened  the 
fear  of  growth  limits.  A similar  effect  could  be  influencing  the  JCCI  respondents.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  paragraph  discussing  responses  to  the  “Fragility  of  Nature”  category, 
JCCI  respondents  may  be  reacting  to  recent  news  reports  regarding  global  warming,  as 
well  as  local  issues  such  as  pollution  around  Jacksonville.  This  greater  awareness  of 
these  problems  does  not,  however,  translate  into  an  acceptance  of  the  limits  to  growth 
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argument  for  the  reason  that  Dunlap  et  al.  states,  and  for  the  possible  reason  that  the 
leadership  in  Jacksonville,  even  at  the  level  of  JCCI,  appears  to  be  pro-growth  and  pro- 
DSP. 

Policy  Goals 

Another  test  was  sought  to  determine  the  ideal  policy  goals  of  respondents.  The 
respondents  were  supplied  with  a list  of  nine  possible  priorities  for  their  community,  and 
were  asked  to  select  their  first,  second  and  third  priority  they  wanted  to  see  addressed. 

For  each  of  the  nine  priorities,  the  number  of  priority  one  citations  were  tallied,  then  the 
number  of  priority  two,  and  then  number  of  priority  three  citations.  The  information  is 
tallied  in  the  graphs  in  Figure  1. 

As  can  be  seen,  SAC  respondents  placed  a much  heavier  emphasis  on  the  environment 
than  JCCI  respondents,  who  in  turn  placed  a bigger  emphasis  on  education.  Education 
was  the  second  highest  cited  priority  for  SAC,  whereas  for  JCCI  the  economy  was  second 
highest. 

The  other  priorities  were  more  or  less  similar.  Again,  this  listing  of  different  policy 
priorities  is  in  keeping  with  the  pattern  of  SAC’s  close  affiliation  with  SD  and  the  heavy 
emphasis  that  it  places  on  protecting  the  natural  environment. 

Conclusions  Regarding  the  Hypotheses 
Sustainable  Alachua  County 

Hypothesis  1 refers  to  the  question  of  whether  SAC  and  JCCI  can  be 
considered  epistemic  communities.  The  epistemic  community  model  implies  that 

1 2 

The  category  “Other”  was  added  when  two  JCCI  respondents  objected  to  the  listing 
given  and  added  their  own  responses.  These  responses  were  “Culture  and  the  Arts”  and 
“Race  Relations.” 


TOTAL  CITATIONS  TOTAL  CITATIONS 
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SAC  RESPONDENT  ISSUE  PRIORITY 


Figure  1.  Case  Study  Policy  Priorities 
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members  of  such  a community  will  share  certain  values  that  motivate  their  actions,  as 
well  as  certain  causal  beliefs.  In  the  case  of  an  epistemic  community  devoted  to  SD,  this 
motivating  value  is  a commitment  to  SD,  and  the  causal  beliefs  that  supported  this 
commitment  were  beliefs  about  how  human  activity  was  pushing  the  limits  of  the  natural 
world,  with  certain  dire  effects.  They  will  share  criteria  forjudging  the  validity  of 
knowledge  claims.  Finally,  they  will  share  certain  policy  goals.  These  attributes  they 
bring  to  bear  on  policy  problems  by  lending  their  advice  to  policy-makers. 

From  the  discussion  in  chapter  6,  SAC  does  appear  to  share  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  an  epistemic  community  committed  to  sustainable  development.  From  published 
sources  and  through  the  comments  of  interview  respondents,  there  seemed  to  be  a shared 
value  commitment  to  balancing  the  various  aspects  of  environmental,  economic,  and 
social  concerns.  A key  causal  belief  that  was  revealed  by  both  the  archival  research  and 
the  interviews  of  SAC  members  was  that  unlimited,  uncontrolled  growth  was  detrimental 
to  the  community.  The  concern  was  multifaceted.  People  were  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  unlimited  growth  on  the  natural  environment,  but  there  also  appeared  to  be  a 
deeper  concern  for  the  less  tangible  effects  of  growth  on  the  way  of  life  in  the  urban 
community.  The  causal  beliefs  were  rooted  in  the  idea  that  unlimited  growth,  which 
would  bring  more  people,  more  traffic  and  more  sprawl,  would  jeopardize  that  way  of 
life. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  open  ended  questions  in  the  interviews  there  is  a substantial 
agreement  on  the  broad  outlines  of  what  it  means  to  have  a sustainable  community 
among  the  SAC  respondents.  Each  brought  to  the  process  their  own  priorities:  some 
were  committed  to  transportation,  others  to  land  use,  still  others  to  recreation.  However, 
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there  was  still  a broad  commitment  to  the  typical  values  associated  with  sustainability  in 
the  community.  Environmental  protection,  social  capital  and  economic  prosperity  were 
all  cited  as  necessary  for  a community  to  sustain  itself.  No  one  claimed  in  the  interviews, 
for  instance,  that  government  policy  should  emphasize  job  growth  above  all  else,  nor  was 
there  a strict  emphasis  on  environmental  protection.  If  any  thing,  this  comprehensive, 
even  holistic  view  of  what  makes  a community  healthy  tended  to  downplay  economic 
development  that  did  not  secure  environmental  protection  and  social  welfare  first. 
Economic  growth  in  the  sense  of  creating  more  jobs  and  bigger  paychecks  came  last  as  a 
priority.  Some  cited  the  environmental  base  as  the  bottom  line;  others  the  need  for  a 
stronger  sense  of  community.  Significantly,  however,  no  one  claimed  that  economics 
was  the  base  of  community  prosperity. 

Tied  into  the  overall  objective  of  balancing  environmental,  economic  and  social  factors 
was  the  general  commitment  to  protecting  those  who  have  not  arrived  on  this  earth  yet. 
The  fate  of  future  generations  came  up  unsolicited  again  and  again  in  the  answers  that  the 
interviewees  gave.  This  shows  a concern  for  one  of  the  most  important  goals  as  defined 
by  the  SD  literature. 

One  characteristic  of  an  epistemic  community  is  that  the  members  have  a claim  to  a 
certain  knowledge  base,  often  rooted  in  the  knowledge  of  their  profession.  This 
“knowledge  elite”  as  Haas  calls  it  gives  them  access  to  decision-makers  that  value  their 
input  on  difficult  issues.  As  has  been  discussed  a large  number  of  those  interviewed  for 
this  study  had  professional  credentials  in  fields  that  mesh  well  with  typical  SD  concerns, 
such  as  planning,  energy  production,  and  green  development.  Some  were  involved  in 
government  in  decision-making  capacities. 
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According  to  Haas  and  others,  a member  of  an  epistemic  community  need  not  be  a 
professional  in  a certain  field  (Haas  1989,  Drake  and  Nicolai'dis  1992).  The  public 
officials  involved  in  the  ozone  problem  by  and  large  had  no  professional  preparation 
similar  to  their  epistemic  colleagues  in  atmospheric  science.  What  united  them  was  their 
possession  of  the  shared  value  to  protect  the  environment  through  international 
cooperation,  as  well  as  an  acceptance  of  the  science  behind  the  ozone  debate.  This 
shared  commitment  is  a characteristic  of  an  EC. 

However,  there  is  the  question  of  the  degree  in  which  some  of  the  SAC  participants 
were  committed  to  the  SD  paradigm  before  the  organization  was  formed.  Many  of  those 
who  were  interviewed  mentioned  that  they  became  knowledgeable  about  the  concept 
during  the  Alachua  County  visioning  summit  held  in  the  year  before  SAC’s  formation. 

To  recall,  during  this  summit  sustainable  development  was  introduced  in  one  of  the 
groups  that  met  to  discuss  the  future  of  Alachua  County;  some  members  of  that  group 
took  the  idea  and  used  it  to  frame  their  subsequent  recommendations.  According  to  one 
respondent,  he  was  the  person  who  introduced  the  concept  to  the  group.  A few  other 
respondents  stated  that  they  became  familiar  with  SD  only  after  joining  the  organization. 

Ikenberry  (1992)  applied  the  epistemic  model  to  his  discussion  of  the  Anglo- 
American  post-WWII  settlement  that  helped  create  the  current  world  trade  regime.  He 
argues  that  the  experts  who  met  to  frame  the  post-war  world  structure  did  not  compose  an 
epistemic  community  because  it  had  not  existed  prior  to  the  start  of  negotiations,  but 
came  into  existence  as  a consequence  of  the  negotiations.  Secondly,  this  grouping  had 
policy  ideas  that  were  part  of  their  “professional  orientation,”  but  were  not  rooted  in  any 
“causal  scientific  tenets.”  Furthermore,  political  leaders  who  adopted  the 
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recommendations  of  these  experts  did  so  not  on  the  strength  of  their  scientific  merits,  hut 
because  of  political  expediency.  At  best,  the  group  that  developed  the  post-war 
consensus  was  a “primitive  epistemic  community.” 

Seen  in  the  light  of  Ikenberry’s  claims  about  the  Anglo-American  settlement,  SAC 
could  be  characterized  as  only  a “primitive  epistemic  community”  in  the  sense  that  for 
many  of  the  SAC  members  their  first  brush  with  SD  came  when  they  became  affiliated 
with  the  organization.  Their  professional  lives  did  not  bring  them  into  contact  with 
concept.  In  addition,  there  were  some  members  who  arguably  were  not  attracted  to  SAC 
necessarily  because  of  its  larger  connection  to  the  SD  movement,  or  because  they  shared 
the  concerns  that  unlimited  growth  would  lead  to  a global  “ecocrisis.”  They  joined 
because  SAC’s  objectives  dovetailed  with  their  own  personal  goals  of  protecting  their 
own  lifestyles  from  unchecked  development.13 

However,  even  if  some  of  those  who  made  up  SAC’s  core  group  could  not  be 
characterized  as  having  a prior  commitment  to  SD,  certainly  most  had  some  sort  of  prior 
orientation  to  environmental  protection  and/or  social  issues,  in  their  professional  life 
and/or  their  private  advocacy.  This  shows  a predisposition  to  the  values  and  policy  goals 
that  SD  espouses.  In  addition,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  those  who  Haas 
characterized  as  making  up  the  epistemic  community  that  fought  for  CFC  regulations  or 
for  the  Mediterranean  Plan  did  not  have  prior  belief  commitments  to  the  scientific 
principles  behind  ozone  depletion  or  ocean  pollution.  Many  were  policymakers  whose 
main  occupation  did  not  involve  atmospheric  or  marine  science.  They  became  part  of 

13  One  respondent  related  how  she  became  involved  in  development  issues  after  a 
controversial  cement  plant  was  placed  near  her  home. 
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these  respective  epistemic  communities  when  convinced  by  the  nature  of  the  problems 
and  the  explanations  that  their  more  scientific  colleagues  were  able  to  provide.  For  those 
members  of  SAC  whose  professional  orientations  may  have  not  brought  them  close  to 
SD,  certainly  they  were  like  the  above  policymakers  in  that  they  appeared  to  ultimately 
identify  with  the  values,  beliefs  and  goals  of  the  SD  community. 

By  the  two  criteria  of  judging  knowledge  claims,  construction  of  indicator  sets  and 
stakeholder  inclusion,  SAC  again  appears  to  parallel  the  SD  movement.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  organization,  SAC  appears  to  have  given  a good  faith  effort  to  invite  all 
stakeholders  into  the  effort  of  creating  a more  sustainable  Alachua  County.  The 
community  forums  and  the  open  invitations  show  an  effort  to  include  as  much  of  the 
public  as  possible  in  the  process  of  creating  a community  vision  of  sustainability.  The 
push  for  such  inclusion  was  rooted  in  the  desire,  expressed  in  SD  literature  such  as  Local 
Agenda  2 1 , to  legitimize  that  vision.  Indeed  one  claim  of  legitimacy  of  SAC  in  the  eyes 
of  policy  makers  was  its  citizen-based  approach.  Recall  that  its  contract  with  the  City  of 
Gainesville  called  for  public  forums  that  would  educate  the  public  on  transportation 
issues.  In  this  manner,  they  were  different  from  other  epistemic  communities  involved, 
who  always  had  some  professional  credentials  as  scientists  or  public  officials. 

In  addition,  the  creation  of  the  indicator  set  shows  an  interest  in  more  objective 
measures  of  sustainability.  As  has  been  mentioned,  SAC  members  borrowed  from  the 
experiences  of  similar  projects  around  the  nation  and  the  world,  including  JCCI.  The 
person  who  had  the  most  to  do  with  compiling  the  set  after  the  initial  public  input  was, 
through  her  former  employment,  experienced  in  the  creation  of  community 
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Hypothesis  2 refers  to  the  question  of  knowledge  construction,  or  the  degree  that  there 
was  a process  of  defining  key  concepts  such  as  sustainable  development.  The  history  of 
SAC  can  be  seen  as  one  of  knowledge  construction.  As  the  narrative  has  shown,  the 
beginning  of  this  process  began  with  the  visioning  summit  where  a number  of  future  SAC 
members  started  a community  conversation  centered  on  sustainable  development.  This 
process  continued  on  through  the  foundation  of  the  organization  when  members 
developed  their  vision  of  community  sustainability.  Much  of  this  vision  was  modeled  on 
Local  Agenda  21  and  other  examples  of  sustainability  projects  around  the  world,  but 
much  of  it  was  indigenous,  as  shown  through  the  use  of  community  summits  and  focus 
group  meetings. 

SAC  was,  for  a time,  able  to  influence  policymakers  in  the  City  of  Gainesville.  This 
was  during  the  time  of  the  organization’s  contract  with  the  city  to  produce  an  indicator 
set  and  organize  community  forums.  SAC’s  influence  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  several 
members  of  the  organization  were  either  in  political  office  at  the  time  or  came  into  office 
later.  Their  primary  influence  on  local  policy  was  in  the  writing  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  county  and  city  that  included  so-called  “smart  growth"  provisions  such  as 
urban  service  boundaries  and  cluster  development. 

In  conclusion,  Hypothesis  1,  Hypothesis  2 and  (half  of)  Hypothesis  4 are  verified. 
Those  who  worked  most  closely  with  SAC  appear  to  be  part  of  the  larger  epistemic 
community  that  advocates  SD.  They  share  the  basic  values,  orientations  and  criteria  for 
judging  knowledge  claims  that  the  SD  movement  holds,  as  well  as  many  of  the  policy 
goals  thereof.  The  characteristics  were  developed  as  part  of  their  prior  (to  joining  SAC) 
professional  and/or  advocacy  activities,  as  well  as  through  the  study  of  the  SD  material 
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on  the  Internet  and  other  sources.  Their  commitment  was  derived  from  the  conviction 
that  there  are  indeed  threats,  verified  by  science,  to  the  long-term  well-being  of  the 
human  species.  SAC’s  influence  on  policy  came  from  its  educative  and  lobbying  efforts 
carried  out  in  community  forums  and  in  commission  meetings,  as  well  as  its  coalition 
building. 

Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc. 

Unlike  SAC,  despite  the  citations  by  many  SD  sources  of  JCCI  as  a model  for 
communities  to  follow,  JCCI  at  best  gave  only  a nod  to  sustainability.  Its  commitment  is 
weak  and  nascent.  All  of  the  respondents  were  successful  in  their  profession  and  quite 
active  in  civic  affairs.  However,  few  could  be  characterized  as  having  professions  based 
on  SD  concerns.  Although  there  has  been  some  movement  to  adopt  the  SD  concept  of 
linkages  between  indicators  in  recent  years,  the  notion  of  strong  sustainability  whereby 
environmental  issues  are  at  the  very  least  considered  to  be  equal  to  economic  and  social 
issues  is  absent. 

As  argued  in  chapter  3,  the  JCCI  people  were  selected  to  be  interviewed  by  this  study 
because  of  their  leadership  role  in  the  indicators  update  process,  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  represent  the  values  of  the  organization  as  a whole.  Although  a number  of 
respondents  mentioned  clean  air/water  and  aesthetic  amenities  as  important  elements  of  a 
good  quality  of  life,  only  two  respondents  brought  up,  unsolicited,  the  concept  of  SD. 
This  is  strong  evidence  that  SD  was  not  the  chief  motivation  of  the  respondents  as  a 
group.  This,  together  with  the  lack  of  official  commitment  to  SD  in  the  mission 
statements  of  the  organization,  is  strong  evidence  that  JCCI  as  an  organization  does  not 
share  the  first  attribute  of  a SD  epistemic  community:  a commitment  to  SD,  that  of 
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having  a value  commitment  to  SD.  This  position  was  validated  by  JCCI  itself.  As  was 
seen  in  the  discussion  of  JCCI  in  the  last  chapters,  a staff  member  of  JCCI  differentiated 
between  several  types  of  indicator  projects.  He  clearly  differentiated  between  those 
devoted  to  sustainable  development  and  those  that,  like  JCCI,  focus  on  a more  broad  set 
of  quality  of  life  indicators  (Swain  2002). 

In  a like  manner,  when  trying  to  ascertain  what  the  causal  beliefs  of  the  organization 
are,  it  is  apparent  that  both  the  official  documentation  of  the  organization  and  the 
responses  of  JCCI  members  to  the  interview  questions  do  not  reflect  the  beliefs  found  in 
the  SD  movement.  JCCI  staff  members  have  introduced  concepts  such  as  carrying 
capacity  and  ecological  footprints  in  recent  years,  suggesting  a burgeoning  recognition  of 
the  causal  relationship  between  unregulated  growth  and  non-sustainability.  However, 
this  has  not  become  part  of  the  operating  mentality  of  the  organization,  other  than  the 
inclusion  of  linkages  among  various  indicators. 

From  the  standpoint  of  policy  goals,  JCCI  has  a firm  commitment  to  formulating  a 
vision  of  improved  urban  quality  of  life  through  a process  that  includes  the  average 
citizen.  Furthermore,  quality  of  life  is  defined  broadly  as  shown  by  the  nine  elements  of 
the  indicator  set.  These  elements  cover  topics  as  diverse  as  education,  social  wellbeing, 
governmental  efficiency,  the  natural  environment,  and  public  safety.  The  indicators,  as 
discussed  in  chapter  five,  are  used  to  suggest  future  studies.  Studies  have  included 
growth  management,  race  relations,  safety  in  public  schools  and  a number  of  other  topics 
that  range  across  the  issue  spectrum.  The  recommendations  from  these  studies  become 
the  official  policy  stance  of  the  organization,  after  which  subsequent  committees  lobby 
decision-makers  to  follow  through  on  the  recommendations. 
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Even  though  SD  is  concerned  about  a broad  range  of  issues,  its  touchstone  is  always 
the  effect  policy  has  on  the  sustainability  of  the  community.  Consequently,  SD 
organizations  tend  to  focus  on  policy  objectives  that  affect  land  use,  transportation, 
resource  use  and  waste  and  how  these  affect  and  are  affected  by  other  factors.  SD,  as 
mentioned  in  chapter  two,  concerns  itself  with  structural  change  to  bring  about 
sustainability.  Although  there  are  elements  in  JCCI’s  activities  that  hint  at  these 
concerns,  there  doesn't  appear  to  be  a focus  on  them.  JCCI  appears  to  be  committed  to  a 
broad  range  of  issues,  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  policy  agenda  of  SD. 

Therefore  looking  back  to  Hypothesis  3 it  can  be  concluded  that  JCCI  and  SAC  are  not 
of  the  same  epistemic  community,  because  they  have  different  values,  causal  beliefs  and 
policy  agendas.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  concluded  that  JCCI  is  not  part  of  the  epistemic 
community  of  SD,  and  thus  is  not  part  of  the  same  community  as  SAC,  thus  nullifying 
Hypothesis  4. 

However,  this  does  not  answer  the  first  hypothesis,  which  proposes  that  each  case, 
taken  individually,  may  be  part  of  an  epistemic  community  regardless  of  type  of 
epistemic  community.  There  is  enough  evidence  to  suggest  that  those  who  participate  in 
JCCI  are  indeed  part  of  an  epistemic  community,  though  not  part  of  the  SD  community. 

Certainly,  those  people  who  were  interviewed  for  this  study  were  highly  educated  and 
sought  after  for  their  expertise,  leadership,  experience  and  commitment  to  the  JCCI 
process.  They  were  trusted  by  the  JCCI  board  of  directors,  (and  by  extension  the  City  of 
Jacksonville,  which  partially  funds  the  organization)  to  act  as  the  steering  committee  for 
the  indicator  overhaul.  Each  had  knowledge  of  their  particular  subject  area  and  each  had 
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long-term  experience  working  on  JCCI  projects.  They  do  form,  I believe,  a knowledge 
elite  in  the  sense  that  Haas  describes. 

Furthermore,  JCCFs  development  of  indicators  has  been  a model  in  a worldwide 
movement  of  communities  developing  their  own  indicators  to  measure  quality  of  life. 

The  JCCI  process  of  using  citizen  volunteers  to  define  quality  of  life  and  to  study 
community  issues  has  also  attracted  a great  deal  of  admiration  and  emulation.  The 
respondents  represent  an  epistemic  community  in  the  sense  that  they  share  a commitment 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  their  community,  as  defined  by  the  nine  elements  of  the 
indicator  set,  through  the  use  of  citizen  based  decision-making.  They  are  convinced  that 
this  process  will  lead  to  a better  community  for  everyone. 

The  JCCI  process  must  be  seen  as  one  that  seeks  to  construct  a basis  of  knowledge  for 
determining  the  city’s  quality  of  life.  As  the  narrative  has  shown,  the  most  recent  update 
developed  the  linkages  among  the  various  indicators  and  in  the  struggle  to  find  viable 
indicators,  Hypothesis  2 is  verified. 

General  Comments  on  the  Case  Studies 
At  this  point,  some  general  comments  that  go  beyond  the  hypotheses  are  in  order. 
These  are  necessary  in  order  to  round  out  the  comparison  of  the  two  groups,  and  to 
complete  the  discussion  of  how  the  respective  processes  of  the  two  groups  differed  and 
the  relative  success  of  each.  The  discussion  will  be  important  for  the  conclusions  in  the 
last  chapter. 

Similarities 

The  origins  of  SAC  and  JCCI  share  similar  characteristics.  In  each  case,  there  were 
definite  triggering  events,  rooted  in  the  rapid  changes  going  on  in  the  respective  counties 
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and  the  subsequent  failure  of  local  governments  to  respond  to  those  problems.  The 
changes  that  Jacksonville  underwent  in  the  1950s.  and  those  that  began  to  affect  Alachua 
County  in  the  1980s  and  1990s,  were  essentially  growth  issues.  The  increase  in 
population  and  wealth  disparities  in  Duval  County/Jacksonville  led  to  overcrowded 
schools,  revenue  shortfalls,  and  physical  deterioration  within  the  city  and  in  the  county. 

In  the  case  of  Alachua  County,  the  problems  were  not  as  severe,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  of  school  accreditation,  the  severe  urban  blight  and  the  increase  in  water  and 
air  pollution  that  Jacksonville  faced  as  described  by  Rosenbaum  and  Kammerer.  Quality 
of  life  was  generally  perceived  to  be  quite  good  in  the  Gainesville  area.  The  difficulty 
arose  in  the  fear  that  this  high  quality  of  life  was  endangered  by  rapid  and  unregulated 
growth  similar  to  what  was  perceived  as  affecting  south  Florida,  and  yes,  Jacksonville. 
Thus  the  creation  of  SAC  can  be  seen  as  a preventative  and/or  preservative  act,  rather 
than  a reactive  one  in  the  case  of  Jacksonville. 

In  both  case  studies  the  formation  of  the  respective  organizations  was  preceded,  at 
some  point,  in  the  frustration  of  private  citizens  with  the  response  of  local  officials  to 
these  challenges.  Both  were  largely  the  creation  of  non-politicians  who  felt  forced  by 
circumstances  to  fill  a leadership  void  to  address  issues  that  were  not  being  addressed 
adequately  by  existing  government  institutions.  The  reaction  to  these  challenges  was  the 
creation  of  two  non-profit  organizations  that  each  had  the  goal,  though  defined  in 
different  ways,  of  improving  the  community. 

The  case  of  SAC  is  fairly  straightforward  in  that  there  was  only  one  apparent,  distinct 
event  that  preceded  its  formation:  the  visioning  summit  of  1996.  During  this  summit, 
organized  by  county  officials  ostensibly  to  get  citizen  input  into  the  future  course  of 
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Alachua  County’s  growth,  a recommendation  was  put  forth  to  foster  the  ideal  of 
community  sustainability  and  to  create  an  organization  devoted  to  that  ideal.  At  the  time 
the  Alachua  County  government  did  not  implement  this  recommendation.  Although 
there  was  no  apparent  malfeasance  or  incompetence  at  work  as  in  Jacksonville,  there  was 
definite  resistance  to  the  idea  of  sustainability.14  The  disgust  and  frustration  at  this  failure 
to  act  on  all  the  recommendations  of  the  citizen-based  summit  led  to  the  creation  of  SAC. 

JCCI  was  more  complicated  than  the  SAC  case  in  that  its  formation  resulted  from  two 
distinct  events  that  led  to  its  creation:  the  drama  of  consolidation  in  1967,  then  the 
Amelia  Island  Conference  seven  years  later.  Consolidation,  as  we  have  seen,  was  bom 
out  of  the  frustration  and  pessimism  with  the  inability  of  the  governments  of  Jacksonville 
and  Duval  County  to  deal  with  systemic  problems  facing  the  area;  government,  far  from 
being  a solution  to  these  problems,  actually  exacerbated  them  through  corruption  and 
sheer  incompetence.  This  forced  local  citizens,  led  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to 
organize  for  change.  Their  success  led  eventually  to  a sense  of  rebirth  and  optimism  in 
the  future  of  the  “Bold  New  City  of  the  South.”  This  optimism  led  to  the  Amelia  Island 
Conference  in  the  mid-1970s,  a visioning  summit  similar  to  that  of  Alachua  County’s. 
Out  of  this  visioning  summit  came  the  idea  to  form  JCCI,  an  idea  that  came  to  fruition 
less  than  a year  later. 


14  Alachua  County  is  not  immune  to  charges  of  political  favoritism  and  corruption. 
County  commissioner  Leveda  Brown  was  accused  of  switching  a vote  in  favor  of  a local 
developer,  and  was  accused  of  ethics  violations  (Terhune  1995;  Rausch  1998b).  Brown, 
to  recall,  was  the  Alachua  County  commissioner  who  sponsored  the  county  visioning 
summit.  Some  respondents  felt  that  she  ignored  the  findings  of  the  visioning  summit  for 
political  reasons.  She  was  listed  as  a founding  member  of  SAC  by  the  Gainesville  Sun, 
but  doesn’t  appear  to  have  been  very  active. 
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The  activities  of  each  organization  are  a further  similarity  between  them.  Both  have 
developed  a set  of  indicators  to  measure  the  progress  of  their  communities  toward  their 
respective  visions.  The  indicators  were  the  initial  focus  of  this  study.  However,  as  the 
study  wore  on,  it  became  quickly  apparent  that  SAC  and  JCC1  were  involved  in  much 
more  than  the  indicators.  Their  activities,  of  which  the  indicators  were  only  a part,  were 
essentially  educative.  SAC  was  involved  with  setting  up  community  forums  to  educate 
the  public  on  transportation  issues,  the  comprehensive  plan  update,  and  smart  growth 
techniques.  JCCI  also  sponsors  community  forums;  most  significant  are  the  two  studies 
that  JCCI  runs  each  year  that  focus  on  specific  topics  of  interest. 

Differences 

However,  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  two  organizations.  Between  the 
two  cases,  as  shown  in  the  interviews  and  press  coverage,  SAC  had  considerably  more 
(apparent)  drama  than  JCCI.  The  reason  is  that  JCCI  is  a more  established  organization 
than  SAC;  all  the  battles  over  mission,  goals  and  values  have  been  fought  long  ago.  The 
JCCI  people  interviewed  for  this  study  had  a clear  focus  for  the  work  that  they  did.  They 
were  called  upon  simply  to  review  an  already  existing  set  of  indicators.  They  were  not 
responsible  for  forming  the  organization  or  managing  it.  They  were  not  required  to  speak 
before  the  Jacksonville  city  council  to  ask  for  funding,  nor  were  they  required  to  fulfill  a 
contract  to  perform  certain  services  to  receive  funding.  The  reputation  of  JCCI  was  not 
something  that  had  to  concern  them.  The  scope  of  their  task  was  limited  and 
straightforward.  By  and  large,  respondents  were  upbeat  about  the  organization. 

Contrast  this  with  SAC.  SAC  is  relatively  young;  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  it  is  about 
seven  years  old.  The  interview  respondents  are  in  essence  founding  members  of  the 
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organization  or  close  to  being  so.  Their  focus  was  anything  but  narrow.  All  of  the  travail 
of  forming  a new  organization,  getting  it  incorporated,  advertising  it,  and  crafting  a 
mission  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  these  few  people.  They  set  up  the  framework  under 
which  SAC  would  operate.  They  had  to  attend  initial  meetings,  secure  funding,  write 
newsletters  and  manage  the  list  sever.  The  attitude  of  the  respondents  would  of  course 
reflect  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  experience,  with  many  of  the  SAC  respondents 
expressing  disappointment  and  frustration. 

Another  key  difference  is  the  success  of  the  two  groups.  JCCI  produced-and  still 
produces — a very  professional  and  useful  indicator  set.  The  set  has  been  in  use  for 
seventeen  years,  is  updated  every  year  and  is  still  evolving.  JCCI  has  also  been  more 
successful  in  furthering  its  policy  goals  than  SAC.  Remember  it  was  argued  that  the 
policy  goals  appear  in  the  recommendations  that  arise  out  of  the  studies  that  JCCI 
undertakes.  On  issues  such  as  education,  reducing  billboard  blight,  and  encouraging 
more  efficient  government,  JCCI  has  been  successful  in  having  its  recommendations 
made  into  policy.  In  addition,  if  imitation  is  a sign  of  success,  then  JCCI  can  be  called  a 
success.  Numerous  sources  cite  JCCI  as  a model  for  communities  around  the  world. 
Above  all,  JCCI  has  been  more  successful  in  sustaining  its  base  of  support  among  the 
volunteers  that  make  the  JCCI  process  possible,  as  well  as  among  powerful  patrons  such 
as  the  City  of  Jacksonville  and  the  various  corporate  sponsors. 

In  JCCI,  the  leadership  at  the  top  has  been  quite  effective.  JCCI  has  been  fortunate  in 
that  it  has  attracted  strong  executive  directors  throughout  the  years,  with  Marian 
Chambers  as  the  most  visible  of  these.  For  the  study  and  indicator  update  committees, 
while  open  to  everyone,  JCCI  is  careful  to  recruit  people  to  lead  the  focus  teams  that 
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reviewed  each  set  of  indicators.  These  people  had  experience  in  the  JCCI  way  of 
conducting  business  or  had  otherwise  had  been  shown  to  be  community  leaders  in  other 
venues.  These  core  people  underwent  orientation  by  JCCI  staffers  in  how  to  conduct 
meetings  to  efficiently  reach  the  goal  of  updating  the  indicators.  Although  it  was  never 
explicitly  said,  those  who  were  recruited  also  represented,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  general  philosophy  and  goals  of  JCCI.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  JCCI 
indicator  update  project  was  far  more  focused,  less  controversial,  and  better  organized, 
not  to  mention  better  funded,  than  the  SAC  efforts.  Respondents  were  universal  in  their 
praise  of  JCCI  organizational  abilities. 

SAC’s  has  not  approached  the  level  of  success  of  JCCI.  With  regards  to  the  indicator 
set,  there  has  been  no  follow  through  beyond  the  initial  publication  and  perhaps  a single 
update  of  the  data.  Even  though  SAC  had  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  reinvent  the 
wheel,  having  been  exposed  to  successful  projects  such  as  JCCI  and  Sustainable  Seattle, 
and  despite  the  availability  of  powerful  computer  software  that  makes  the  task  easier, 
SAC’s  foray  into  indicator  development  has  proven  to  be  very  short-lived.  SAC  never 
developed  strong  criteria  for  accepting  what  indicators  were  viable,  as  has  JCCI.  There  is 
no  sign  at  the  time  of  this  writing  that  there  are  any  future  plans  to  keep  the  set  going. 
SAC’s  project  has  remained  moribund  since  the  end  of  its  contract  with  the  City  of 
Gainesville  and  the  lack  of  a funding.  This  is  to  the  extent  that  the  current  president  of 
SAC  in  an  interview  could  not  remember  when  it  was  updated  last.  SAC’s  influence  on 
the  comprehensive  plan  can  be  seen  as  a success,  yet  as  been  seen,  this  influence  may  be 
in  jeopardy  as  elements  within  the  community  challenge  the  legality  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  plan. 
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Its  obvious  that  one  problem  with  SAC  is  its  lack  of  regular  financial  support.  To 
have  regular  updates  of  the  indicators  as  well  as  to  arrange,  advertise  and  lead  community 
forums  requires  dedicated  staff,  which  equates  with  professional  staff.  This  of  course 
leads  to  the  question  of  sufficient  and  sustained  funding.  SAC  in  its  early  days  received 
a sizable  grant  from  the  City  of  Gainesville  and  some  support  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  allowed  SAC  to  establish  itself  and  to  perform  educational  and 
promotional  activities.  However,  after  these  resources  dried  up,  the  lack  of  finances  has 
hurt  the  activities  of  the  organization.  The  primary  way  it  has  hurt  the  organization  is 
that  there  is  at  this  time  no  paid  staff  to  organize  events;  in  the  view  of  many  of  the 
respondents  there  are  no  “worker  bees”  to  “answer  the  phones.” 

The  heyday  of  SAC  occurred  when  there  were  enough  resources  to  give  some  financial 
compensation  to  an  executive  director.  The  first  executive  director,  who  had  experience 
in  bench-marking  indicators  from  a former  job,  was  credited  with  doing  most  of  the  leg- 
work  and  compilation  of  the  indicator  data  for  SAC’s  first  report.  Yet  she  was  forced  by 
the  limited  resources  she  had  to  accept  only  part  time  pay  in  order  to  reserve  some  money 
from  the  city  grant  for  the  activities  that  SAC  was  obliged  to  fulfill  under  the  contract. 
Her  stint  as  executive  director  ended  when  she  was  forced  to  find  full  time  work  in  her 
field.  The  next  executive  director  worked  without  compensation  at  all,  but  was  also  soon 
forced  to  quit  because  of  the  lack  of  resources.  Securing  funding  to  pay  a full  or  even 
part-time  director  would  go  a long  way  to  reviving  SAC,  but  this  would  probably  require 
a sizable  grant  from  local  or  city  government.  This  appears  to  be  unlikely  in  the  short 
term,  considering  the  recent  change  in  government.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  contribute  more  in  the  way  of  assistance  besides  office  space, 
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considering  what  appears  to  be  a different  vision  for  the  future  of  the  city  and  county 
between  the  two  organizations. 

Although  some  monies  come  from  membership  dues,  these  are  not  enough  to  carry  the 
organization.  SAC  is  perhaps  at  a disadvantage  compared  to  JCCI  due  to  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  two  communities.  Jacksonville  is  a city  of  over  a million  people,  whereas 
Alachua  County  is  under  200,000  (Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research  2001). 
The  basis  of  potential  support  for  SAC  is  therefore  less  than  JCCI.  In  addition,  to 
encourage  participation,  SAC  has  never  required  dues  to  participate  in  its  list  server  or  in 
its  meetings.  Even  if  it  were  to  require  dues  to  participate,  it  is  not  clear  that  this  would 
be  enough  since  there  are  only  two  hundred  or  so  “members”  that  are  on  the 
organization's  mailing  list  for  its  newsletter.  Besides,  SAC  really  doesn't  offer  anything 
that  potential  members  could  want.  It  offers  no  premiums  and  no  reports.  Perhaps  if 
SAC  offered  something  like  this  it  would  have  more  resources  and  be  more  potent,  but 
this  of  course  is  a Catch-22  situation.  To  offer  more  it  must  have  more,  and  to  have  more 
it  must  offer  more. 

Now  contrast  this  with  JCCI.  The  organization  has  at  least  three  major  funding 
sources,  each  of  which  contribute  approximately  a third  of  its  funding  base.  The  City  of 
Jacksonville  is  a contributor,  as  is  the  United  Way.  The  rest  comes  from  individual  and 
corporate  membership  dues.  The  organization  also  occasionally  secures  targeted  grants 
from  business,  state  and  federal  sources.  These  resources  allow  JCCI  to  maintain 
permanent  office  space,  as  well  as  a paid  staff  that  to  do  much  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  work. 
The  staff  arranges  for  facilities,  sets  up  and  supports  meetings,  and  performs  vital 
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foundational  research  upon  which  the  volunteers  involved  in  the  studies  and  indicator 
updates  can  draw  on. 

Analysis 

Fundamentally,  there  is  the  question  why  JCCI  was  able  to  draw  so  much  support 
whereas  SAC  was  not.  In  his  discussion  of  the  policy  process,  Kingdon  (1995)  suggests 
some  answers  when  he  describes  the  policy  process  as  the  merging  of  three  “streams”  of 
events  - problem  recognition,  problem  solution,  and  political  change.  Kingdon's  argument 
is  that  when  these  streams  converge,  when  a "window  of  opportunity"  opens  up,  a policy 
is  accepted. 

The  problem  stream  is  the  realm  where  problems  and  crises  arise;  problems  dealing 
with  health  care,  hazardous  waste,  and  so  forth  come  to  the  attention  of  government 
which  feels  the  need  to  solve  them.  The  final  stream  is  the  realm  of  political  activity  that 
includes  changes  in  party  alignment,  administration,  interest  group  pressure  and  so  forth. 
Solution  streams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  composed  of  communities  of  specialists  inside 
and  outside  of  government  who  debate  the  issues,  develop  proposals,  and  support  one 
particular  policy  as  a solution  to  some  problem.  Kingdon’s  discussion  of ‘‘policy 
communities”  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  epistemic  communities  that  Haas  and 
others  speak  of.  Although  there  are  some  differences,  what  is  important  is  the  necessity 
for  the  community  in  question  to  have  a favorable  confluence  of  events  that  makes  the 
epistemic  community  relevant  in  affecting  public  policy.  Another  key  player  is  the  policy 
entrepreneur,  the  person  who  advocates  a policy.  An  entrepreneur  is  often  crucial  in 
getting  a policy  adopted  by  their  ability  to  “soften  up”  the  policy  arena  by  defining 
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problems  in  crucial  ways  and  offering  their  proposals  to  decision-makers  when 
opportunities  arise. 

In  the  case  of  JCCI,  there  was  a successful  merging  of  a number  of  circumstances.  The 
problems  in  Jacksonville  prior  to  the  creation  of  JCCI  were  manifest.  Governmental 
inefficiency,  poor  schools,  and  declining  physical  environment  drove  the  consolidation  of 
the  city  and  county  government.  The  focusing  events  were  the  loss  of  accreditation  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  revealing  of  widespread  corruption  in  government.  Although 
these  problems  were  around  for  awhile,  it  require  a certain  tipping  point  for  enough 
people,  as  well  as  the  right  people,  to  call  for  consolidation.  Many  of  these  people  had 
been  in  the  hunt  for  better  government  years  before  the  actual  vote  for  consolidation, 
offering  their  policy  alternatives  to  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville.  Following  the  successful 
political  change  of  consolidation,  the  community  of  good  government  types  that  brought 
it  about  sought  to  protect  the  reforms  by  creating  a non-governmental  watchdog  group. 

This  group  became  JCCI.  The  new  organization  can  be  seen  as  a continuation  of 
consolidation.  JCCI  was  able  to  position  itself  as  the  primary  think  tank  of  the 
community  by  convincing  government  and  business  leaders  that  its  products  were  of 
benefit  to  them.  JCCI  was  aided  in  this  by  having  good  leadership.  The  most  obvious 
example  of  this  is  Marian  Chambers,  a policy  entrepreneur  who  advocated  the  use  of 
indicators  to  attack  the  issue  of  quality  of  life  when  the  opportunity  arose.  Because  of  her 
and  others,  the  organization  has  continued  to  offer  its  vision  of  an  improved  Jacksonville 
through  the  indicators  and  studies  because  the  streams  of  events  that  led  to  the  creation  of 
JCCI  have  continued  to  flow  together  to  keep  it  relevant  to  policymakers  in  Jacksonville. 
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SAC  has  not  had  the  same  fortuitous  environment.  The  focusing  event  that  led  directly 
to  the  creation  of  SAC,  the  visioning  summit,  was  instrumental  because  it  introduced  a 
number  of  people  to  the  concept  of  SD.  It  was  also  important  because  the  county 
commission's  lack  of  follow  through  on  the  summit’s  recommendations  frustrated 
enough  people  into  forging  ahead  on  their  own  to  implement  those  recommendations,  one 
of  which  was  the  creation  of  SAC.  But  aside  from  this,  there  are  no  major,  immediate 
problems  that  make  SAC  and  its  solutions  necessary.  Although  the  community  is  facing 
growth  issues,  there  are  no  searing  issues  of  bad  schools,  dirty  air,  declining 
infrastructure,  and  corruption  that  faced  Jacksonville.  One  SAC  respondent  alluded  to 
this  when  he  said  that  Gainesville  had  the  problem  that,  because  the  quality  of  life  was 
already  pretty  good,  it  was  hard  to  get  people  convinced  that  anything  had  to  be  done  or 
that  there  was  a problem  of  sustaining  it.  There  is  no  sense  of  urgency. 

Furthermore,  the  political  climate  has  vacillated,  making  it  difficult  for  SAC  to  gain  a 
permanent  foothold  in  the  community.  For  an  epistemic  community  to  have  influence,  it 
must  have  sympathetic  people  in  the  halls  of  power  that  will  listen  and  act  on  its  advice. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  arms  control  community,  who  were  able  to  gain  positions  in  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  SAC  was  able  to  gain  some  success  by  the  fact  that  several  of 
its  members  were  able  to  gain  positions  on  the  city  commission  of  Gainesville  and  the 
Alachua  County  commission.  SAC  was  able  to  win  two  grants  from  the  City  of 
Gainesville  because  the  city  commission  was  open  to  the  values  and  goals  that  SAC 
espoused.  Kingdon’s  window  of  opportunity  opened  when  the  commission  gave  SAC 
support.  But  the  political  pendulum  shifted  in  a direction  that  was  no  longer  favorable  to 
SAC.  The  window  began  to  close  when  the  group  was  unable  to  secure  funding  from  the 
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county  based  on  the  perception  that  the  group  was  too  controversial.  SAC’s  window  of 
opportunity  completely  closed  when  a less  sympathetic  city  commission  was  elected. 

This  change  in  local  leadership  was  due  in  part  from  a backlash  by  developers  and 
property  owners  against  the  smart  growth  elements  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  as  well  as 
a large  turnout  of  black  voters  voting  for  pro-growth  candidates. 

The  final  difficulty  that  SAC  faced  was  the  breakdown  of  its  internal  cohesion. 

In  the  interviews,  time  and  time  again  people  mentioned  how  at  the  beginning 
there  was  a great  enthusiasm  for  the  goals  of  the  organization  among  those  who 
participated.  Yet  after  a few  initial  activities,  SAC  became  moribund.  The  lack  of 
funding  lead  to  the  lack  of  a professional  staff,  which  hampered  the  ability  of  the 
organization  to  put  on  events,  advertise,  and  continue  the  indicator  set.  This  put  a 
heavy  burden  on  volunteers,  who  over  time  began  to  drop  out. 

One  of  the  things  cited  by  a number  of  SAC  respondents  that  contributed  to  the 
“petering  out”  of  SAC  was  the  lack  of  a coherent  goal  and  substantial  progress.  One 
complained  about  the  group’s  lack  of  an  overall  vision  for  the  Gainesville  area.  Another 
person  was  disappointed  in  the  “generic”  definition  of  sustainability  that  the  group 
developed,  which  he  felt  was  too  abstract  and  not  capable  of  being  put  into  practice.  Still 
another  respondent  wanted  to  have  concrete  goals  for  the  organization,  such  as  pushing 
less  auto-focused  transportation,  building  pedestrian  and  bike  friendly  communities,  and 
promoting  grass  roots  organization  around  growth  issues.  The  “doers”  of  the  group, 
according  to  one  person,  wanted  more  organized  meetings  and  more  specific  goals.  They 
wanted  less  talk  and  more  action.  All  of  these  people  were  frustrated  with  the  pace  of 
change. 
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SAC  never  really  defined  what  it  wanted  to  be  and  do  even  though  many  ideas  were 
proposed.  This  lack  of  vision  and  practical  goals  may  have  been  rooted  in  the  informal 
nature  of  SAC  and  the  lack  of  finn  organization.  The  open,  informal  process  that  seemed 
to  have  worked  well  for  SAC  in  the  early  days  now  appeared  to  work  against  the 
organization.  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  were  regular  leaders  who  received  any 
specialized  training  in  running  meetings.  The  lack  of  organization  in  SAC  was  in  part 
blamed  on  the  lack  of  leadership  willing  to  take  the  initiative  and  say  what  had  to  be 
done.  As  one  person  said,  there  were  “too  few  chiefs  and  too  many  Indians.’'  With  the 
departure  of  the  first  president  of  SAC,  a policy  entrepreneur  who  by  all  accounts  an 
energetic  and  charismatic  man  who  had  a large  role  in  pulling  the  organization  together, 
the  group  suffered  from  effective  leadership. 

Many  of  those  involved  with  SAC  were  frustrated  with  the  divisiveness  that 
developed.  Some  of  these  were  simple  face  to  face  personality  conflicts  that  kept  people 
from  working  together  and  led  to  some  to  leave  the  organization.  The  list  server  was  also 
a major  source  of  this  frustration,  as  discussed.  The  server,  which  once  helped  bind 
people  together,  began  to  divide  people.  Listening  to  some  of  the  respondents,  the  server 
became  almost  like  a weapon  for  some  to  attack  others  sometimes  anonymously. 
Resistance  to  change  and  the  unwillingness  of  people  inside  (and  outside)  of  SAC  to 
listen  in  a sane,  rational,  and  non-judgmental  fashion  for  the  good  of  the  community  were 
cited  as  reasons  for  burnout: 

So  much  of  the  discussion  with  SAC,  in  the  community  and  in  the  political 
arena  is  very  difficult  because  people  interpret  words  differently  and  they 
love  to  label  people.  You’re  either  this  or  you’re  this.  You’re  either  a 
Democrat  or  Republican.  You’re  either  a businessperson  or  an 
environmentalist.  You’re  either  a growther  or  no-growther.  It’s  just 
ridiculous...  Let’s  get  it  done. 
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These  are  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  visibility  that  SAC  suffers  from  today.  Despite 
SAC’s  early  successes,  the  organization  appeared  to  run  out  of  momentum  around  2000. 
SAC  did  mount  a vigorous  campaign  defending  the  comprehensive  plan  prior  to  the 
election  of  2002.  But  the  lack  of  a recognized  community  problem,  the  departure  of 
sympathetic  commissioners  who  would  pass  funding  to  support  SAC’s  objectives,  and 
the  break  down  of  SAC  as  an  organization  has  limited  its  effect  on  local  policy.  The 
organization  as  a credible  advocate  for  solving  local  problems  was  undermined. 


CHAPTER  7 
CONCLUSION 

Introduction 

This  section  will  offer  some  final  observations  to  the  conclusions  above.  I will  discuss 
the  implications  for  the  SD  movement  that  follow  from  this  work.  At  the  end  I will 
summarize  the  findings  of  this  work,  and  suggest  further  research. 

Implications  for  Sustainable  Development 
The  Need  for  Leadership 

What  do  the  SAC  and  JCCI  experiences  mean  for  the  sustainability  movement?  Any 
organization  must  have  clear  vision  of  what  it  wishes  to  achieve.  From  this  will  come 
concrete  policy  goals.  In  addition,  there  must  be  effective  leadership  and  enough 
resources  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  group.  Effective  organization  can  go  a long 
way  towards  rectifying  the  problems  that  SAC  faced  in  terms  of  frustration  and 
divisiveness. 

The  Need  for  Community  Support 

But  to  have  an  effective  SD  organization,  more  is  required.  To  make  SD  work,  there 
has  to  be  a constituency  within  the  larger  community  that  favors  sustainability,  incentives 
to  favor  long  range  sustainability  over  time,  and  values  and  beliefs  that  are  rooted  in 
sustainability  (Caldwell  1984).  As  mentioned  earlier  SD,  calls  for  more  than  simple 
environmental  protection.  It  calls  for  comprehensive  structural  changes  in  society.  That 
means  a change  in  values.  SD  principles  appear  to  take  hold  in  communities  where  there 
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are  values  that  support  them.  The  embracing  of  SD  by  a number  of  European  nations  is 
an  example.  Here  in  the  United  States,  the  ongoing  successes  of  the  Santa  Monica 
program  and  Sustainable  Seattle  are  possible  because  of  a community-wide  consensus 
that  supports  SD  proposals.  The  Santa  Monica  Sustainable  City  Project,  in  existence 
since  the  early  1 990s,  is  sponsored  by  the  city  government.,  and  has  updated  its  plan  as 
late  as  2003  (Santa  Monica  2003;  Swain  2002).  In  the  case  of  Sustainable  Seattle,  the 
project  is  doing  “OK”  and  has  not  met  any  resistance,  “in  fact,  quite  the  opposite” 
according  to  a spokesperson.  The  program  has  attracted  funding  for  its  neighborhood 
indicators,  and  is  branching  out  into  education  issues  of  sustainability. 

While  there  is  a significant  support  in  Gainesville  and  Alachua  County  for  SAC,  many 
people  are  not  supporters.  There  was  a fringe  element  paranoid  about  the  perceived 
involvement  of  the  UN,1  but  most  opposition  centered  on  the  perceived  violation  of 
individual  property  rights  of  land  use  restrictions  in  the  comprehensive  plan  and  on  the 
argument  that  such  restrictions  would  harm  overall  community  growth.  There  is  a 
constant  battle  in  the  area  between  those  who  want  to  regulate  growth  and  those  that  seek 
to  expand  it.  Although  many  would  disagree,  there  seems  to  be  a rough  balance  of  power 
that  shifts  back  and  forth. 

In  Jacksonville,  the  balance  of  power  is  on  the  side  of  pro-growth  values  along  the 
lines  of  the  DSP.  Some  have  said  that  Jacksonville  is  run  by  a group  best  described  as  a 
“growth  machine”  (Swanson  1990).  Even  consolidation,  which  was  considered  quite 
progressive  for  its  time,  was  seen  as  a way  of  boosting  the  city’s  image  as  a place  of 

1 This  appears  not  to  have  been  an  issue  in  Seattle.  Asked  about  the  resistance  to  the 
organization’s  activities  because  of  fears  of  UN  involvement,  the  spokesperson  for 
Sustainable  Seattle  said  the  issue  has  never  come  up. 
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growth  and  economic  development  (Swanson  2003).  A number  of  respondents 
commented  on  how  many  people  in  the  town  believe  economics  drives  everything. 
Growth  is  a huge  issue  in  the  community,  but  is  seen  largely  seen  as  an  unmitigated  good 
by  those  in  power.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  limits  to  growth  argument  and  the  calls  for 
restraint  of  SD  adherents  would  sit  well  with  the  movers  and  shakers  of  the  city. 

Lindblom  and  Cohen  (1979)  argue  that  in  order  for  social  learning  to  occur,  a society 
must  undergo  the  experiences  necessary  for  that  learning  to  take  place.  Otherwise,  the 
recommendations  of  policy  analysts  will  probably  be  ignored.  The  same  problem  applies 
to  sustainability.  There  has  to  be  recognition  that  there  is  a need  for  sustainability.  The 
perceived  quality  of  life  in  both  communities  may  play  a role  in  this.  Surveys  in  the 
Gainesville  area  show  that  residents  believe  that  the  quality  of  life  is  pretty  good  in  the 
area  (Cunningham  2001,  2002a).  One  respondent  compared  Gainesville’s  efforts  at 
sustainability  with  Chattanooga’s.  He  noted  that  Chattanooga  was  at  nearly  rock  bottom 
when  it  began  its  sustainability  project;  there  was  a consensus  that  the  city  was  in  trouble 
and  that  the  city  had  nowhere  to  go  but  up  (see  Motavalli  1998).  The  Chattanooga  effort 
was  effective  because  there  was  consensus  that  there  were  problems  facing  the 
community.  This  is  a very  similar  situation  as  occurred  with  Jacksonville’s  consolidation 
and  the  subsequent  creation  of  JCCI.  But  in  both  the  case  of  SAC  and  JCCI  their  efforts 
were  not  enough  to  overcome  the  inertia  created  by  a general  sense  of  community  well- 
being and  the  deep-seated  values  of  the  DSP.  This  is  a challenge  for  SD  if  the  general 
quality  of  life  is  currently  good,  for  SD  of  necessity  looks  at  the  long-term  picture. 

The  problems  that  SD  encountered  by  SAC  and  JCCI,  compared  with  an  organization 
such  as  Sustainable  Seattle,  illustrate  that  in  the  United  States,  in  certain  areas,  the  SD 
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view  and  its  policies  will  have  trouble  finding  fertile  ground.  In  areas  of  the  nation  where 
there  is  a conservative,  pro-growth,  minimal  government  attitude  and  a strong 
commitment  to  the  DSP,  SD  will  face  an  uphill  battle. 

To  many,  sustainable  development  is  a radical  movement.  Recall  the  men  who 

opposed  the  funding  of  SAC  because  of  its  perceived  UN  ties;  they  were  afraid  that  “the 

UN  people”  who  were  “sponsoring”  SAC  would  enforce  “socialism,”  destroying 

individual  property  rights  and  American  sovereignty.  Others  in  the  area  saw  SAC's 

efforts  as  infringing  on  property  rights  and  the  free  market.  In  Jacksonville,  SD  was 

referred  to  as  “politically  charged,”  “communism,”  and  “tree  hugging.”  But  one  SAC 

respondent  felt  that  the  concept  and  SAC  were  unfairly  maligned: 

Probably  because  things  did  start  to  polarize,  the  word,  locally, 

‘sustainability’  was  mislabeled,  misused,  and  misinterpreted,  by  some 
people  in  terms  of  the  old  growth/no  growth  arguments...  I don’t  think 
that’s  really  fair  at  all,  because  Sustainable  Alachua  County  was  never  in  a 
mode  of  no  growth  in  the  sense  of  stopping  development  or  stopping 
people  from  coming  here.  I don’t  think  it  was.  In  fairness,  the  folks  there 
were  in  the  sense  against  unregulated  growth.  It  was  very  much  [for]  a 
planned  development. 

The  statement  above  reflects  the  less  extreme  version  of  SD  as  described  in  chapter  2 

in  that  it  does  not  reject  all  economic  growth,  just  uncontrolled  growth.  But  even  this 

version  requires  some  sacrifice.  The  same  respondent  quoted  above,  an  elected  official  at 

the  time  for  this  writing,  also  remarked  on  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  people  to  work 

together  for  the  long-term  good  of  the  community: 

It’s  hard  to  get  people  thinking  about  those  consequences.  They  all  need 
one  more  parking  space,  they  need  one  more  subdivision,  they  need  to 
consume  one  more  wetland.  Its  hard  to  get  people  to  think  in  terms  of 
their  daily  decisions  and  what  those  consequences  are  25  years  out,  a 
generation  out.  It  also  demands  a sense  of  imagination,  time-projection, 
pattern-recognition.  It’s  a lot  of  work  to  do  that.  I try  to  do  that  and  get 
hung  politically  all  the  time  for  it. 
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People  resist  change,  even  if  they  agree  in  principle  with  the  goals,  he  says: 

Actually,  it  turns  out  it’s  even  less  than  that,  what  happens  in  a 
neighborhood  across  town,  as  long  as  it  doesn’t  happen  in  my 
neighborhood.  ‘Infill  development,  more  density  different  strategies  such 
as  this  they’re  good  ideas... but  wait  a minute,  I don’t  want  to  have  to  deal 
with  that  in  my  neighborhood.  If  anything  goes  around  me  I want  it  to  be 
just  like  me.’  We  fight  this  all  the  time.  If  you  don’t  develop  it  exactly  the 
way  they  are  they  get  upset. 

The  Need  for  Higher-Level  Support 

This  illustrates  another  obstacle  to  the  SD  movement.  Individuals  internalize  the  costs 
of  moving  towards  sustainability,  but  its  benefits  are  externalized  to  society  and  future 
generations  (Kals  and  Maes  2002).  The  individual  pays  now  but  someone  else  benefits 
later.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  implement  SD  principles  at  the  local  level, 
especially  in  the  face  of  developers  whose  livelihoods  may  be  directly  impacted  by 
regulations  on  land  use. 

Even  in  communities  where  there  is  a commitment  to  SD,  the  lack  of  support  from 
higher  levels  of  government  may  hamper  their  efforts.  Shifts  in  political  alignments  at 
state  and  federal  levels  can  hamper  sustained  efforts  to  implement  SD  principles  at  local 
levels.  About  the  time  that  SAC  was  organizing,  the  City  of  Gainesville  applied  to 
become  one  of  five  cities  to  be  awarded  for  the  Florida  Sustainable  Cities  Demonstration 
Project,  which  would  have  meant  state  assistance  for  various  sustainability  projects. 
Gainesville  lost  this  bid;  in  the  view  of  one  SAC  respondent,  this  was  a major  blow  to  the 
sustainability  effort  in  the  county  in  general,  and  SAC’s  efforts  specifically,  because  the 
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loss  of  state  assistance.2 3  The  state’s  sustainability  efforts  set  up  in  the  1990s  under 
Democratic  leadership,  of  which  the  Florida  Sustainable  Demonstration  Project  was  a 
part,  were  not  continued  by  the  Republicans  when  they  assumed  the  majority.  As  for  the 
President’s  Council  on  Sustainable  Development,  established  by  the  Clinton 
Administration,  it  was  disbanded  when  the  more  conservative  Bush  Administration  came 
into  office. 

The  Danger  of  Co-option 

For  groups  such  as  JCCI  and  SAC  to  organize  and  implement  their  agenda,  they  must 
have  funding  and  they  must  organize.  They  must  institutionalize.  But  to  get  there,  they 
must  often  risk  co-option  by  those  with  the  resources.  Respondents  in  both  cases 
mentioned  this  possibility.  But  this  may  be  inevitable  for  SD  to  survive.  In  some  cases, 
to  gain  continuous  support,  compromises  may  need  to  be  made  to  make  SD  more 
palatable  to  those  who  now  see  the  idea  as  little  more  than  socialism  or  tree  hugging.  It 
may  be  impossible  for  an  organization  like  JCCI,  given  the  political  environment  in 
which  it  operates,  to  openly  espouse  SD  principles  or  even  use  the  word  ‘sustainable 
development*  seeing  how  the  word  is  considered  “politically  charged.”  Incremental 
changes,  such  as  the  incorporation  of  linkages  into  the  indicator  set,  combined  with  non- 
politicized  language,  may  be  the  best  that  JCCI  can  do. 

2 

One  of  the  winning  cities  was  Gainesville's  neighbor  Ocala.  In  the  view  of  the 
respondent,  Ocala  officials  probably  didn’t  even  know  what  they  were  applying  for,  other 
than  that  it  was  free  money. 

3 

The  Florida  Sustainable  Cities  Center,  the  web  site  of  the  Florida  Sustainable 
Communities  Network,  was  discontinued  in  2000  (FSCC  2002a).  The  network  was  made 
up  of  the  28  cities,  including  Gainesville,  which  applied  to  be  part  of  the  demonstration 
project. 
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The  danger  is,  of  course,  that  compromise  could  lead  to  a watering  down  of  SD  as  a 
concept.  It  could  be  defined  so  broadly  that  it  ceases  to  be  rooted  in  the  NEP.  One  JCCI 
respondent,  while  rejecting  the  “agenda”  of  the  SD  movement,  still  claimed  that  what 
JCCI  was  doing  with  its  indicator  project  was  still  sustainability  because  it  seeks  to  insure 
a high  quality  of  life  for  the  residents  of  Jacksonville.  This  is  a dilemma  for  the  SD 
movement.  SD  has  been  criticized  as  open  to  many  different  and  contradictory 
interpretations  (Tisdell  1988).  In  the  words  of  Lele  (1991),  "SD  is  in  real  danger  of 
becoming  a cliche  like  appropriate  technology  - a fashionable  phrase  that  everyone  pays 
homage  to  but  nobody  cares  to  define."  He  argues  that  SD  had  become  a "meta-fix"  that 
brings  together  many  diverse  groups  by  offering  a painless,  popular  solution  to  poverty 
and  environmental  degradation.4  The  very  fuzziness  of  the  concept  of  SD  opens  the 
possibility  for  self-serving  definitions  that  really  do  not  contribute  to  a true  sustainability 
(Kals  and  Maes  2002;  Rees  1990). 

The  Need  for  a Consistent  and  Balanced  Message 

For  SD  to  thrive,  it  must  somehow  appeal  to  those  in  power  without  losing  its  soul.  In 
the  current  political  climate  this  will  be  hard  to  do.  It  may  be  unfair,  but  as  long  as  it  is 
confused  with  radicalism,  it  will  not  become  a mainstream  policy  option.  SD  advocates 
must  recognize  this.  Without  surrendering  its  basic  message,  it  must  also  emphasize  the 
mainstream  version  of  SD  as  put  forth  by  the  Brundtland  Commission  and  others  that 
recognize  that  some  economic  growth  is  necessary  in  a populous  and  hungry  world. 

4 Indeed,  the  term  seems  to  have  been  conjured  up  as  a compromise  between 
environmentalists  and  pro-development  factions.  A story  is  told  that  in  1 974,  a high  level 
seminar  was  held  by  UNEP  in  which  the  term  “eco-development”  was  used  in  the  final 
statement.  Secretary  Kissinger  expressed  disagreement  with  the  term,  and  another  term, 
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Incremental  policy  changes  may  be  acceptable  in  this  light,  and  compromise  may,  at  the 
risk  of  watering  down  the  SD  message,  be  necessary. 

SAC  got  off  message  when  it  allowed  the  list  server  to  become  a chat  room.  Although 
there  is  some  controversy  about  whether  shutting  down  the  list  server  was  in  effect 
censorship  of  unpopular  views,* * 5  most  respondents  to  this  study  felt  that  the  conversation 
was  too  freewheeling,  political  and  did  not  represent  the  organization  very  well.  The 
nature  of  the  conversation  on  the  server  undermined  SAC’s  efforts  to  gain  assistance 
from  the  county  commission,  which  was  seen  as  essential  for  SAC’s  success.  As  the 
conversation  on  the  list  server  was  seen  as  partisan,  SAC  was  seen  as  a partisan 
participant  in  local  politics  and  not  neutral.  Whatever  support  was  in  the  business 
community  appears  to  have  also  been  lost.  In  addition,  SAC  began  to  lose  the  support  of 
the  Gainesville  Sun;  the  editor,  who  once  supported  SAC,  became  more  critical  during 
the  acrimonious  fight  over  the  plans  to  roll  back  some  of  the  smart  growth  proposals  in 


“self-sustainable  development”  was  substituted  instead  (Jimenez-Dominquez  2002).  The 

term  apparently  morphed  still  further  in  the  OCF. 

5 One  respondent  felt  that  the  talk  of  the  list  server  being  too  political  and  abusive  was 
“pure  baloney.”  According  to  this  person,  the  main  motivation  for  shutting  down  the  list 
server  was  rooted  in  complaints  by  political  figures  that  did  not  want  their  views 
challenged  in  an  open  forum.  The  figures,  some  of  who  were  members  of  SAC,  had 
become  too  close  to  the  development  community  on  assuming  power  and  had  to  be 
challenged.  In  the  view  of  this  person,  attacking  someone’s  political  motivations  was  not 
equivalent  to  attacking  the  person.  The  list  server  in  his  view  presented  a whole  variety 
of  views,  some  “radical”  and  others  mainstream. 

Matt  McEatchem,  a former  city  commissioner  and  a “regular  participant”  on  the  list 
server,  was  quoted  as  saying  “I  don’t  want  anything  that’s  tied  to  government  for 
baggage.  That’s  the  problem  with  Sustainable  Alachua  County.  They  get  grant  money 
for  what  they  do.  Setting  standards  is  pretty  difficult  to  do  whenever  you  have  people 
who  want  to  say  something”  (Sikes  2000).  McEatchem  went  on  to  form  a new  list 
server  called  “Town  Square”  which  has  a more  open  format. 
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the  comprehensive  plan.  This  occurred  when  some  SAC  representatives  became  very 
bitter  and  undiplomatic  in  their  resistance  to  the  proposed  changes. 

In  addition,  activists  must  reach  out  to  rank-and-file  citizens.  There  is  a perception  that 
SD  is  an  elitist  movement,  concerned  only  with  protecting  the  privileges  of  a few  (Hall 
1996;  Carter  2002).6  SAC  did  not  do  a good  enough  job  of  showing  how  the  things  that 
it  was  doing  positively  affected  minorities,  the  poor  and  working  people.  This  was 
discovered  late  by  SAC,  after  the  election  that  saw  two  pro-SAC  county  commissioners 
lose  when  they  failed  to  attract  enough  black  voters  in  the  2002  elections  to  keep  them  in 
office.  SAC  tried  to  argue  that  standard  development  creates  urban  sprawl  that  harms 
minorities  and  the  poor,  an  argument  they  should  have  made  prior  to  the  election. 

Although  SD  is  rooted  in  the  NEP,  SD  advocates  must  not  forget  the  other  legs  of  the 
sustainability  triad.  In  their  zeal  to  protect  the  natural  base  of  human  existence,  they  must 
not  forget  to  point  out  how  it  ties  into  the  health  of  the  economy  and  social  equality.  The 
strength  of  SD  is  in  this  relationship. 

What  the  Research  Shows-and  Does  Not  Show 
To  summarize  the  findings: 

Hypothesis  1 - SAC  respondents  form  an  epistemic  community,  albeit  it  a primitive  one. 
They  are  composed  of  knowledge-based  people  that  share  key  values,  causal  beliefs, 
standards  forjudging  knowledge  claims,  and  policy  objectives.  JCCI  respondents  also 
form  an  epistemic  community. 

Hypothesis  2 - In  both  cases  there  was  a process  of  knowledge  construction  as  each 
organization  worked  to  define  the  vision  it  had  for  its  respective  community. 


6 To  be  fair,  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  JCCI  there  was  reluctance  to  open  the 
membership  to  all  area  residents  perhaps  is  a sign  of  the  elitism  of  the  founders.  Even 
today,  JCCI  participants  appear  to  represent  the  upper  middle  and  above  classes  of 
Jacksonville. 
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Hypothesis  3 - SAC  and  JCCI  are  distinctive,  though  similar,  epistemic  communities. 
They  are  different  in  that  each  begins  from  a different  values,  beliefs,  and  policy  goals. 
SAC  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  SD  movement,  whereas  JCCI  can  be  morel  closely  identified 
with  the  “good  government”  reform  movements  of  the  1960s.  However,  there  are 
similarities  in  that  both  utilize  indicators  as  a criterion  of  knowledge  validation. 
Furthermore,  SAC  has  looked  to  JCCI  as  a model  to  follow  in  regards  to  its  indicators, 
while  JCCI  in  recent  years  has  adopted  some  of  the  language,  if  not  the  substance,  of  SD. 

Hypothesis  4 - Only  SAC  can  be  identified  as  part  of  the  larger  sustainable  development 
epistemic  community.  As  shown  by  the  narrative  and  by  the  results  of  the  scale,  SAC 
identified  itself  strongly  with  the  sustainability  movement. 

The  research  presented  in  this  work  has  shown  that  there  is  indeed  an  epistemic 
community  of  SD  operating  at  the  local  level  in  the  United  States.  From  the  archival 
information  outlining  the  efforts  of  groups  such  as  Sustainable  Seattle,  as  well  as  the  foci 
of  this  work,  Sustainable  Alachua  County  and  Jacksonville  Community  Council,  Inc.,  it 
has  illustrated  how  the  global  movement  to  improve  human  longevity  has  permeated 
down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  American  governance.  Certainly,  it  has  shown  that  at  the 
very  least  there  is  a small  cadre  of  persons  who  are  working  to  apply  the  principles  of  SD 
to  urban  improvement.  Even  JCCI,  which  has  avoided  using  the  term  ‘sustainable 
development’  explicitly,  has  looked  to  SD  concepts  for  guidance. 

The  study  also  shows  some  of  the  challenges  that  SD  faces  in  the  United  States  at  the 
local  level.  The  values  of  SD  may  not  jibe  with  those  of  the  larger  community,  especially 
with  those  communities  in  which  the  DSP  is  strong.  In  such  cases,  government  agencies 
will  either  ignore  SD  proposals,  or  water  them  down.  In  addition,  sustained  support  for 
SD  must  eventually  come  from  sources  other  than  grass-roots  organizations.  As  the 
experiences  of  SAC  has  shown,  volunteer  efforts  can  only  go  so  far;  institutional  support, 
through  regular  funding  and  professional  assistance,  must  be  there  as  a support  to 
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volunteer  groups,  as  JCCI  has  shown.  In  any  case,  eventually  it  will  be  governmental 
agencies  that  will  have  to  bear  the  load  of  actually  implementing  the  policies  of  SD. 

What  the  research  does  not  show  is  the  exact  degree  that  this  epistemic  community  is 
operative  in  the  nation.  Because  the  goal  of  this  research  was  to  focus  on  only  two  case 
studies,  a systematic  review  of  other  cases  was  not  undertaken  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  frame  the  work.  Questions  of  how  many  projects  exist  in  the  nation,  at  what 
levels  of  governance,  and  how  they  are  adapting  SD  principles  for  their  unique 
conditions,  were  bypassed. 

A corollary  question  is  the  overall  health  of  the  SD  movement  in  the  U.S.  Is  the 
movement  growing,  or  waning?  Evidence  from  this  research  is  somewhat  mixed.  At  the 
national  level,  at  the  state  level  in  Florida,  and  in  the  case  of  SAC  the  concept  has 
suffered  setbacks  with  changing  political  tides.  On  the  other  hand,  JCCI  has  begun  to 
incorporate  SD  principles,  if  not  SD  itself,  into  its  process,  and  groups  such  as 
Sustainable  Seattle  and  Santa  Monica  are  still  operating  fairly  successfully  from 
appearances  (Sustainable  Seattle  2004;  Santa  Monica  2004). 

Another  aspect  of  the  topic  that  was  not  explored  in  depth  was  the  degree  that  the 
values  of  those  interviewed  for  this  study  reflected  those  around  them.  First  of  all,  the 
respondents  represented  a small  percentage  of  the  membership  of  each  group.  They  were 
selected  because  they  were  seen  as  being  influential  in  their  respective  organizations. 

This  selection  of  necessity  ignored  many  people  who  could  have  contributed  to  the  study. 
In  addition,  the  study  did  not  address  how  the  attitudes  of  the  people  in  the  larger  locales 
matched  those  of  the  groups.  Given  the  fact  that  both  groups  were  trying  to  improve  the 
cities  and  counties  in  which  they  lived,  it  would  be  interesting  to  gauge  how  their  values 
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matched  up  with  those  whose  lives  would  be  presumably  affected  by  the 
recommendations  that  the  respondents  of  JCCI  and  SAC  put  forth.  However,  given  the 
time  and  resources  constraints,  these  questions  must  wait  until  a future  study. 

Future  Research  Possibilities 

The  discussion  of  the  previous  section  suggests  possible  directions  for  further  research. 
In  terms  of  SD,  this  study  described  the  impact  of  SD  movement  in  America  by  the 
examination  of  two  case  studies.  The  epistemic  community  model  was  used  as  a means 
to  compare  the  two  cases.  An  obvious  avenue  to  further  this  understanding  is  to  examine 
other  examples  of  SD  or  SD-like  projects  around  the  country.  Using  the  epistemic 
community  model,  the  various  projects  can  be  compared  for  their  viewpoints  and  policy 
goals  to  verify  if  there  are  similarities  and/or  differences  between  them.  A comparison  of 
whether  these  projects  have  succeeded  or  failed  would  help  expand  our  knowledge  of 
how  the  movement  fares  at  the  local  level  in  America.  Determining  why  they  succeeded 
or  failed  would  also  be  of  worth.  Possible  cases  to  study  would  include  Sustainable 
Seattle,  Santa  Monica,  Sustainable  Chattanooga,  as  well  as  the  five  cities  in  Florida  that 
made  up  the  winning  bids  for  the  Florida  Sustainable  Communities  Development  Project. 

A further  suggestion  is  to  examine  the  interrelationship  between  various  projects  and 
those  at  higher  and  lower  scales.  Are  there  different  values  and  beliefs  between  those 
operating  at  the  international  level  and  those  who  work  locally?  To  what  degree  do  SD 
adherents  at  one  level  interact  with  those  at  different  levels?  How  well  do  American 
activists  keep  up  with  events  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world?  In  what  ways 
does  the  federal  system  of  the  United  States  help  or  hinder  efforts  at  the  local  level  to 
implement  SD? 
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In  addition,  there  is  a more  fundamental  question  that  needs  to  be  answered.  Costanza 
et  al.  (2001)  argues  that  large  systems  are  not  simple  aggregations  of  smaller  systems,  but 
take  on  attributes  that  are  unique  due  to  the  large  number  of  feedback  mechanisms  that 
exist.  The  practical  problem  this  creates  is  that  policies  that  work  at  lower  scales  are 
probably  not  going  to  work  at  larger  levels,  and  of  course  this  goes  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  well.  Others  have  sounded  this  same  theme  (Carew-Reid  et  al.  1994).  Local 
decision-making  and  management  often  creates  problems  at  higher  levels  of 
management;  getting  the  numerous  scales  coordinated  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  This 
leads  to  an  important  question  for  the  SD  movement:  Does  it  make  sense  for  local 
communities  to  be  concerned  with  SD  if  there  is  no  coordination  or  help  from  other 
levels  of  society?  Is  there  any  practical  benefit  for  a city  to  unilaterally  implement  SD,  or 
is  it  simply  a moralistic  exercise? 

The  epistemic  community  model  was  a useful  tool  for  comparing  the  two  organizations 
in  this  study.  The  study  began  by  deriving  from  the  SD  literature  a group  of  values, 
causal  beliefs,  and  policy  goals  for  adherents  of  the  SD  movement;  these  attributes  were 
used  to  define  the  epistemic  community  of  SD.  In  addition  a scale  was  developed  to 
allow  a quantitative  comparison  of  the  two  cases  based  on  this  definition.  I think  a 
further  pursuit  of  this  approach  is  warranted  in  studying  other  SD-related  projects  as 
suggested  above.  In  these  further  studies,  the  picture  of  the  SD  epistemic  community 
developed  for  this  research  could  be  tested  in  other  contexts  to  determine  if  it  is  indeed 
accurate.  The  picture  could  be  refined  if  there  is  something  lacking. 

Furthermore,  the  scale  could  be  tested  with  more  participants;  this  would  generate  a 
large  N value  so  more  sophisticated  statistical  tests  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  scale. 
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The  use  of  a quantitative  sale  to  examine  epistemic  communities  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  unique  to  this  study.  The  development  and  application  of  such  scales  in  other 
contexts  may  help  to  expand  and  clarify  the  model. 

A question  about  the  epistemic  community  model  arose  in  this  study.  It  concerns  the 
demarcation  between  an  epistemic  community  and  an  interest  group.  Haas  argues  that 
the  difference  lies  in  the  willingness  of  an  epistemic  community  to  withdraw  from  public 
debate  if  anomalies  arise  that  challenge  their  causal  beliefs,  whereas  an  interest  group 
would  not  because  they  don’t  have  causal  beliefs  to  trouble  their  convictions  (Haas  1992: 
18).  This  line  is  a very  thin  one  if  it  is  true  that  there  are  tradeoffs  that  policy  analysts 
must  make  between  advocacy  and  neutrality  (Hedge  and  Mok  1 989).  In  the  case  of  SAC, 
it  started  out  having  the  attributes  of  an  epistemic  community,  but  during  the  controversy 
over  the  changes  to  the  comprehensive  plan,  SAC  took  on  the  appearance  of  an  interest 
group.  It  is  not  clear  however  that  any  of  its  core  beliefs  changed,  merely  that  they  were 
fighting  to  maintain  what  they  had  previously  achieved.  More  consideration  must  be 
given  to  how  epistemic  communities  evolve  over  time,  and  whether  advocacy  of  any 
variety  undermines  the  identity  of  such  communities. 


APPENDIX  A 
INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL 


The  following  questions  are  meant  to  better  understand  the  project  in  which  you  were 
involved.  Please  answer  as  fully  as  you  would  like. 

1)  When  and  how  did  you  become  affiliated  with  the  Sustainable  Alachua  County 
Indicators  Project  (Jacksonville  Community  Council)? 

2)  Are  you  still  affiliated  with  the  project? 

3)  What  was  the  goal  of  the  SAC  project  (JCCI)? 

4)  Considering  the  fact  that  the  goal  of  this  project  was  to  develop  indicators  to  measure 
sustainability  (quality  of  life),  how  would  you  define  sustainability  (quality  of  life)? 

4)  Would  you  describe  the  process  that  was  used  to  determine  the  indicators? 

5)  What  was  your  role  in  this  process? 

6)  In  your  opinion,  were  there  issues  given  more  attention  in  the  final  publication  of  the 
indicators  than  any  others? 

7)  Any  which  were  given  little  or  no  attention? 

8)  Do  you  feel  that  your  views  were  adequately  represented  by  the  process? 

If  no  please  explain  briefly  why  not. 

9)  Did  the  project  receive  any  assistance  from  any  other  private  or  public  organizations 
at  the  local,  state,  or  national  level? 

10)  Approximately  how  many  people  were  involved  in  the  project?  Who  were  the  most 
influential  people/groups  in  this  process?  Were  there  any  others 

who  participated  but  were  not  as  active? 

12)  Were  there  any  people/groups  that  were  not  adequately  represented  in  the  process? 


1 The  interview  protocols  for  each  case  study  were  identical  except  for  those  portions  in 
the  parenthesis.  The  statements  in  parenthesis  were  used  for  the  JCCI  respondents. 
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13)  Do  you  believe  that  the  SAC  project  (JCCI)  has  influenced  government  decision- 
making in  any  way?  In  what  way,  if  any? 

14)  Have  you  heard  of  or  read  about  any  of  the  following: 

a)  Our  Common  Future 

b)  Agenda  21 

c)  The  President’s  Council  on  Sustainable  Development 

d)  Jacksonville  Community  Council’s  Quality  Indicators  for  Progress  (Sustainable 
Alachua  County) 

e)  Any  other  projects  similar  to  the  one  you  participated  in. 

15)  May  I ask  what  other  groups  you  are  involved  in,  either  professional,  advocacy,  or 

civic  groups? 

16)  Next  I am  going  to  show  you  card.  The  card  will  have  a list  of  four  possible  aims 
for  the  nation.  Please  put  a one  next  to  the  aim  you  consider  the  most  important,  and 
a two  next  to  the  second  most  important  value.  Leave  the  two  remaining  boxes 
blank. 


Card  1 

a)  Maintaining  a high  rate  of  economic  growth 

b)  Making  sure  that  this  country  has  a strong  defense  force 

c)  Seeing  that  the  people  have  more  say  in  how  things  get  decided  at  work  and 
in  their  communities. 

d)  Protecting  nature  from  being  spoiled  and  polluted. 

1 7)  Here  are  a list  of  topics  that  may  have  influence  on  the  community.  Please  mark  the 
three  issues  that  you  feel  are  the  most  important  with  a “1,  ” “2”  and  “3.” 


PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  IN  GOVERNMENT 

PUBLIC  SAFETY  

ECONOMY  

EDUCATION  

NATURAL  ENVIRONMENT  

SOCIAL  CAPITAL/RELATIONS 

ENERGY 
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TRANSPORTATION 
SOCIAL  JUSTICE 


Now  I am  going  to  ask  you  some  general  questions.  For  each  of  these  questions,  please 
give  one  of  the  following  five  answers:  Strongly  agree,  agree,  unsure,  disagree,  strongly 
disagree. 

1 8)  The  community  should  insure  that  there  are 
sufficient  resources  for  future  generations 
even  if  it  means  the  current  generation  must 


sacrifice  some  of  its  lifestyle. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

19)  Property  owners  have  an  inherent  right  to  use  their 

land  as  they  see  fit. 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

20)  We  are  approaching  the  limit  of  the  number  of 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

people  the  earth  can  support. 

21)  Human  ingenuity  will  insure  that  we  will  NOT  make 

the  world  uninhabitable. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

22)  If  things  continue  on  their  present  course,  we  will 

soon  experience  a major  ecological  crisis. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

23)  The  earth  has  plenty  of  resources  if  we  just  learn 

how  to  develop  them. 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

24)  Plants  and  animals  have  as  much  right  as 

humans  to  exist.  SA  A U D SD 

25)  The  balance  of  nature  is  strong  enough  to  cope  with 

the  impacts  of  modem  industrial  nations.  SA  A U D SD 

26) Despite  our  special  abilities  humans  are  still 

subject  to  the  laws  of  nature.  SA  A U D SD 


27)  The  so-called  “ecological  crisis”  facing 
humankind  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 


SA  A U D SD 
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28)  Our  society  should  do  whatever  it  takes  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity 

to  succeed.  SA  A U D SD 

29)  Economic  growth  improves  the  quality  of  life  for 

all  people  in  the  community.  SA  A U D SD 

30)  The  community  should  ensure  a minimum 

standard  of  living  for  everyone.  S A A U DSD 

3 1 ) Humans  will  eventually  learn  enough  about 

how  nature  works  to  be  able  to  control  it.  SA  A U D SD 


32)  When  humans  interfere  with  nature  it  often 

produces  disastrous  consequences.  SA  A U D SD 

33)  Humans  were  meant  to  rule  over  the  rest  of 

nature.  SA  A U D SD 


34)  Government  restrictions  on  the  use  of  private 
property  are  necessary  in  order  to  insure  that  the 

land  will  not  be  permanently  harmed.  SA  A U D SD 

35)  Society  should  increase  the  opportunities  for 

citizens  to  participate  in  political  decisions  SA  A U D SD 

36)  Rapid  economic  growth  causes  often  creates. 

more  problems  than  benefits.  SA  A U D SD 


37)  How  do  you  see  yourself  politically?  Please  circle  a number. 


VL 


2345  6 7 VC 


38)  Name 

39)  Age 

40)  Male  _ Female_ 

41)  Race  or  Ethnic  Group 

42)  Occupation 

43)  Education  (highest  grade)  

44)  What  is  your  gross  household  income? 


APPENDIX  B 

BREAKDOWN  OF  LIKERT-SCALE  RESPONSES  BY  FACET  AND  QUESTION 

Response  Breakdown  by  Facet  and  Question:  Non-adjusted1 


Limits  to  Growth 


SA 


We  are  approaching  the  limit  of  the  number  of 
people  the  earth  can  support.  (Pro-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 


SAC  7 9 


0 18 


JCCI 


6 6 


17 


The  earth  has  plenty  of  resources  if  we  just  learn 
how  to  develop  them  (Non-SD) 

SA  A U D SD  Total 


SAC  2 4 3 8 1 18 

JCCI  1 8 4 3 1 17 


1 The  responses  as  they  were  given  before  adjusting  non-SD  questions  to  reflect  the  5- 
point  scale,  where  1 is  lowest  support  for  SD  and  5 highest  support  for  SD. 
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Humans  Not  Exempt  from  Natural  Order 


Human  ingenuity  will  insure  that  we  will  NOT 
make  the  world  uninhabitable.  (Non  -SD) 

SA 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  0 

2 5 10  1 18 

JCCI  0 

6 4 7 0 17 

Despite  our  special  abilities  humans  are  still 
subject  to  the  laws  of  nature.  (Pro-SD) 

SA 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  13 

5 0 0 0 18 

JCCI  6 

11  00  0 17 

SA 

Humans  will  eventually  learn  enough  about 
how  nature  works  to  be  able  to  control  it.  (Non-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  0 

1 4 5 8 18 

JCCI  0 

22  7 6 17 

Belief  in  Ecocrisis 


SA 

If  things  continue  on  their  present  course,  we  will 
soon  experience  a major  ecological  crisis.  (Pro-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  7 

64  1 0 18 

JCCI  0 

7 7 3 0 17 
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Belief  in  Ecocrisis  (continued) 

The  so-called  “ecological  crisis’’  facing 
humankind  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  (Non-SD) 


SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

Total 

SAC 

0 

0 

2 

8 

8 

18 

JCCI 

0 

1 

6 

7 

3 

17 

Anti-Anthropocentrism 

Plants  and  animals  have  as  much  right  as 
humans  to  exist.  (Pro-SD) 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

Total 

SAC 

6 

7 

1 

4 

0 

18 

JCCI 

2 

9 

2 

4 

0 

17 

Humans  were  meant  to  rule  over  the  rest  of 
Nature  (Non-SD) 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

Total 

SAC 

0 

2 

0 

6 

10 

18 

JCCI 

0 

1 

2 

9 

5 

17 

Nature  is  Fragile 

The  balance  of  nature  is  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  impacts  of  modem  industrial  nations.  (Non-SD) 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

Total 

SAC 

1 

0 

0 

13 

4 

18 

JCCI 

0 

4 

1 

8 

4 

17 
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Nature  is  Fragile  (continued) 


SA 

When  humans  interfere  with  nature  it  often 
produces  disastrous  consequences  (Pro-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  2 

9 3 4 0 18 

JCC1  2 

9 3 3 0 17 

Concern  for  Future  Generations 


SA 

The  community  should  insure  that  there  are 
sufficient  resources  for  future  generations 
even  if  it  means  the  current  generation  must 
sacrifice  some  of  its  lifestyle  (Pro-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  14 

40  0 0 18 

JCCI  7 

8 2 0 0 17 

Individual  Autonomy/Community  Good 


SA 

Property  owners  have  an  inherent  right  to  use 
their  land  as  they  see  fit.  (Non-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  0 

1 3 8 6 18 

JCCI  2 

5 3 4 3 17 
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Individual  Autonomy/Community  Good  (continued) 


SA 

Government  restrictions  on  the  use  of  private 
property  are  necessary  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
land  will  not  be  permanently  harmed.  (Pro-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  5 

12  1 0 0 18 

JCC1  1 

11  2 3 0 17 

Equity 


SA 

Our  society  should  do  whatever  it  takes  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity 
to  succeed.  (Pro-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  2 

12  1 3 0 18 

JCC1  8 

9 0 0 0 17 

SA 

The  community  should  ensure  a minimum 
standard  of  living  for  everyone.  (Pro-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  1 

11  23  1 18 

JCC1  1 

95  2 0 17 

SA 

Society  should  increase  the  opportunities  for 
citizens  to  participate  in  political  decisions  (Pro-SD) 

A U D SD  Total 

SAC  5 

11  1 1 0 18 

JCCI  8 

8 1 0 0 17 
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Faith  in  Economic  Growth 


Economic  growth  improves  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  people  in  the  community.  (Non-SD) 

SA  A U D SD  Total 


SAC 

0 

4 

3 

9 

2 

18 

JCCI 

2 

5 

3 

5 

2 

17 

Rapid  economic  growth  often  creates 
more  problems  than  benefits. 

SA  A U D SD  Total 


SAC 


3 13 


2 0 


0 18 


JCCI 


9 5 2 0 17 
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Breakdown  of  Responses  to  Statements  by  Facet  and  Question-Adjusted 


Limits  to  Growth 

We  are  approaching  the  limit  of  the  number  of 
people  the  earth  can  support.  (Pro-SD) 


Weak  support  for  SD 
1 2 

3 

Strong  support  for  SD 
4 5 Total 

Mean 

SAC 

0 

1 

1 

9 7 18 

4.2 

JCCI 

1 

6 

6 

3 1 17 

2.8 

The  earth  has  plenty  of  resources  if  we  just  learn 
how  to  develop  them  (Non-SD) 


Weak  support  for  SD 
1 2 

3 

4 

Strong  support  for  SD 
5 Total 

i 

Mean 

SAC 

2 4 

3 

8 

1 

18 

3.1 

JCCI 

1 8 

4 

3 

1 

17 

2.7 

Humans  Not  Exempt  from  Natural  Order 

Human  ingenuity  will  insure  that  we  will  NOT 

make  the  world  uninhabitable.  (Non-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD 

Strong  support  for  SD 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Mean 

SAC 

0 2 

5 

10 

1 

18 

3.6 

JCCI 

0 6 

4 

7 

0 

17 

3.1 
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Humans  Not  Exempt  from  Natural  Order  (continued) 


SAC 

JCCI 


Despite  our  special  abilities  humans  are  still 
subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  (Pro-SD) 


Weak  support  for  SD 

Strong  support  for  SD 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total  Mean 

0 

0 

5 

13 

18  4.7 

0 

0 

11 

6 

17  4.4 

SAC 

JCCI 


Humans  will  eventually  learn  enough  about 
how  nature  works  to  be  able  to  control  it.  (Non-SD) 


Weak  support  for  SD 

Strong  support  for  SD 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total  Mean 

1 

4 

5 

8 

18  4.1 

2 

2 

7 

6 

17  4 

Belief  in  Ecocrisis 


If  things  continue  on  their  present  course,  we  will 
soon  experience  a major  ecological  crisis.  (Pro-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD  Strong  support  for  SD 

1 2 3 4 5 Total  Mean 

SAC  0 1 4 6 7 18  4.1 

JCCI  0 3 7 7 0 17  3. .2 
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Belief  in  Ecocrisis  (continued) 

The  so-called  “ecological  crisis”  facing 
humankind  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  (Non-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD  Strong  support  for  SD 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

Mean 

SAC 

0 

0 

2 

8 

8 

18 

4.3 

JCCI 

0 

1 

6 

7 

3 

17 

3.6 

Anti-Anthropocentrism 


Plants  and  animals  have  as  much  right  as 
humans  to  exist.  (Pro-SD) 


Weak  support  for  SD  Strong  support  for  SD 

1 2 3 4 5 Total  Mean 


SAC  0 


JCC1  0 


18 


3.8 


17 


3.5 


Humans  were  meant  to  rule  over  the  rest  of 
Nature.  (Non-SD) 


Weak  support  for  SD  Strong  support  for  SD 

1 2 3 4 5 Total  Mean 


SAC  0 


JCC1  0 


10 


18  4.3 


17  4.1 
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Nature  is  Fragile 


The  balance  of  nature  is  strong  enough  to  cope 
with  the  impacts  of  modem  industrial  nations.  (Non-SD) 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 Total 

Mean 

SAC 

1 0 

0 

13 

4 18 

4.1 

JCCI 

0 4 

1 

8 

4 17 

3.7 

When  humans  interfere  with  nature  it  often 
produces  disastrous  consequences.  (Pro-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD 

Strong  support  for  SD 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 Total 

Mean 

SAC 

0 4 

3 

9 

2 18 

3.5 

JCCI 

0 3 

3 

9 

2 17 

3.6 

Concern  for  Future  Generations 


The  community  should  insure  that  there  are 
sufficient  resources  for  future  generations 
even  if  it  means  the  current  generation  must 
sacrifice  some  of  its  lifestyle  (Pro-SD) 


Weak  support  for  SD  Strong  support  for  SD 

12  3 4 5 Total  Mean 


SAC  0 0 0 4 14  18  4.8 

JCC1  0 0 2 8 7 17  4.3 
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Individual  Autonomy/Community  Good 

Property  owners  have  an  inherent  right  to  use 
their  land  as  they  see  fit.  (Non-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD  Strong  support  for  SD 

1 2 3 4 5 Total  Mean 


SAC  0 1 3 8 6 18  4.1 

JCCI  2 5 3 4 3 17  3.1 

Government  restrictions  on  the  use  of  private 
property  are  necessary  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
land  will  not  be  permanently  harmed.  (Pro-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD  Strong  support  for  SD 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 

Total 

Mean 

SAC  0 

0 

1 12 

5 

18 

4.2 

JCCI  0 

3 

2 1 1 

1 

17 

3.6 

Equity 

Weak  support  for  SD 

Our  society  should  do  whatever  it  takes  to  make 
sure  that  everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity 
to  succeed.  (Pro-SD) 

Strong  support  for  SD 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

Total 

Mean 

SAC  0 

3 

1 12 

2 

18 

3.7 

JCCI  0 

0 

0 9 

8 

17 

4.5 
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Equity  (continued) 

The  community  should  ensure  a minimum 
standard  of  living  for  everyone.  (Pro-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD  Strong  support  for  SD 


1 2 

3 4 

5 

Total 

Mean 

SAC 

1 3 

2 11 

1 

18 

3.4 

JCCI 

0 2 

5 9 

1 

17 

3.5 

Society  should  increase  the  opportunities  for 

citizens  to  participate  in  political  decisions  (Pro-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD 

Strong  support  for  SD 

1 2 

3 4 

5 

Total 

Mean 

SAC 

0 1 

1 11 

5 

18 

4.1 

JCCI 

0 0 

1 8 

8 

17 

4.4 

Faith 

in  Economic  Growth 

Economic  growth  improves  the  quality  of  life  for 

all  people  in  the  community.  (Non-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD 

Strong  support  for  SD 

1 2 

3 4 

5 

Total 

Mean 

SAC 

0 4 

3 9 

2 

18 

3. .5 

JCCI 

2 5 

3 5 

2 

17 

3.0 
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Faith  in  Economic  Growth 


Rapid  economic  growth  often  creates 
more  problems  than  benefits.  (Pro-SD) 

Weak  support  for  SD  Strong  support  for  SD 

1 2 3 4 5 Total  Mean 

SAC  0 0 2 13  3 18  4.1 

JCCI  0 2 5 9 1 17  3.5 
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